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PKEFACE. 



Encouraged by the favourable reception already 
accorded to my late publication^ "Camp Life and 
Sport in South Africa," I have ventured once more 
to add my quota of information to the common stock, 
in the hope that some additional light may be thrown 
upon the many complicated questions inseparable from 
our position as colonists in South Africa. A dis- 
tinguished authority, Colonel Mure, M.P., who has 
had considerable experience of Kaffir warfare, in an 
interesting letter published in the Daily News of 
March 31st, has drawn a comparison between the 
forces at our disposal at the present crisis, and those 
employed by us for the subjugation of the Gaikas 
and Galekas in the war terminated last year. 

Having served with my regiment, the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, in the campaign of 18^1-53, I have 
thought in a similar manner that it might not be un- 
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interesting to draw a parallel between the Zulu War 
now going on, and former Kaffir wars, hoping that 
valuable suggestions may be deduced from this study. 
I would, at the same time, here endeavour to offer a 
few practical suggestions with regard to the future 
defence of our South African colonies, more especi- 
ally as the ultimate withdrawal of the Imperial troops 
will relegate to the colonists themselves, in the future, 
the anxious duty of defending our enormously ex- 
tended boundaries. 

The great object to be arrived at therefore would 
be the institution of a defence force complete in 
itself, and sufficiently powerful and useful to answer 
all the requirements of colonial warfare, irrespective 
of Imperial troops ; in other words a permanent 
colonial force, equal to all emergencies. In former 
days, the Colony was defended from the probable 
incursion of the savage Gaika and Galeka tribes by 
a chain of forts, placed at convenient intervals on 
the frontier line, and held by a mounted as well as 
infantry force. The cavalry force was represented 
by that useful corps, the Cape Mounted Rifles ; and 
the infantry was supplied by the difierent regiments 
which happened to be available. So I think in the 
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present instance that a corps answering to the Cape 
Mounted Kifles, and similarly organised and ap- 
pointed, consisting of ten or twelve troops, might be 
advantageously employed to defend our frontier boun- 
daries to the north-east. These troops would be 
distributed over a number of different posts, com- 
munication being kept up between them by continual 
patrols of small parties, carrying the mails and des- 
patches. The garrisons at these posts might be sup- 
plemented with small parties of infantry or militia 
(dismounted) if necessary. In this way, a constant 
surveillance would be exercised over the frontier line, 
without interfering in any way with the suscepti- 
bilities of the Zulus, or actually crossing the boun- 
dary line. They would convey intelligence of any 
hostile movement among the natives, and would be 
always available to recapture cattle stolen or carried 
over the border, which, being mounted, they could 
easily achieve ; their presence would give confidence 
to the settlers living upon outlying farms, and would 
be an adequate protection. This regiment should not 
consist of less than eight or nine hundred men; it 
would possibly do away with any necessity for the 
employment of infantry at all, and would be the 
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most economical in tlie end. The Zulus have shown 
themselves incapable of successfully attacking in- 
trenched camps, even of a very slight improvised 
construction. The forts, therefore, would not be very 
formidable or expensive, but mere earthworks. Such 
a force, being mounted, could easily be withdrawn, 
if occasion required, and concentrated upon its base, 
which with an infantry force would be difficult, in 
case of these posts being surrounded as at Etchowe. 
This mounted force should be as lightly equipped as 
possible, armed with short double-barrelled smooth- 
bore carbines, slung as at present seen in the Mounted 
Police. The saddles should be plain, with moveable 
holsters to carry a brace of revolvers. The horses 
should be bought by Government, allowing the men 
the right of purchase at a certain moderate price, 
and the arms supplied on the same terms, to be 
properly inspected and passed to ensure efficiency. 

In addition to this mounted force, all the able- 
bodied population of the towns should be enrolled, 
and liable to serve up to a certain age, if necessity 
required ; this at all events should be the rule until 
security of frontier is attained. This militia should 
be properly armed and equipped, and subjected to 
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inspection from time to time periodically, being in- 
structed to defend intrenchments, and made altogether 
eflScient as a defensive force in case of extremity. 

The patrolling force should have power to seize 
arms carried over the boundary for sale to the natives. 
Such sale of arms ought to be made a military offence, 
and treated summarily by court-martial. 

I would thus have the whole population, capable of 
bearing arms, enrolled for mutual defence, with other 
proper positions and stations assigned, and prepared 
at a moment's notice to take up the different points 
for that purpose, if required ; and I think that this 
attitude would be the best preventive of any outbreak 
on the part of the natives. 

At the same time, I would appoint residents or 
magistrates, where practicable, among the native Zulus, 
to maintain order and see that justice is done, should 
favourable circumstances arise for that purpose, such 
as the decline of Ketch why o's power, or in the event of 
his death or deposition. The authority of these resi- 
dents or magistrates should be supported by a large 
body of native police. The friendly natives would be 
no doubt available for this purpose. My belief is that, 
if security to life and property could be secured to the 
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natives of Zulu Land by this system, which has been 
already successfully carried out in other parts of 
KaflSr Land, the force of public opinion on the part of 
the natives of Zulu Land would soon interpose a 
barrier to the excesses of despotism like that of their 
present King, and would be the most effectual method 
of initiating a new order of things in that region of 
South Africa. 

I have been assisted by my friend, Mr. R. Acton, 
who has contributed the account of political transac- 
tions in Natal and the Transvaal, and of the disputes 
preceding the recent declaration of war. He desires 
to be alone responsible for the statements and com- 
ments upon those parts of the subject. 



T. J. L. 



45, Blenheim Crescent, 
NoTTiNQ Hill. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EASTEEN SOUTH AFEIOA: COUNTEY AND NATUEAL 

mSTOEY. 

Gfeofpraphical position. — Physical features.— The whole region divided 
between the elevated inland plains and the parallel ranges, or 
descending terraces, falling towards the sea. — The Transvaal. — 
Territory of Natal.— Zulu Land. — ^The mountains.— The rivers. — 
Animals of this region of South Africa. 

Our possessions in South Africa have now become 
so extended in their area, and embrace so many 
detached portions of an enormous frontier in that 
country, that I think it will be highly necessary to 
give some exposition of its geographical regions, 
so that, by a slight reference to the map, the reader 
may realise our present position with some certainty. 
This will therefore, I am afraid, necessarily be a 
somewhat dry chapter. Africa, however, is a dry 
country ; which perhaps may be some excuse. I 
believe our knowledge generally of the geography of 
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South Africa to be of a very vague description, even 
among the educated classes; and I was amused 
when first preparing to start for the Cape, on my 
way to join my regiment, the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
at the remark made by a friend of mine who came 
to pay me a parting visit, which will illustrate my 
theory. *^ As you are going to Cape Town," said my 
friend, "you will meet my brother, and perhaps you 
will kindly take him a small parcel from me." "With 
pleasure," said 1 ; " where does he reside?" "Oh! he's 
at Graaf Reinet, and mind and tell him that he's to 
write and let us know how he is getting on 1" Now 
Graaf Reinet is nearly 500 miles from Cape Town. 
Why, it reminds me of the Irishman who enlisted in 
the 93rd regiment because he had a brother in the 
94 th and he wished to be near him ! 

Now, the country of which I am here about to speak 
is that region, lying to the north-east of the Cape 
Colony, which has its maritime shore looking over 
the Indian Ocean. It is situated between the twenty- 
eighth and thirty-second degrees of south latitude. 
I fear that many stay-at-home ladies and gentlemen 
who seldom look at a map will have been apt 
to think of Natal and the surrounding territories 
as part of "the Cape." Let them pardon me for 
reminding the reader, who may or may not be liable 
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to that mistake, how this geographical appellation is 
limited. The "Cape" originally meant only the 
Cape of Good Hope, a small peninsula between Table 
Bay and Simon's Bay, or False Bay, at the south- 
western extremity of Africa. It may now be gene- 
rally understood to signify the whole Cape Colony, 
including the Eastern Provinces, which extend along 
the entire south coast of Africa, to the Kei river, 
and have recently been further enlarged. But the 
Natal and Transvaal provinces, and the territory of 
the Orange River Free State, cannot properly be 
spoken of as a portion of the Cape, in any sense, 
either political or geographical I propose in this 
first chapter to describe them, together with Basuto 
Land and East Griqua Land, which stand next to 
Natal inland, and with Zulu Land, the kingdom of 
Ketchwhyo, which is situated north of Natal along the 
sea-shore. 

The whole region of Eastern South Africa, to which 
I invite the reader's attention, is naturally divided 
into two very diflferent stretches of country. There 
are first llie great inland plains, elevated some 5,000 
feet above the sea-level, through which the upper 
course of the Orange river, with its chief tributary the 
Vaal, collects waters to flow westward into the 
Atlantic ; while the Limpopo, rising near the centre 

B 2 
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of the Transvaal territory, passes north and by a 
circuit finds its way to the Indian Ocean. This 
upland flat, extending above 500 miles from the 
Zuurberg, near the north-eastern boundary of the 
Cape Colony, to the mountains above Lydenberg, in 
the eastern part of the Transvaal, has its own general 
character. It is nowhere approached by the sea, 
which is from one to three hundred miles distant, and 
shut off from it by lofty mountain ranges. On the 
other side, beyond the basin of the Orange River, ia 
the arid expanse of the Kalahari desert. Hence the 
plimate is dry, and there are no forests ; very little 
bugh is seen except on the banks of rivers. But it is 
a grassy land, and its surface is here and there varied 
with undulations, or with conical hills and rocks. 
The rivers and streams are frequent, rising mostly in 
the Drakensberg and flowing inland, or westward, to 
join the Orange, which drains nearly the whole width, 
of the continent in this latitude. But in the north- 
east quarter of the Transvaal, it is all different. 
The Oliphant and other rivers which take their rise in 
the Magaliesbcrg range, in the middle of the Transvaal,, 
as well as the Limpopo, the principal outlet of watera. 
on that side, have a northerly course. They flow, 
around the rugged highlands of the Lydenberg disr 
trict^ in which are the goldfieldsof Pilgrim's Eiist.. 
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Near this, the Lolu mountains, where Secocooai bade 
defiance to the attacks of European troops, stand in 
the angle formed hy the Oliphant joining with the 
Steelpoort river. Another district belonging to the 
Transvaal territory, though it was long disputed by 
Ketchwhyo as part of the Zulu Kingdom, presents an 
exception to the physical aspect of the Transvaal 
generally. This is the Utrecht district, with the 
adjacent one of Wakkerstrom, forming the south-cast 
comer of the Transvaal. It is divided from Natal by 
the Buffalo river as far as Rorke's Drift, the memor- 
able scene of a terrible conflict on January 22nd of 
this year. The Wakkerstrom and Utrecht district is, 
in some parts, mountainous and thickly wooded. It 
may perhaps be regarded, despite its political attach- 
ment to the Transvaal, as naturally belonging to the 
second division, in physical geography, of Eastern 
South Africa. 

This second regional division is very much more 
picturesque and diversified in surface aspect than the 
inland open plain. It consists of several mountain 
and hill ranges, and terraces, more or less parallel, one 
above another, ascending from the coast of the Indian 
Ocean. The differences of elevation and of exposure 
cause this region to experience several varieties of 
climate. Its geological structure is also more complex 
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and mixed up than that of the interior table-land. 
The result is an interesting Flora and Fauna, though 
without the abundance of some kinds of large game, 
the antelope kind especially, that was met with till 
lately in the plains of the Orange and Vaal. The 
sea-coast parts o£ Natal and of the Zulu country 
are semi-tropical. I would give a more detailed 
account of the successive zones of territory, with their 
varying characteristics ; seeing that these determine, 
in the long run, the human settlement of a country* 
The movements of population, savage or civilized, the 
steps of colonisation or conquest, arc scarcely otherwise 
to be understood. I wish to disclaim, however, any 
pretension to give a scientific lecture on physical 
geography, botany, zoology, or any branch of natural 
history. It is only needful to get a fair notion of the 
habitable and productive qualities of a territory, or a 
group of territories, the better to understand its recent 
history, and the present condition of its people. 

As the province of Natal, having been many years 
a British colony, is most accurately surveyed and 
described, and is most interesting to Englishmen, I 
will begin with this. Some notice will have to be 
taken afterwards of the surrounding countries, more 
particularly of Zulu Land. 

The inland or western boundary of this province is 
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formed by the Drakensberg, a continuous mountain 
range, attaining heights of six thousand to ten thou- 
sand feety which is called also the Kathlamba. Beyond 
it, in the interior, are Basuto Land, the Orange River 
State, and the Transvaal. The seaward slopes or 
terraces, looking east over the Indian Ocean, have a 
breadth of not more than 130 miles, altogether, 
nowhere less than 90 miles, which is the width of 
Natal. The Drakensberg range is advanced eastward 
by a bold angle, the projecting point of which is ** The 
Giant's Castle,'* rising 9,000 feet. Another summit, 
called " Champagne Castle,'* is 500 feet higher ; and 
here most of the Natal rivers have their source. A 
system of offset inferior ranges, branching to right and 
left from the spurs of lower mountain beneath the 
Giant's Castle, and connecting itself with other ranges 
towards the sea-coast, occupies the central part of 
Natal. It forms the upland basin of the river Umgeni 
and its affluents, in which Pietermaritzburg, the 
capital of the province, is situated. The Upper Tugela, 
above its junction with the Buffalo on the northern or 
Zulu frontier, flows directly east from the re-entering 
angle of the Drakensberg, and drains all the Klip and 
Weenen districts. In the southern part of Natal, the 
chief rivers are the Umkomazi and the Umzimkulu, 
with the Umlazi near Durban, which seaport town, a 
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very bad harbour, but the only one for the province, 
lies between the mouths of the Umlazi and Umgeni. 
None of these rivers are navigable. I must not forget 
the Umvoti, a comparatively short one parallel to the 
Lower Tugela, in the north-east comer of the province ; 
which has, on the whole, an irregular rhomboid con- 
figuration. The Umvoti runs within twenty or thirty 
miles of the Zulu frontier, as marked by the Lower 
Tugela j and Greytown, of which we heard so much 
at the outset of the Zulu war, is near the sources of 
the Umvoti 

The entire country, it may be said, is all hills and 
valleys, except here and there a flat moor, or a piece 
of alluvial deposit. Much of the upper portion is 
composed of mere rock, of granite, trap, or sandstone ; 
the granite "tors'' have been compared to those of 
Dartmoor, in Devonshire, huge overhanging blocks, 
which thrust themselves out of the ground, at the 
brow of a hill, cresting and capping the eminence with 
singular effect. The sandstone cliffs, like enormous 
walls intersecting the land, uphold platforms or tables 
of limited extent ; these are fragments of a former bed 
of sandstone, several thousand feet thick, which has 
been split up by the igneous eruption that formed the 
trap or granite. I believe there is a similar geological 
structure to be seen in the Blue Mountains of New 
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South Wales. On the west side of the Drakensberg, 
in Basuto Land^ the basaltic ranges present a most 
remarkable appearance, with lofty cliffs, the upper part 
of whose face is hollowed out in caverns, as if by the 
action of the sea waves. 

Zulu Land, the kingdom of our present foe Ketch- 
whyo, situated beyond the Lower Tugela, north of the 
Natal Colony, presents a continuation of the same 
physical features that I have described as characteris- 
ing the easterly and maritime districts of South Africa. 
The sea-coast is low and flat, unlike those shores of 
British Kaifraria, about the mouth of the St. John 
river, which delight passing voyagers with the prospect 
of their beautiful wooded hills and grassy downs. A 
series of lagoons and tidal marshes, the neighbourhood 
of which, in that sultry climate, is scarcely less un- 
healthy than that of the West Coast of Africa, indents 
the coast line. Here is St. Lucia Bay, the Zulu por 
for the trade in foreign muskets and gunpowder, which 
has also been carried on at Delagoa Bay under Portu- 
guese sanction or tolerance. The land, some fifteen 
miles from the sea, begins to rise in terraces, which are 
covered with rich grass, and are backed, though not with 
perfect uniformity, by two or three mountain ranges 
successively, one above another. Th^e are inter-, 
rupted by the deep-cut channels of several rivers. The 
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most considerable river of Zulu Land is the Umvolosi, 
which discharges itself into the Indian Ocean at St. 
Lucia Bay. It is formed by the confluence of two 
mountain streams, the Black Umvolosi and the While 
Umvolosi, near the centre of Zulu Land, and not far 
from the capital, Ulundi, where King Ketchwhyo 
usually residea The rivers within a less distance of 
the Natal frontier, along the coast road, are better 
known to Europeans. Upon one of these streams, 
higher up, stands Etchowe, the fortified position held 
by Colonel Pearson's force in January and February 
last, at the commencement of the present war. The 
banks of the river are for the most part thickly wooded, 
or at least clothed with thick bush ; the lower plains, 
where not swampy, are covered with scrub ; and there 
are large forests inland. This country is not subject 
to drought in any season ; the rivers, which in summer 
are greatly swollen by the heavy rains of thunder- 
storms in the highlands, dwindle in the winter, from 
March to September, becoming insignificant streams, 
with here and there a deeper pool. There is no malaria 
in the hilly districts on the side towards Natal ; but 
the nether parts of Zulu Land are pestilential both 
to man and beast ; and the jungle is there infested by 
the tzetze fly, whose bite is deadly to horses and 
oxen. 
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A few words on the natural history of this part of 
Africa win be permitted me, I trust, by the kind 
indulgence of readers who may possibly be aware, 
from my ''Camp life and Sport in South Africa,'* that 
personal experiences have made this topic one pecu- 
liarly fascinating to me. The future chapters will bo 
engrossed with subjects of more urgent public interest 
at the present crisis. 

First in order, then, amongst the ferae naturae comes 
the colossal elephant. This animal is now rarely to 
be seen within the precincts of the colony of Natal, 
though it is still to be found occasionally hidden 
in the deep recesses of the Tugela valley. The lion is 
also a rare visitor on this side of the Drakensberg, 
his proper habitat being the vast tract of country 
forming the upland plains. Both the panther and the 
leopard are present, however, the latter known to the 
Dutch settlers as the tiger (felis leopardus). This 
animal is the terror of the jungle, climbing trees and 
dwelling habitually in the bush and tangled forest 
The leopard and panther seem to be both included 
in the generic term ''tiger" of the colonists. The 
rhinoceros may still be encountered within an easy 
ride on the Zulu Land side beyond the Tugela. The 
giraJBTe has, however, returned to the country far 
distant beyond the Drakensberg, and the buffalo, once 
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common, has disappeared to the remote interior. The 
hippopotamus alone of the large ferae remains yet 
comparatively undisturbed in his watery retreats* 
The Sea Cow Lake formed by the lower waters of the 
Umgeni is notably a favourite resort of this animal, as 
also are the lagoons of the different river-mouths. To 
these he makes his way at early morning, crossing at 
times from river to river ; but he is very shy of ob- 
servation, his habit being to lie concealed in some 
favourite pool during the day-time, barely showing the 
tip of his broad snout above the surface of the water, 
and only disporting himself in the dusky hours of the 
evening. 

Three species of hyaena are to be met with, all here 
known as wolves ; the hyaena crocuta (crocuta rufa), 
the brown hyaena, the hyaena villosa or maned jackal^ 
the strand or coaat wolf of the Dutch, and the hyaena 
maculata (hyaena capensis) or tiger wolf. There is 
also the aarde wolf (protecles salandii) or earth wolf, 
again called wild dog, which appears to be sqmewhat 
intermediate between the hyaena, the jackal, and the 
dog. This animal is about the size of a large fox, but 
with longer legs, larger, more extended ears, and a 
shorter tail ; and it has also a stiff erectile mane 
running the whole length of the back, with much the 
look of a small hyaena. It is a loathsome savage- 
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looking beast, its hair coarse and wiry^ and bare and 
mangy in patches. From its activity and ferocity it 
is the scourge of the plains, and the most indefatigable 
hunter in pursuit of the antelope, never hesitating to 
attack the largest, and hunting in packs in the most 
curious manner, the chase being successively taken up 
by fresh relays when the first pursuers are fatigued, 
till in this manner the fastest antelopes become their 
prey. A singular proof that this animal's nature 
.pertains more nearly to the dog than to the hyaena 
is adduced in the fact that the ordinary dog when 
hunting the aarde wolf will invariably refuse to attack 
on a closer acquaintance, though the same animal will 
hunt a hyaena to the death. The aarde wolf lives in 
burrows having many outlets. That curious animal 
the balke-vark or wart hog (phacochaerus aethiopicus) 
is found in Natal. Its ugly head is furnished with 
powerful tusks, which are directed both sideways and 
upwards, and its cheek bones are further disfigured 
with huge warts, projecting beneath its eyes. This 
hog may be seen creeping along with its forelegs bent 
under it, and prizing up the roots with its enormous 
canine teeth. It is a denizen of the bush equally 
with the bush-pig of the Colony, and weighs some 
80 Iba.^ but is inferior in size to the latter. It has 
beien known to shelter itself when hard pressed by- 
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the hunter in the burrows of the jackal, out of which 
it is said to have a curious way of thrusting itself 
backwards when routed out by its pursuers. It is 
considered to be excellent eating. The ant bear, 
aarde vark (orycteropus capensis), is as common here 
as elsewhere in South Africa, but is as rarely seen, 
being a very shy nocturnal animal, living secluded in 
its deep circular burrows, which form perfect shafts 
descending some feet in a perpendicular direction 
before branching off laterally. Here it remains con- 
cealed by day, issuing forth only at dusk in search of 
its ant food. Nothing can be more interesting to a 
naturalist than to observe this curious quadrupeil 
laying his bulky carcass prone upon the veldt, and 
protruding his long prehensile tongue, thickly covered 
with glutinous fluid, into the cavity which he has 
already scraped out with his powerful claws in some 
ant heap. Here he waits patiently and without 
motion until the startled formicae have come to the 
surface in suflScient quantities to cover that pliant 
member, to which they become glued beyond extrica- 
tion, by means of the viscous matter with which it 
is supplied. Then, bringing his retractile muscles 
into play, he withdraws his tongue, to be again and 
again replenished. When we observe the great bulk 
of this animal's body, and the enormous power dis- 
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played in its muscular fore-annS| it seems nothing 
short of marvellous how the heavy beast can be sus- 
tained upon such unsubstantial food. Yet it is always 
fat and in good condition. Its power as a digger is 
unequalled. I have often heard the Boers describe how 
they have dug after it in their endeavour to get it out 
of its burrow, and how it has actually made its way 
through the hard baked earth at a greater rate than 
they could follow it. Take it altogether, the aarde 
vai'k is perhaps one of the most curious of the many 
ferae to be found in this interesting country. 

Natal possesses ten species of antelopes. The harte- 
beeste, (alcephalus caama) common on the Umvoti flats, 
is a fine but singular antelope, its head being most 
strangely put on at right angles to its shoulders, 
giving it a very peculiar appearance. The horns 
of this species project direct from the forehead in the 
first instance, the points being suddenly retracted. 
The hartebeeste is a very swdft antelope, though not 
apparently so, from its peculiar lumbering canter when 
in action. It is very important to the hunter as 
supplying most excellent meat. Another fine animal 
is the noble eland, which grows to fourteen hands 
high at the withers, and often weighs lOOOlbs. The 
bush bok is an antelope inhabiting the thick cover, 
and possessing the singular power of laying its sharp 
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curved homs on either side of its neck, in passing 
through the tangled bush ; it is notable for its canine 
bark and the dangerous way it has of charging when 
brought to bay. The graceful bles-bok derives that 
name from the bles or blaze of white on its forehead. 
The ourebi is an antelope which haa the peculiarity of 
squatting on the ground like the hare and running 
round in circle^ when pursued. The duyker or diver is 
so called from its plunging motion when taking flight 
into the bush. The riet-bok or reed buck, which lives 
in the reedy swamps, is a fine fawn-coloured antelope 
which buries itself in the thick cover until one comes 
close upon it. The homs of this species are beauti-* 
fully curved and striated between the rings. The rhe-^ 
bock, called the chamois of South Africa, is very wary 
and swift, and is found in rocky ground and on the 
sides of hills covered with stunted underwood. These 
and the small bush-bok of Natal, almost identical with 
the pretty little blue buck of the Colony, are the ante- 
lopes peculiar to Natal. 

The common crocodile still haunts the rivers of the 
coast along the sea frontier, but is seldom dreaded by 
the colonist unless the rivers are flooded and full of 
water, in which case it becomes bolder, and at times 
very dangerous. The large water lizard, the iguana, 
is common in the river? here aa further soutdii Of 
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snakes there ore several varieties, the most important 
as to size being the Python which sometimes even 
attains a length of twenty-five feet Destitute of 
poison fangs it is a true boa, crushing its prey within 
its massive folds, but not formidable to man. * The im- 
amba is doubtless the most fatally poisonous of all the 
Natal serpents. It is a coast snake living in the bush, 
and has the reputation of attacking even when not 
assailed; this and the puff-adder, which is common to 
all South Africa, are the most deadly of the snake 
tribe. The puff-adder is dangerous not only on 
account of its poison fangs, but from its sluggish 
nature, which constantly exposes it to be trodden upon 
by the unsuspecting traveller, and prevents it from 
getting away quickly from the disturber of its repose. 
It is particularly dangerous to the sportsman, as his 
dogs will point it and in this way often le^.d him up 
close to the reptile under the impression that he has 
come upon one of the numerous game birds of the 
country. These, with many smaller quadrupeds and 
numerous curious insects, and a variety of birds and 
fish which are found on the coast, form an interestinor 
catalogue of animal life; every species of which is well 
represented in this part of South Africa. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

THE KAFFIRS. 

Natives of Eastern South Africa, a branch of the great Bantu race.— 
'*Kafl5r8," origin of that name. — ^Ama-Zulu and Ama-Xosa.— Clan- 
ship, and kindred of tribes. — Galeka headship of Amaxosa. — Over- 
throw of Kreli, and suppression of the Pondo tribe ; recent disturb- 
ing events in Kafiirdom. — Sketch of Kaffir history in South Africa. 
— Law of succession. — Limited power of chiefs.— Difficulty of 
securing observance of treaties. — Early Dutch colonisation. — 
Transfer of the Cape to Great Britain.— -Border troubles with the 
Kaffii-s.— Thefts of cattle.— Disputed right to the land.— Final 
subjection of Kaffraria by last year's war. 

The eastern parts of South Africa, briefly described 
in my preceding chapter, have been occupied, within 
historical times, by a variety of native tribes, who are 
often spoken of, in general, as " Kaflira." They differ 
essentially, as I suppose most people are aware, from 
the negro races of Western and North Central Africa. 
According to Mr. A. H. Keane, in his learned treatise 
appended to Keith Johnston's "Africa,'^ the Kaffirs, 
with whom are reckoned the Zulus, are one branch of 
the great "Bantu" family, a term denoting certain 
aflSnities proved by the structure of their language. 
To the same family, he teUs us, also belong the 
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Matabele and other Bechuana populations of the 
interior, away towards the Zambesi and farther on 
where Dr. Livingstone travelled in his earlier journeys. 
The shores of the Mozambique Channel are inhabited 
by kindred nations. They seem even to have a 
community of origin with the Suaheli and Wan- 
yamwesi, of the coast opposite Zanzibar and the Lake 
Tanganyika region; at any rate, they are East 
Africans, and not negroes properly so called. Their 
colour is seldom black ; it is most commonly a dark 
brown ; but they are fond of smearing their bodies 
with reddish clay and oil. Their eyes are black and 
brilliant ; the hair is not so woolly as the negro's, and 
the features, though varying in diflferent individuals, 
are of an Eastern type. Some writers have suggested 
that these people are descendants of the ancient 
Ethiopians, who came up the valley of the Nile, 
crossed the equatorial region, and overspread the 
shores of the great Lakes, and the banks of the 
Zambesi. 

The Kaflfirs in the south-eastern region of Africa 
form three chief ethnological groups; which are, 
first the Amaxosa, now located in British -Kaffraria 
or the Trans-Kei territory, and including the Galekas 
and Gaikas, the Tembus, and the Pondos of St. John's 
River ; secondly, the Basutos, who inhabit the inland 
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and upland country behind the Kathlamba or Drakens- 
berg range; and thirdly, the Zulus, who are nearly 
equal in numbers to all the others put together. The 
Zulus, amounting to at least six hundred thousand, 
are in these days about equally divided between those 
living under British rule in the province of Natal, and 
those constituting the independent native kingdom, 
to the north of Natal, over which Ketch whyo is still 
reigning. 

The Kaffir branch of the great Bantu race of Africa 
has a linguistic token of distinction in the use of the 
plural prefix "Ama," or for the sake of euphony, 
"Aba,'' to the name of each particular nation or 
group of tribes, to denote their collective identity; 
thus, " Ama-Zulu," " Ama-Mpondo," " Ama-Gcaleka," 
" Ama-Gquika *' (written by us Galekas and Gaikas) ; 
whereas other nations dwelling in the interior use 
*' Be," or " Ba," as Bechuana and Basuto ; and those 
on the Zanzibar coast describe themselves collectively 
as " Wa," for example the Wa-nyamwezL But their 
affinity is proved by many common forms of speech. 
The tribes on the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony, 
dwelling formerly between the Keiskamma and the 
Bashee rivers, were Gaikas and 6alekaS| who belong 
to the Amaxosa group, and who derive their names, 
in each case, from a renowned ancient chief, the head 
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of the clan ; but the dan of Qaika is an offshoot from 
that of Galeka, which is regarded as the purest and 
most primitive of the Amaxosa Kaffirs. Its late 
hereditary ruler, Kreli, was a native prince of the 
noblest royal African lineage ; and in his person, 
scarcely a twelvemonth since, the whole fabric of 
Kaffir aristocracy and inherited political dignity has 
been smitten. This important event will have to be 
related among the occurrences immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the present Zulu war, as it was pro- 
bably the cause of general alarm and disturbance to 
all Kaffir chiefs and their dependents throughout 
South Africa. 

Another very recent transaction of the British 
Government, which may have also contributed to the 
sullen mood of King Ketchwhyo and the hardly 
suppressed agitation of Kaffirdom, took place at the 
conclusion of the late war. This was the peremptory 
annexation of Pondo Land, the fertile and beautiful 
shore, to the south of Natal, on both banks of the St. 
John's or Umzimvubu river. The Pondos were not 
indeed highly esteemed by the other Kaffir nations ; 
but the act of reducing them to immediate subjection 
to British rule, in accordance with Sir Bartle Frere's 
scheme of policy, has excited much uneasiness along 
the other parts of our colonial border. These circum- 
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Btances are here mentioned in advance to show why 
it is needful for me to speak of the KaflSi-s and Kaffir 
warfare in general, as well as of the Zulus. 

According to historians, early in the seventeenth 
century a great Kaffir emigration set in from the 
north-eastern parts of South Africa to the regions 
now known as Kaffir Land. The origin of these 
nations is doubtful. Many writers have recognized in 
the habits and character of the Kaffir some traits of 
the Arab; notably in his nomad existence, his 
addiction to polygamy, and his practice of the rite 
of circumcision; above all, his proud, imperious 
disposition and warlike instincts have been noticed 
as clear evidence of Bedouin blood. The word 
"Kaffir" itself is attributed to the Arabian word 
" Kafr,*' meaning a waste ; but is applied by Moslem 
nations generally to the heathen of Africa as well as 
of Asia, and was adopted in this sense on the Mozam- 
bique coast, the Portuguese borrowing it from the 
Arab traders, to denote all the natives of Eastern 
South Africa. These so-called "Kaffirs,^* as I have 
said, began to press southwards, approaching the Cape, 
two or three hundred years ago. The Bushmen and 
Hottentots gave way before this invasion as the 
stronger naturally ousted the weaker. 

One race alonOi so far as native traditions bear 
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witness, then peopled the hills and plains of Kaffraria. 
Pondo, Tembu, Gaika^ and Galeka all originally 
owned the sway of one chief. But each chief, at an 
advanced age, chose one amongst his numerous wives 
whose son should be his successor; this was his 
"great wife." By virtue of this selection her son 
became heir to the chiefs place. To this son the 
whole tribe bears the most sacred allegiance ; none 
but those connected with him by royal blood can 
succeed him at his death. 

This law of succession lies at the root of the re- 
peated failures of our native policy. Treaty after 
treaty has been broken ; and this not necessarily from 
bad faith on the part of the individual chief. For 
instance, in 1817, when Gaika was recognized as 
paramount chief of Kaffirland by Lord Charles 
Somerset, he was vassal of the great reigning House, 
that of Galeka, and therefore had no right to the 
authority with which he was vested. Though his 
brother chiefs appeared to acquiesce for the time in 
the arrangement, they were no sooner beyond the 
power of the troops than they evinced their discontent 
and retaliated by fresh outrages. This necessitated 
reprisals on our part, in which large herds of cattle 
were taken. The Kafl^ loves his cattle better than 
his life. This led to the war of 1820. The fact is, 
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the chiefs power of restraint over his subjects is 
ahnost at zero. He is all-powerful for evil, but most 
impotent for good. He can invite his subjects to 
rebellion^ or lead them on to bloodshed and rapine, 
but in curbing their unlawful desires or restraining 
their predatory habits, his authority is of the weakest ; 
and this will explain why many treaties made with 
the chiefs might as well have been made with the 
winds. 

Now, the great wife being selected, the chief then 
chooses a right-hand wife. On the death of the chief 
the eldest son of this wife receives a portion of the 
title, and with it moves off and forms a new tribe 
independent of the parent community, but bound to 
assist it in time of diflSculty. Thus a network of 
relationship is formed and spreads out over the length 
and breadth of the land, tending in time of war to 
general conflagration. 

In 1652, whilst these hordes were pouring into the 
southern territory, a Dutch East India ship touc^hed 
at the Cape, and in a few years Europeans were 
marching with irresistible steps towards the northern 
frontiers. In 1702, the vanguard of the races met, 
and the Kaffirs retreated : Graaf Reinet was then the 
limit of the colony. The oppressive conduct of the 
Dutch Boers soon compelled them to flee into the 
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interior. At this period, those eaxly settlements were 
almost relapsing into a state of barbarism. They were 
without the means of education for their children, and 
their only object in life was the herding of cattle and 
the obtaining of land. Until the arrival of the English 
settlers, in 1820, the Boer was the only type of Euro- 
pean with which the native had come into contact 
In 1783, these colonists had reached the banks of 
the Great Fish River. By that time the Dutch had 
become hated by the native tribes ; and even now 
after the lapse of a whole century that feeling is not 
yet extinct. Both the Dutch Boer and the English 
settler of the present day have to suffer vicariously for 
the sins of their predecessors. 

In 1815 Great Britain finally obtained possession of 
the Cape Colony in exchange for certain West India 
Islands. The Great Fish Kiver was then the boundary. 
The tribes on the Borders very soon commenced their 
depredations. 

The reason of these Kaffir thefts lies deep in their 
customs. Cattle were the ever fruitful source of 
mischief The chiefs having no settled revenues were 
in the habit of supplying any deficiency by the sum- 
mary spoliation of their subjects on various pretexts ; 
of these witchcraft was the most common. In this 
way the prosperous Kaffir was always fixed upon. 
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Without any evidence or trial the decree at once went 
forth against him, and he was '* eaten up " forthwith. 
No hope was then left him but to plunder in his turn. 
Again, to obtain a wife the Kafl&r must pay his dowry 
to the father in cattle. So the indigent Kaffir looked 
to cattle as the means of establishing himself in life ; 
and plunder was the result. 

Thus, when the chief who wished to keep to his 
treaty obligations issued his commands to his subjects, 
he found that they were set at defiance ; until, looking 
with dismay at the excesses which were committed 
whatever his eflforts might be to repress them, he 
began in course of time to hate the sight of Europeans, 
whose property was to his people a temptation to 
plunder, being always in fear of the retribution it 
would draw upon him at our hands. 

In 1809 the Kaffirs, from committing depredations, 
began to intrude upon the land within the Border, 
and the first British force was sent against them. 
This was our first actual collision with the natives ; 
and now came that burning question, another fatal 
cause of all our disputes in time to come ; I mean, the 
Kaffirs' gi^udge against us for occupying the land, and 
their dread of further encroachments. 

This tribal system of the Kaifirs is incompatible 
with all progreasi and it has just now received its 
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death blow in Kafl5:aria by the overthrow of the last 
powerful chief in that part of South Africa. I have 
alluded to the first Kaffir war. The result of it was 
to drive the Kaffir from his old boundary of the Great 
Fish Eiver to the Keiskamma, and again in successive 
wars from the Keiskamma still further on the banks 
of the Kei Eiver, until the last war in 1878 has now 
completed our conquests in that direction. Gaika and 
Galeka now alike own our sway, whilst their tribal 
system has been broken and disorganized. 

It is time however that I should give an account 
more particularly of the Zulu branch of the great 
Kaffir race, inhabiting a country several hundred 
miles distant from the old frontier of the Cape 
Colony. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ZULUS, UNDEE CFAKA AND DINGAAN. 

Origin of the Zulu Nation, and its growth by conquests. — The South 
African " Celestials, " or " Heayen-bom."— Chaka, their Founder. — 
His birth and education. — Resolves to be an African Napoleon 
Buonaparte. — Conceives an Imperial policy. — Creates an Army.— 
Conquers his world. — Indulges his pride and cruelty. — Invades 
British Kafl&aria. — Fails in expedition to Delagoa Bay. — Is put to 
death. — Despotism tempered by fratricide. — Tyranny of Dingaan. 
— Dealings with the British at Durban. — ^With the Dutch settlers 
in Natal. — ^That territory then vacant— Pieter Retief at the Zulu 
King's Court — ^The stolen cattle regained. — Second Dutch em- 
bassy. — Dingaan's murderous treacheiy. — Slaughter of his visitors. 
— ^The Rev. Mr. Owen. — Massacre of the Dutch at Weenen, the 
" Place of Weeping."— Gert Maritz. — Pietermaritzburg. — Dutch and 
English fighting against Dingaan.— His overthrow, by the aid of 
Panda,— Revolution in Zulu Land. 

The name of Zulus, like the name of the Romans, 
originated with a small local community in a particu- 
lar district ; it was spread by war and conquest, and 
by its consequent adoption or imposition among the 
conquered tribes till it soon covered a hundred times 
the number of its primitive owners, and extended over 
a tolerably large empire. That dominion, though for 
a few years only, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, held in bondage and in terror all the seaward 
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or eastern portion of the region I have described, from 
the land of the Swazies, to the north, approaching 
Delagoa Bay, down to the banks of the St John, the 
land of the Fondos, in British Kafl&aria. The present 
kingdom of Zulu Land is about one quarter of its 
former extent, while the Zulu nation, as I have said, 
is now divided, half its people dwelling under British 
government How such changes were brought about 
is to be shown in two or three chapters. 

"Zulu," in the native language, is a word sig- 
nifying " Heaven," and was probably adopted by the 
glorious conquering tribe at the outset of its victorious 
career. It is as much as to say, " We, the Celestials." 
Their history begins with the exploits of Chaka, who 
was bom in the year 1787 ; he was the son of 
Usenzangacona, who was the son of Jama, who, as 
some genealogists say, was the son of Umakeba, but 
others say, of Umbuzi, and both these were sons of 
Upunga ; but I can trace their lineage back no 
farther. Usenzangacona was only the chief of a 
petty tribe dwelling on the sea-coast between the 
Umvolosi and Umlatusi rivers, but he was lord of 
nearly thirty wives and about two hundred children. 
Among these was the Lady Umnandi, with her boy 
Chaka. She incurred the jealousy or other dis- 
pleasure of her husband, and fled from him to Uding- 
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iswayo, chieftain of the Umtetwa, a neighbouring 
tribe on the coast to the north-east. Chaka was 
educated, by this chieftain's orders, under the care of 
one of his Indunas, or magistrates, named Ungomana. 
The young man learnt all the Kafl&r accomplish- 
ments becoming a prince and warrior ; but he is 
said also to have fallen in with some English sailors, 
who had been cast ashore in St. Lucia Bay. Those 
men told him of the famous deeds of Napoleon the 
Great, then at the height of his prosperity and power 
in Europe. Young Chaka listened attentively, and 
resolved to become the African Napoleon Buonaparte. 
I am not sure whether he ever heard of Julius Caesar 
or Alexander the Great, but the eflFect, I fancy, 
would have been all the same upon his mind. It 
was henceforth inflamed with military ambition, to 
which he was enabled to sacrifice hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives. Savage as he was, it was from 
European modem example that he got this lesson. 

Upon the death of his father, old Usenzangacona, 
the aspiring hero of Zulu chivalry, being twenty- 
five years of age, went in for succession to the chief- 
tainship. He had first to turn out his half-brother 
IJsingujana, and then began to reign with a ven- 
geanca A large portion of the Umtetwa, desiring 
a more warlike policy than that of their own ruler. 
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voluntarily joined themselves to the Zulu tribe. 
Chaka presently sallied forth at its head, conquering and 
to conquer. His idea was not perhaps, in those early 
days, to be an Atlila or Tamerlane, a mere destroyer 
and waster of mankind. Indeed, he knew no more 
of those historical personages than of the others 
above mentioned; but the empire of his great con- 
temporary, Napoleon L, had been created, he was 
told, by compelling men of different nations, Belgians, 
Germans, and Italians, to become French citizens. 
So Chaka proceeded, while defeating and subduing one 
tribe after another, to oblige them all to take the 
name of Zulu, and to form part of the new compact 
and rigidly governed nation, over which he ruled. 
The people of various tribes were divided, mixed up 
together, allotted and distributed here and there, 
with consummate statecraft, to efface their original 
connections. Fifty or sixty different tribes were thus 
dealt with in the course of Chaka's reign ; there are 
about forty of these which have been resuscitated, to 
a certain amount, by collecting their survivors under 
British protection in the Natal territory. 

The whole manhood of the fast-growing Zulu nation 
was employed in compulsory martial service ; and 
fresh occasions for its use were incessantly sought 
and seized upon. He created an Imperial guard of 
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twelve or fifteen thousand prime warriors, who were 
kept always ready, at an hour's notice, to march fifty 
miles in any direction without a halt, and to '* eat up " 
a town, a chief, or a tribe in two or three day& He 
built numerous fortified kraals, to be occupied as per- 
manent camps by as many regiments of his army. The 
troops were sedulously drilled, by the advice, perhaps, 
of Chaka's European acquaintances, in a system of 
manoeuvres not before practised by African soldiery, 
which I have more particularly described in my chapter 
on Zulu tactics and other Kaffir warfare compared in 
their manner. Chaka succeeded, by these well-devised 
measures, in creating the most formidable military 
power that has been wielded, in modem times, by any 
native African potentate. 

I should not put before my readers a very agreeable 
narrative, if I were to relate the particulars of this 
great monarch's wars and conquests from 1813 to 
1828, shedding rivers of blood all over the countries 
east of the Drakenberg, and from the Limpopo in the 
north to the Umzimvubu, or St. John's in the south ; 
devastating the lands of the Swa^ies and Amatonga in 
one direction ; in the other. Natal, Basuto Land, and 
Fondo Land, besides the eastern districts of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Biver territories. There were few 
or no Europeans at that time in any of those parts; as 
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for the natives, they were destroyed wholesale, except 
those who could be driven up like herds of captured 
cattle, to augment the tyrant's hosts of military slaves 
in Zulu Land. The entire country of Natal was found 
quite empty of its former population in 1837, when 
the Dutch Boers came down there after crossing the 
Drakensberg from the Orange Sovereignty, as I shall 
relate presently. Chaka's motto was "Thorough" 
in the magnanimous work of violence, cruelty, and 
rapacity, which he considered to be his mission as a 
heaven-born or " Zulu " ruler of mankind. 

In the year 1825, when Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs visited 
the Zulu Kingdom, Chaka had some talk with him, 
inquiring about the state of political aflfairs in Europe 
and other parts of the world. Having been told 
something of the extent of British dominion, and the 
overthrow of the French empire of Napoleon at Water- 
loo ten years before, this half-naked barbarian com- 
placently remarked, " Yes, I see now, there are only 
two great chiefs in all the earth ; my brother, King 
George — he is King of all the Whites ; and I, Chaka, 
I am King of all the Blacks." 

Mr. Isaacs gained so much of his confidence as to 
receive a sort of grant of all the territory in Natal 
he might wish to take for himself and his paity of 
missionary and industrial settlers. But in visiting 
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the Court of Chaka, whose principal residence was at 
a Zulu town called Utukasa, on the Umvoti, within 
the present Natal boundary, Mr. Isaacs witnessed 
some dreadful instances of cruelty. Upon one occasion, 
he says, a hundred and seventy boys and girls were 
slaughtered for some offence committed by their 
parents against the King's most gracious majesty. 
Chaka himself began, with his own hands, by dragging 
forward several of the lads, and ordering their necks 
to be twisted, and others to be beaten to death. This 
went on two days, after which the king finished his 
entertainment by feasting and dancing with his 
courtiers and favourite soldiers. One of his palaces 
had its name changed to Umbulale, the ** Place of 
Slaughter," to commemorate the fact of his there 
putting to death a whole regiment of married soldiers, 
with their wives and children, because they had been 
defeated in a battle. 

This amiable and respectable example of " the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong " is certainly entitled 
to a grand place in history ; but his reign and life, 
however " Zulu," or " Celestial," had to come to an 
end. The termination of his career was characteristic 
and troublesome. He marshalled all his forces in 
1828, compelling some of the European settlers in 
Natal to join him, for an expedition to the south-west. 
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beyond the Umzimkulu and Umzimvubu, against 
Faku, king of the Amapondo nation. As usual in the 
campaigns of Chaka, he came, he saw, he conquered, 
pushing on as far as the Bashee, which was the 
boundary of the British Kaffrarian protectorate. This 
caused a great alarm in the east provinces of the Cape 
Colony, and the Governor hastily sent forth a company 
of our regular troops, with some of the militia 
Burghers, and several thousand of our native allies 
the Tembus, to stop the Zulu army in the Trans-Kei. 
Now the Zulu King had made short work of ravaging 
and harrying the land of the Pondos and Bomvanas, 
since their king had prudently withdrawn to the 
adjacent highlands. Chaka was already marching 
homewards in high triumph, with immense spoil of 
captured oxen and cows, when the British and Colonial 
force was out looking for him. This force, acci- 
dentally meeting with a fugitive tribe of innocent 
people, the Amangwana, who were driving their own 
herds, of nearly 20,000 beasts altogether, to a place 
of safety, mistook them for the hostile Zulus, and 
attacked them instantly. It is lamentable to record 
that several hundred lives of not unfriendly Kaffirs 
were lost by this unhappy error, while their cattle, 
speedily driven off by our native auxiliaries, could not 
afterwards be restored. 

D 2 
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King Chaka meantime returned, with his mighty 
army, to his ordinary residence on the Umvoti ; whence 
he immediately despatched another military expedi- 
tion, but the opposite way. It was to attack his 
northern neighbour, Usoshengane, towards the shore 
of Delagoa Bay. The Zulu troops, in a campaign of 
two months, suffered greatly from disease in that 
most unhealthy country, as well as from hunger and 
fatigue, and exposure to summer rains. Their ill 
success put Chaka in such a royal rage, that he 
decided to punish the disgraced soldiery by murdering 
some two thousand of the wives they had left at 
home. This massacre of women actually began, at 
the rate of three hundred daily, before the remnant of 
the army, reduced to one-third of its former strength, 
was on the return march. Among the victims were 
the wives of two of the king s brothers, who held 
command in that unlucky expedition. Upon their 
arrival home, in the month of September, Dingaan 
and Umhlangane, the princes in question, resolved to 
depose or assassinate their august relative, as his 
sublime ferocity had by this time excited the indigna- 
tion of all his subjects. They conspired with others, 
among whom his confidential servant, Umbopa, having 
unsuspected access to the royal person, undertook to 
perform the deed. The blow was struck on Sep- 
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tember 23, 1828, by the hand of Umbopa, with the 
ready assistance of the king's brothers, and several 
malcontent nobles or courtiers. Such was the fate of 
this South African Alexander and Zulu Napoleon, 
whose renown is still cherished by the lovers of 
martial prowess among his countrymen of the present 
generation. He was little above forty years of age, 
and had reigned but fourteen, in which brief space of 
time he had foimded a powerful native dynasty, and 
raised the Zulu nationality, almost a creation of his 
own, to the highest military and political importance. 
Truly, Chaka had not lived in vain ! 

The enviable succession to this illustrious monarch 
at once became a natural cause of deadly strife be- 
tween his aflfectionate brothers, Umhlangane and 
Dingaan. They lost no time in settling the matter by 
a duel, fought within the precincts of the royal palace, 
two or three days after the late king's decease and 
funeral. Dingaan killed the other, and was thereupon 
invested with the titles, dignity and authority of the 
Zulu King. 

The reign of Dingaan, from 1828 to 1840, was of a 
different character, inasmuch as he did not pretend 
to be a very great warrior, or seek wide enterprises 
of foreign conquest. His domestic government was, 
indeed, cruelly t3rrannical, and great numbers of his 
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miserable subjects fled the kingdom to escape its 
merciless laws, or the arbitrary rule of one who knew 
neither justice nor pity. Many thousands came into 
the Natal territory, where the British coast settlement 
of Durban was founded in 1835. With a view to 
obtain pardon for these distressed fugitives and restore 
them to their homes, the British local authorities made 
a treaty, by which Dingaan promised to let them 
return unmolested ; but on the other hand it was 
stipulated by him that any future deserters from his 
kingdom should be sent back there. This was a 
grievous error, and the execution of the compact was 
a deed that reflects no slight disgrace, as Bishop 
Colenso has remarked, on the British name in Africa. 
Though nothing was said of their treatment by 
Dingaan, it was perfectly well known that the pri- 
soners thus delivered into his hands would either have 
their brains knocked out with clubs, or be impaled, 
with the direst tortures, or be starved to death. A 
case is particularly described, in which a female of 
rank with her two servants, a man and woman, and 
three children, who had sought refuge in Natal, were 
given up to Dingaan, first the elders, afterwards the 
children, and were sent back across the frontier. The 
intolerable compact, however, was afterwards set aside. 
Natal has since absorbed a large portion of the Zulu 
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people, consisting, indeed, of the remnants of many 
tribes which had anciently belonged to that country, 
and had been removed elsewhere by Chaka. The 
frequent shifting of place, to and fro, at distances of 
several hundred miles, in the history of these pastoral 
native populations, has had a marked effect upon the 
condition of Africa. Their wealth being composed 
almost entirely of cattle, with a few simple utensils 
which are easily carried, and their houses of no costly 
or difficult construction, they can move readily enough 
wherever land is offered them. Natal has thus 
received, since it became British territory, an immi- 
grant African population of at least three hundred 
thousand. 

The events of Dingaan's time are closely associated 
with those passages of colonial history which I reserve 
for a later chapter ; but it is proper here to give some 
account of his detestable career, and of his conflicts 
with European settlers in Natal. He was not like 
Chaka, a great Napoleonic warrior and conqueror as- 
piring to gain universal dominion ; but a Machiavellian 
despot, who sought only to confirm his sway by 
destroying all foreign and domestic rivals, with the 
most insidious treachery and ruthless cruelty. It so 
happened that the first collision between Europeans 
and Zulus took place under the reign of Dingaan. 
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The emigrating Dutch Boers from the old Cape Colony, 
led by Pieter Retief and Gert Maritz, had in 1837 
moved far northward beyond the Orange River and 
further beyond the Vaal, till their progress was stopped 
by a conflict with the Matabele, an offshoot of the 
Zulu nation, whose chief, Umsilikatze or Mosilikatze, 
had seceded ten years before from Chaka's kingdom. 
The Boers moreover found the northern districts of the 
Transvaal ill-adapted for their pastoral occupation ; 
they preferred to turn eastward, crossing the Drakens- 
Ixjrg range of mountains, and descending into the 
Natal country. It was then little known to Europeans, 
•though its coast had obtained that name from the 
Portuguese above three centuries before. The Dutch 
East India Company, in 1719, had endeavoured to 
form a settlement on that shore. In 1824, a proposal 
was made to the British colonial government of the 
Cape by Lieutenants Farewell and King, who had 
visited Natal, to take possession of the country^ but 
this was declined. English Church missionaries, upon 
the recommendation of Captain Allen Gardiner, who 
had been in Zulu Land, were sent to the kingdom of 
Dingaan, with that monarch's permission. The first 
of these clergymen, the Rev. F. Owen, had recently 
taken up his abode at Umgungundhlovu, on the White 
Umvolosi river, at the beginning of the year 1838, 
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when the Dutchmen came down into the territory of 
NataL 

This territory was then considered part of the Zulu 
Empire created by Chaka, but scarcely any of its 
former native inhabitants were left. It was therefore 
proposed by the immigrant Boers to ask Dingaan for 
a grant of the vacant land, in return for a pledge of 
their constant alliance and assistance. Pieter Retief 
opened his negotiations, through Mr. Owen, with the 
Zulu King, and soon went forward to visit the royal 
court at Umgungundhlovu. That formidable name 
signifies, " The place of the trumpeting of the ele- 
phant,'' which is a figurative way of denoting the 
political capital, where the voice of the monarch, 
likened to the biggest of fierce beasts, was then wont 
to make himself heard. The palace of King Dingaan 
was neatly built, of a circular form, but not much 
more than twenty feet in diameter ; it was supported 
in the interior by twenty-two pillars, ornamentally 
covered with beads. In the same fortified town, or 
kraal, there were nearly seventeen hundred houses or 
huts, each of which could accommodate twenty soldiers. 
Pieter Retief and his companions were hospitably and 
pditely entertained. They beheld a grand military 
spectacle ; the parade of the Royal Guards, four 
thousand veterans with, ringed heads, bearing white 
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shields, and two thousand younger soldiers, wilt their 
black shields ; clattering upon these with knobby clubs 
or " kerries," and wildly bounding through a mazy war- 
dance, i;i which their ranks were mingled with those 
of a drove of beautiful ozen and heifers, to represent 
the spoils of warfare ; all perfectly arranged, though in 
seeming tumult of battle. Such was the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious Royalty, in the proud reign 
of Chaka and at the commencement of Diugaan's, 
among the Zulu nation. 

King Dingaan, after some days, had a business 
conversation with the worthy Dutchman, while Mr. 
Owen acted as interpreter and secretary. He was told 
of the injuries which the Boers in the Transvaal had 
suffered from the Zulu rebel chief Mosilikatze, and 
from the Matabele, who were mostly refugees out of 
Chaka's kingdom, their name in Zulu being "those 
who have disappeared/' Of course, the great Zulu 
potentate declared his intention to pursue and chastisiB 
those rebels ; but he also told Retief that some people 
riding horses, wearing clothes, and canying guns, had 
been guilty of stealing cattle belonging to himself. 
The Dutch leader earnestly denied this charge on the 
part of his own folk, and assured Dingaan that the 
Zulu cattle were to his knowledge in the possession of 
the Chief of the Mantatees, a tribe inhabiting the 
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uplands west of the Drakensberg, through which he 
and his followers had just' passed. Dingaan then 
asked that the Boers, as the price of his friendship and 
of their settlement in Natal, should recover his stolen 
property for him, which Ketief unwillingly promised 
to do. It was performed by the Dutchmen using an 
artifice to seize the person of the Mantatee Chief, and 
keeping him prisoner until the cattle were given up. 

Having accomplished this service to the Zulu 
King, Pieter Retief now thought it time to receive 
the stipulated grant of title-deeds to the fair lands 
of Natal. He set forth, on the first day of February 
1838, from the Boers' encampment of waggons on a 
southern branch of the Tugela, called the Bushman's 
River, upon his second journey to the capital of Zulu 
Land, which is about one hundred miles distant. 
Gert Maritz, it is said, felt some doubts of the Zulu 
King's honest intentions, and would have preferred 
sending only two or three messengers to convey the 
embassy. Pietor Retief, however, thought fit to 
make an imposing show, and took with him sixty or 
seventy of the Boers, well mounted and armed, with 
thirty Hottentot servants, led horses and baggage. 
They arrived at the court of Dingaan, and were 
again received with much civility; the King ex- 
pressing his satisfaction with the Boers for having 
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got back his stolen cattle from the Mantatees. He 
once more exhibited the barbaric parade of his army 
in a war-dance, and professed in return to admire 
the horaemanship of the Boers, and their skiU in 
using their fire-arms, which they showed off in the 
customary exercises of their troop. With regard 
to the business they had come to conclude, he made 
no further difficulty, but instructed Mr. Owen, as 
scribe, to write out a formal charter freely granting 
to the Dutch settlers all the country between the 
Tugela, which is still the Natal frontier river, and 
the Umzimvubu, in Kaffraria, the full extent of the 
present British province. All matters seemed to have 
been harmoniously agreed upon, and the Dutchmen 
were to live in perpetual peace and prosperity on 
this eastern shore of South Africa, which had been 
neglected or even positively rejected by the British 
government of the Cape Colony. But they had 
reckoned not indeed without their savage host, but 
with too great reliance upon his integrity ; and this 
mistake was to cost them dear. 

When the diplomatic business was finished, and 
Pieter Retief with his comrades was about to depart 
from Umgungundhlovu, to return to their fellow- 
countrymen in the Natal territory, which was hence- 
forth to be held as their own, Dingaan affectionately 
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entreated them to stay with him one day longer. 
He wished to give thiem a farewell party, with a very 
peculiar solemn dance and choral song of his expert 
court servitors and valiant body-guards, which they 
had not yet witnessed. He was so fond of the 
noble white men, and so much obliged to them for 
getting his lost bullocks and cows from the rascally 
MantateesI They must not quit his palace in such 
a hurry, Pieter Ketief, stout-hearted, frank and 
brave, consented to stay for this final Zulu enter- 
tainment. On the fatal morning of the 6th of 
February, two of the leading men of the Dutch party 
breakfasted with Mr. Owen and his wife and sister, 
when they expressed their confident belief in the 
i&ing's friendly disposition. The English clergyman 
was invited to be present at the festivity of that day, 
but chose to stay in his own house, studying the 
New Testament. The whole company of unsuspecting 
Dutchmen were admitted within the enclosure of 
the King's Kraal, leaving their guns, with their 
horses, in charge of the Hottentots outside. They 
found his Majesty seated in the centre of a large 
circle formed by Zulu soldiery of the highest rank, 
equipped in warlike array, with plumes of feathers 
on their heads and breasts, and with their shields, 
{uasegais, and knob-kerries, ready to perform the usual 
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mimic feats of the battle-dance. The King pleasantly 
saluted his guests^ bade them sit beside him on the 
ground, had them served with Zulu beer, and gave 
the signal for a preliminary dance round and round 
the place, going ever faster and faster, while the 
brandished weapons overhead, as the linked circle of 
savage warriors drew closer and closer to its middle 
point of space, had a fantastically terrible effect on 
the doomed spectators' minds. At length, suddenly 
springing to his feet, Dingaan exclaimed in a fierce 
and angry tone, " Bambani Batagati 1 '' or, " Seize the 
accursed wizards ! " for such in the view of Zulu 
criminal law is the character of all heinous and 
malignant criminals. The soldiers instantly laid hands 
upon every one of the sixty or seventy white men, 
who were unarmed, and dragged them out of the 
King's palace, while Dingaan coolly sent a message 
to the Rev. Mr. Owen, telling him " not to be Mght- 
ened, as he was going to kill the Boers."' That 
gentleman, a minute or two afterwards, heard a fear- 
ful clamour on- the hill directly opposite his abode, 
which was partly screened from view by his waggon 
in front of the hut. It was the customary place of 
execution for malefactors and prisoners of war, and 
for slaves, women, and others, slain as an expiatory 
sacrifice to the objects of heathen superstition. 
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"There," some one said to Mr. Owen, "they are 
killing the Boers' now 1" He went forward, and saw 
the hill side thronged with a great multitude, each 
of the hapless Dutchmen in the custody of nine or 
ten Zulus, who brought them in succession up to be 
slaughtered, their brains dashed out with the war- 
club, and their bodies speared ere they fell to the 
ground. Such was the farewell entertainment of 
brave Pieter Retief and his honest comrades, simple 
Dutch emigrant yeomen or Border farmers, at the 
court of the Zulu King, 

As for our countryman the Church missionary, he 
was presently sent for to the King's palace, and was 
told that he and the two ladies of his family might go 
in safety. They hastened the same day to leave that 
abode of cruelty, Umgungundhlovu, and joined the 
other English families in Natal, who went down to the 
sea-port, and there waited till the ** Comet *' brig was 
sent round to take them away. A few men stayed on 
the coast to see what would become of the infant 
European settlements. 

Dingaan was resolved to root these out of the earth, 
and to scatter the bones of their founders over the 
devastated fields they had laid out in vain. He lost 
not a moment in sending forth legions of his soldiery, 
the expeditious "travellers" of the Zulu army, to 
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pounce Upon every .Dutch hainlet of fresh-biiilt huts, 
or encampment of newly-arrived waggons, and to 
massacre all that lived under their shelter. The prin- 
cipal station of their community, as I have said, was 
on the banks of the Bushman's River, at a place which 
is now the chief town of an important district It 
bears the sorrowful Dutch name of Weenen, that is to 
say, " Weeping, ^^ in the ancient Hebrew fashion be- 
stowed on that site of a grievous affliction by the 
Bible-loving Dutch people. There it was that the 
Zulus, falling upon the aged, the infirm, and feeble, 
the women and children of the community, as the 
best of its adults and strong men were already cut off 
with Pieter Retief, found an easy prey. The number 
of Europeans there slaughtered was 366, besides some 
250 of their coloured servants. Gert Maritz, second 
to Retief in authority, was among those who died 
fighting in defence of his brethren. Their names are 
jointly commemorated to this day in that of the 
town or city of Pietermaritzburg, the capital of 
Natal. 

It was the boast of the Zulu tyrant, by this atrocious 
deed of treachery and cruelty, to have exterminated 
the foreigners in his dominions south of the Tugcla ; 
and he ordered the heart and liver of the Dutch com- 
mander to be exposed at the gate of the metropolis* 
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with certain mystic rites and incantations, that no 
stranger might ever hereafter pass the same way. But 
the remnant of Dutchmen in Natal who had survived 
the first onslaught, here and there fortifying them- 
selves in the " laager ^ formed by collecting waggons 
to enclose a square, with brushwood or thorn-bushes 
stuffed between and beneath, still defied the fury of 
their savage foe. They were reinforced by some of 
their own nation from the Orange River and the Vaal, 
while the few Englishmen on the sea-coast were ready 
to join in a war that seemed needful for their own 
security. Its fortunes were for some time uncei-tain 
or adverse ; in the month of April, a " commando " of 
400 mounted men, who boldly rode into the enemy's 
country, and attacked the capital, suffered a disastrous 
repulse. A party of eighteen or twenty Englishmen, 
with thirty Hottentots and a great mob of native allies, 
went upon an expedition to carry off some of the cattle 
of Zulu Land ; they were defeated, and only four or 
five of the English got back alive. Then King Din- 
gaan marched his army into the Natal country, across 
the Lower Tugela, and laid waste all the grounds 
planted or sown, and burnt every house or hut at the 
missionary station, as well as other settlements ; but 
their inhabitants had fled beyond his reach, and most 
of them had sailed to the Cape. He returned to Zulu 
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Land after some months^ and the arrival of a small 
force of British troops, before the end of 1838, put the 
port of Natal in safety. 

The Dutchmen, however, did not intend to relin- 
quish their hold on the country. Under the able 
management of Andries Pretorius, they resumed the 
war in 1839, when domestic treason in the Zulu 
kingdom afforded them a powerful ally. This ally 
was Prince Panda, a brother of King Dingaan, and 
not less eager to supplant the reigning monarch than 
Dingaan had been, ten or twelve years before, to get 
upon the throne of his elder brother Chaka. He had 
the command of 4000 of the best Zulu fighting men, 
whom he led to desert the King's standard, at a critical 
moment of the campaign early in the next year ; the 
Dutch force was thereby allowed to push far into the 
heart of the kingdom, and to encamp on the Black 
Umvolosi. In February, 1840, Dingaan was utterly 
defeated and his power destroyed; he was soon 
arrested and put to death by the partisans of his 
brother, and Panda, with the assistance of the Boers, 
to whom he confirmed the territorial grant of Natal, 
was enabled to ascend the Zulu throne. The policy 
of his long reign, which lasted fix)m 1840 to 1872, 
when he was succeeded by his son Ketchwhyo, was 
of a pacific character, giving no cause of offence or 
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alanu to his European neighbours. This will be the 
subject of a future chapter. 

The national pride of warlike supremacy and lust 
of conquest, which had been excited by the victories 
of Chaka, then seemed to give place to milder senti- 
ments. It is within the recollection of many of my 
present readers, that Christian missionary enterprise 
looked with peculiar hopefulness upon the Zulus, as a 
docile, intelligent, and rather amiably disposed people. 
The appointment of Dr. Colenso to the Bishopric of 
Natal, and liis report of a first visit to that country in 
1853, awakened considerable interest amolig English 
churchmen in the prospects of moral elevation for this 
race ; while Zulu Land itself has also been occupied 
by Swedish, or Norwegian, and other Protestant 
foreign missions. But I shall speak by-and-by of the 
condition of the Zulus at a recent period, first of 
those located in the British province of Natal, and 
secondly, of those in Ketchwhyo's kingdom, subject to 
the native laws and institutions. It is well, in the 
meanwhile, to bid the reader observe that Chaka's and 
Dingaan's regime of bloodthirsty ferocity, the most 
horrible features of which I have forborne to present 
in this chapter — for instance,* the hideous ceremonial 
of massacre at the funeral of Chaka's mother — belongs 
to past history. Considerable changes have indeed 

E 2 
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been introduced, during the last thirty or forty yeara, 
in the spirit and procedure of Zulu native govern- 
ment. To the faithful counsel and good moral in- 
fluence of some Englishmen, holding official positions 
of authority in Natal, this beneficial progress hitherto 
has been mainly ascribed. 

Before continuing the outline of Zulu history, through 
the unwarlike reign of Panda, I think it will be ex- 
pedient to describe the constitution of the Zulu army, 
its organisation, equipment, and tactics in the field, 
bringing this account down to the present day, when 
it has suddenly been put in collision with the British 
military forces in South Afirica. The previous experi- 
ences of Kaffir warfare had been of such a different 
character, that a comparison may be found not wholly 
devoid of practical instruction ; so at least it appears 
to myself, from personal recollections of what I have 
seen in that kind of service. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ZULU TACTICS AND MnJTAEY OEGANIZATION OOM- 
PABED WITH OTHEE KAFPIE WAEPAEB. 

Composition of the Zulu Army. — Equipment and weapons. — Mode of 
fightingy different from that of Frontier Eafl&rs. — Tactics and 
manoeuvres. — KafSr stratagems, feints, and decoys. — Zulu final rush 
and close combat — How the Boeis and Qriquas deal with them. — 
The Boers' waggon laager. — Incumbrance of cattle. — "The Snob of 
all Wars." 

The Zulu army, putting it at the lowest figure, is 
said to consist of 40,000 fighting men. In addition 
to these there are two Royal regiments, each having 
its own military kraal or head-quarters. Five of these 
corps consist of single regiments, the others being an 
amalgamation of several They contain men of all 
ages, married and unmarried. Some of these arc quite 
old men, whilst others are mere lads. Each of these 
regiments is divided into wings. These wings are 
again subdivided into companies of an average strength 
of fifty men. Each corps has a commanding officer and 
a wing officer; there are likewise company officers, 
viz., a captain with from one to three subalterns. The 
unifoim, if such it can be called, diiS^n in each regi- 
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ment. The married men, for instance, shave the centre 
of the head and wear the ring. This ring is made of 
sedge formed into a sort of coronet. Over this the 
hair is most ingeniously plastered by means of a 
glutinous substance which they get from the leaves of 
the mimosa tree and which is, I believe, the production 
of the larvae of some insect. This ring when well 
manipulated has all the appearance of a band of solid 
leather. The unmarried men wear the hair in its 
natural state. The former are further distinguished 
by white or parti-coloured shields, the latter by their 
carrying black shields. The laws with regard to 
marriage are most despotic in that country. No one, 
male or female, can marry without the permission of 
the King. On the average, soldiers do not marry 
until they are forty years of age. 

A short account of the peculiarities of the different 
regiments of which this unique army is composed may 
be interesting, and is here given. I must premise, 
in order that its constitution may be properly under- 
stood, that as a regiment grows old it is usually 
recruited by other regiments, so that the youths may 
have the opportunity given them of benefiting by the 
experience of their elders. This is how it is that corps 
get in time to be some thousands strong. There are 
five corps which are now formed of one sole regiment,. 
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which has gradually absorbed that to which it was 
aflfiliated. The Usixepi corps, of which the original 
levy has all but died out, the age of the survivors 
being eighty, is one of those raised by Chaka ; but 
on the principle just stated this corps now consists 
almost wholly of the Nokeuke regiment, whose name 
in English means the Dividers, and which was raised 
by King Panda. The age of these men is stated at 
thirty. Their shields are mostly black ; a large num- 
ber, however, are black and white. This corps musters 
2000, and its men dre distinguished by a band of 
leopard's skin or sometimes otter-skin round the fore- 
head with two plumes of the Kaffir finch on the head 
pointing backwards, ear-flaps of green monkey-skin, 
and bunches of white cow-tails hanging from the neck 
down the chest and back. The principal men wear 
a short kilt of civet and green monkey-skin, tied 
round the waist and descending half-way to the knee. 
The Mh^hele, whose nominal age is 78, though com- 
posed chiefly of a younger regiment, Umhlanga, (the 
Reeds) wear green monkey-skins, white cow-tails, 
leopard band, and bunch of black ostrich feathers in 
front of the head, surmounted by a few white plumes ; 
they number 1000. The 3rd corps, Umlambongwenya 
(Alligator River) age of men seventy-five, was replaced 
by Umxapu (Sprinklers) whose age is thirty-five, 
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numbering 2000. The 4th corps, Udukuza (Wan- 
derers) are only 500 : the 5th corps, Bulamayo (The 
Place of Killing) number 1000. The Udhlam-bedhlu 
(Ill-tempered) sixty-eight years old, are derived from 
two corps, the Ngwekwe (Crooked-stick), and the 
Ngulubi (Pigs) 1500; all married men, from fifty- 
three to fifty-five, carrying the white shield, with 
white or red spots. A crack corps is the Inkulutyane 
(Straight Lines) derived from three regiments, the 
men being all veterans from thirty-five to sixty-four ; 
numbering 2500. The Undabakaombi, aged fifty-five, 
number 1000. The Isanqu include the largest regi- 
ment in the Zulu army, viz., the Undi, of King 
Ketchwhyo's own raising, with a military kraal of its 
own. This corps includes also the Boyal regiments 
Akonkone (Blue Gum) ; Ndhlondhlo (Euphorbia) ; 
Indluyengwe (Leopard's Den) ; and Nkobamakosi or 
(Bender of Rings). The strength of this corps, com- 
posed of picked men from twenty-three to ferty-five, 
is 6000. In glancing over the names of Basuto chiefs 
and other savage commanders of Zulu regiments it is 
ominously significant to meet here and there some- 
name more familiar to our ears ; Manzini for instance 
is evidently not Zulul This is possibly some half- 
caste or white desperado who has accepted service 
under King Ketch whyo. To complete our summary, 
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we have again the corps Udhloko (The Snake) age 
forty, 2500 men ; who add to the usual costume one 
long feather of the blue crane. The Umbonambi (Evil 
Seers) thirty-two, number 1500. Attached to these 
are the Amashutu (Loiterers) 500, making a total of 
2000. The Umcitu (Sharp-pointed), 2500, inclu4e 
the Ungakamalye or Stonecatchers, numbering 500. 
The name Umcitu is taken from a stick sharpened at 
both ends, because during the quarrel between Ketch- 
whyo and his brother some of the men composing the 
corps took one side and some another. The Umzinyati 
and line regiments, together 4000 men, also called 
Usindandhlovu (Weight of the Elephant) dwell in the 
kraal lately built by Ketchwhyo. A regiment in 
course of formation, but with no military kraal, brings 
the practical strength, as already stated, of the Zulu 
army to upwards of 40,000. At an interval of fix)m 
two to four years, all the young men up to fourteen 
or fifteen are formed into regiments. They are then 
given a year's probation, at the end of which time 
they are placed in a military kraal and either incor- 
porated with other regiments, or composed as a new 
one. 

These regiments, as I have shown, are occasionally 
some thousands strong. The Zulu army requires little 
commissariat or transport on the march ; three or four 
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days' provisions in the shape of maize or millet^ and a 
herd of cattle proportionate to the distance which has 
to be traversed, accompany each regiment The 
provisions, sleeping mats, and blankets, are carried by 
lads who follow each regiment and assist in driving 
the cattle. The officers march immediately in rear of 
their men^ and constant commmiication is kept up by 
runners. During an engagement a large body of 
troops is kept as a reserve. The commander and staff 
retire to some eminence, and retain one or two of the 
older regiments as an extra reserve. They are armed 
with fire-armd of various kinds and patterns, from 
muskets and old Enfields up to the arms of precision of 
the present day. Each man carries a certain number 
of throwing assegais, generally three or four, but every 
soldier, as a sine qud non, is provided with a short hea vy- 
bladed assegai, which is always reserved for close quar* 
ters, and never parted with, it being punishable with 
death even to leave it on the field of battle. The origin 
of its first institution by Chaka is thus stated. In 
early times the Zulus, like our Eastern Frontier Kaffirs, 
were armed with throwing assegais or javelins, of which 
they carried a bundle into the field ; but Chaka, Din- 
gaan's predecessor, tried an experiment. He armed one 
regiment Mrith sticks, representing a short stout stabbing 
assegai, something like a Roman sword used dagger- 
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wise^ and another regiment with sticks representing the 
throwing assegai. These two regiments were then 
ordered to engage in mock combat, and after a certain 
time the King sent his councillors to count how many 
body- marks as representative of wounds each man had 
received ; and when it was reported to him that the 
men armed with the stabbing assegai had only one or 
two marks each, but that the others were covered 
with marks (simply because after throwing one or two 
sticks, they were run in upon by the others and 
stabbed ad libitum), Chaka ordained that the in- 
variable arm of the Zulu warrior in future should 
always be the stabbing assegai in one hand and a 
shield in tixe other. Their full eflficiency, however, 
has been further promoted by the irrefragable law that 
the Zulus shall charge in columns, and the hind ranks 
be always ready to rush on over the men of the front 
ranks if they fall, on pain of death to every survivor 
on returning home. It is told how on one occasion 
Dr. Andrew Smith had taken two Zulu emissaries 
from Mosilikatse to see a review of the 72nd regiment 
on the parade ground at Cape Town, These two 
dark captains were no doubt, it was thought, likely to 
be much impressed with the regularity and precision 
of the manoeuvres exhibited. But when Dr. Smith, 
who had gained their confidence, asked them what 
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they would do if they had to fight these magnificently 
apparelled and perfectly armed Highlanders^ they 
replied with a sardonic chuckle that they should just 
wait until they got them into difficult ground, and 
then would suddenly rush in upon them from both 
sides at once with their shields and stabbing assegais 
and stab every man before he could load his musket 
a second time. Alas ! something like this was exactly 
realized with the poor 24th regiment just forty-three 
years after that announcement of Zulu tactics. The 
reports are so conflicting that it is difficult to say 
what actually took place on that sad occasion; but 
there is every reason to suppose that they followed 
the enemy, or were decoyed into broken ground, and 
were then run in upon at close quarters with stabbing 
assegais worked as quick as lightning by savages 
without any incumbrance of clothing to impede the 
activity of their movementa 

It must be borne in mind that our troops at present 
employed in fighting the Zulus have now to oppose 
a totally different kind of foe, and meet entirely 
dissimilar tactics and weapons to those hitherto em- 
ployed by the frontier Kaffirs with whom we have 
been at issue in former wars. The operations of the 
Kaffirs in the field have been no doubt influenced in 
a very great degree by the nature of the country in 
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which they fight. The Gaikas, for instance, before 
they were driven over the Kei by our victorious 
columns, defended themselves in the dense bush and 
scrub, which borders the Great Fish River and is to 
Ijc found eo densely covering the tract of country 
between that district and the Keiskamma. This 
cover they naturally availed themselves of largely ; 
indeed, they were always against appearing at all in 
the open Veldt, if they could avoid it. Like wise men 
they left that for us to do 1 For our soldiers were 
just as averse to ent^r the bush, as they were to 
leave it. Nothing to this day is so difficult as to 
get our men into the scrub. When once an infantry 
soldier loses sight, if only for a moment, of his com- 
panions, he feels bewildered. He is accustomed to 
feel the touch of his next file. The British soldier 
is in fact a gregarious animal. He is taught to 
skirmish after a fashion ; that is, to stalk along in 
an upright position, with shoulders well kept back 
and body mathematically perpendicular, his eyes 
elevated heavenward, firing by word of command 
at nothing particular. Should he be directed to get 
under shelter, the unfortunate man is so tightly 
strapped and laden (the Kaffirs always called them 
pack oxen) that he can hardly avail himself of it ! 
While his enemy the wily Kaffir never ex;poses his 
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body needlessly, but carries the art of skirmishing 
to perfection. He can, if necessary, creep noiselessly 
along the ground, anxiously making for the shelter 
of some friendly ant-heap, or some little inequality 
in the ground. And in this extended position any 
trifling object that is suflScientJy large to cover his 
head protects him from observation. You see the 
puff of smoke which follows the flash of his musket, 
but you have nothing to fire at in return. How 
adroitly he springs up when your bullet has whizzed 
harmlessly over his head, and how cunningly he 
strives to gain that little strip of brush on your flank 
unobserved, and seems almost to sink into the very 
earth when you discover him 1 Even when secreted 
behind a bush, he invariably jumps on one side a 
good yard after he fires, knowing that you will 
naturally aim at the spot where you last saw the 
explosion of his musket. All this time he is coolly 
potting away at his magnanimous foe, the unfortunate 
pipe-clay, who is bearing his greatcoat and field 
blanket as Christian did his sins in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, in an intolerable burden on his shoulders, 
steadfastly walking after the same Kaffir in the 
open plain bolt upright, as if on parade, giving the 
wily foe five shots for his one, and disdaining con- 
cealment Then again, the frontier Kaffir never 
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attacked us unless it quite suited his purpose so to 
do ; that is until he had entangled us in some am- 
buscade or position which gave him every advantage. 
It was like chasing a Will o' the Wisp. He could 
always avoid an attack and lie perdu whilst wo were 
breaking our hearts looking for him. As we drove 
him further and further over the Kei, so our task 
became easier. Now in Zulu Land there is a great 
scarcity of bush; the country, though broken and 
rugged, especially near the coasts in the midland 
district has in many parts the look of downs, being 
composed of rolling sweeps of ^ass. And as a neces- 
sary consequence a different system of tactics has 
suggested itself to the Zulu Kaffirs. Concealment 
being difficult, the bold course was obviously the 
best. Chaka, the founder of the nation, was the first 
chief who attempted anything like military organ- 
ization. To him is due the fonnation of the army 
into corps and regiments, the attack in column, and 
the change of tactics implied in the preference shown 
for the short stabbing assegai over the longer javelin 
made to be projected at a distance, thus compelling the 
combat d outraiice at close quarters. The very ap- 
pearance of the massive column of dusky warriors ad- 
vancing at speed to the attack, accompanied by the 
rattling of spears, and the rising and falling sounds 
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of the war song sounding in hoarse tones from so 
many thousand throats, is indeed of itself suflBcient 
to strike awe into the hearts of their native enemies. 

The attack commences at rifle or gun range, skir- 
mishers being thrown out in advance. The columns 
are formed in regular order, often thirty or forty deep, 
with intervals of about four feet between the files. If 
it be possible, the attack is deferred until the enemy 
is inveigled, by clever manoeuvring, into difiicult 
ground. As the column nears, its centre is suddenly 
seen to retreat as if in flight, and indeed often goes 
straight to its rear. At the same moinent the wings 
give ground also, bearing away to the right and left. 
Should the enemy foUoM'' and become broken in the 
pursuit, which is the object of the feint, the Zulu 
column speedily countermarches, turns at once to the 
right about, and doubles back in the form of a 
crescent upon the unsuspecting foe. The wings 
overlapping attack the enemy on both flanks simul- 
taneously as well as in the rear; and the Zulus 
uttering their diabolical war cry, rush in with their 
stabbing assegais and shields, at close quarters. 
Should they be too many for their opponents no 
quarter is given, and their bloody work is soon 
ended. 

The Zulu Kaflir, denied the shelter of the bush, 
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protects his body with the shield, its artificial sub- 
stitute. These shields are made of great size and 
length, so as almost to cover the whole person ; they 
are constructed of tough ox-hide, stretched over a 
framework of wood, and are pierced down the centre 
with eyelet holes in regular sequence. Protected by 
these they do not hesitate to run in and engage their 
enemies in a hand-to-hand encounter, their shields 
being sufficiently strong to resist the blade of their 
opponents' assegais, which are caught harmlessly on 
the surface, whilst the merciless short stabbing assegai 
is held in readiness for speedy retaliation. 

Though the Zulus fight so boldly in the open 
country, ambuscades and feints and decoys of various 
kinds often figure in their tactics in the field. Like 
the frontier Kafiir, they often leave cattle in exposed 
places ; or else detached bodies of natives, who show 
themselves near dense thickets with the object of 
drawing on an attack. This attack inevitably brings 
down large masses of the Zulus from their retreats 
upon the unsuspicious foe. In the war of '51, our 
officers had many narrow escapes of being cut oflf in 
this manner, and notably in the Keiskamma bush, 
where Lieutenant Robertson of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles nearly lost his life. A short account of this 
affair will, perhaps, set the nature of these decoys 
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more plainly before the reader, than a more general 
description. Lieutenant Kobertson, then, had set out 
from the little camp which had been formed by a 
portion of the 73rd Regiment under Colonel Eyre, 
with a small force of Cape Mounted Bifles, and some 
levies, in the Keiskamma country. ' As he went 
along looking in the direction of the bush, Robertson 
perceived some KaflSr horses tied to a tree in the 
distance. Hastily calling together a few volunteers, 
consisting of some seven or eight Mounted Rifles and 
a few mounted levies under the command of a young 
officer of the name of Morris, quite a lad who had 
lately joined, he started oflf in pursuit accompanied, at 
the laat moment, by Lieutenant and Adjutant Fletcher 
of the 73rd, who, being also mounted, joined the 
party, glad no doubt to escape for a time from the 
ennui of inaction. Poor fellow, he never returned 
alive. They gallopped up to the bush, got the order 
to dismount, and were securing the horses when the 
war cry sounded in their ears, and in an instant the 
whole country was alive with Kaffirs. Overwhelmed 
by numbers, the little band retreated steadily, deter- 
mined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. Their 
line of retreat now led them to the brink of a steep 
ravine, down whose almost perpendicular sides the 
little party, dismounting, were obliged to lead their 
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horses^ keeping up an incessant fire as they retreated, 
step by step, in the very faces of the Kaffirs. Here 
poor Fletcher received a shot in the right knee which 
brought him down, and he fell pierced with assegais* 
Robertson's horse was shot, and the young levy 
officer, Morris, badly wounded in the side with an 
assegai. The troop horse led by the young fellow 
being frightened, made his escape, and Morris, whose 
strength was rapidly failing him, was on the point of 
being captured, when Robertson had the good fortune 
to catch one of the dead Riflemen's horses, jumped on 
his back, and placing the young officer across his 
saddle, made his escape back to camp. The Kaffirs 
were heard yelling like demons after him, " Sons of 
Eno 1 ^ (It was in Stock's country,) " Seize him with 
your hands 1 " as they pressed round him, vainly en- 
deavouring to stop his ffight. In this ravine noiany of 
the little detachment fell ; the remainder made their 
^^•ay up the other side of the ravine, and were still in 
full flight, when they fortunately fell in with our own 
column, which was patrolling within a short distance. 
That the mode of fighting in column, followed up by 
the irresistible fury of a last rush at close quarters, 
has been hitherto successful, and that it has led to 
the invariable defeat of their tribal enemies by the 
victorious Zulus, there can be little doubt. It was, 
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indeed, a cunning as well as cruel device of Chaka's, 
this substitution of the short stabbing assegai, for the 
much less formidable javelin formerly in use. It 
compelled the Zulu to fight hand-to-hand. Then, 
again, by Chaka's law, it was death or glory. Should 
the Zulu regiment return unsuccessful from the fray, 
no matter whether it had fought bravely or otherwise, 
the punishment for defeat was death. Whole regi- 
ments, consisting of some thousands of warriors, have 
been sacrificed — massacred in cold blood for the crime 
of defeat ; nay, their very relations and friends were 
even put to death by this despotic monster of cruelty, 
merely because they had dared to remove the bodies 
of the slain for the purpose of giving them decent 
burial. Thus, the Zulu may be said to fight with a 
rope round his neck. He dares not fail, lest failure 
should bring worse punishment — death with dishonour. 
What wonder, then, that the appearance alone of these 
imposing masses has often been sufficient of itself to 
turn the tide of battle in their favour, as against the 
scattered ranks of their undisciplined enemies ? 

The Zulus are above everything else a military 
nation. How characteristic was that remark which 
the Zulu chief Pakade made to Bishop Colenso ! The 
Bishop, after laboriously endeavouring to awaken the 
chief's attention to an interest in his attempted trans- 
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lation of the Lord's Prayer in Zulu, was suddenly 
pulled up by his eagerly impatient interruption and 
exclamation, " Yes! yes I that is all very good, but how 
do you make gunpowder ? " King Ketch whyo's great 
grievance indeed since his accession to the throne has 
always been, that he was denied the customary privi- 
lege enjoyed from time immemosial by Zulu Kings of 
"washing his spears/' i.e. laving them in the blood 
of his enemies ! 

The esprit de corys is never lost sight of in 
the case of Zulu warriors. All possible means are 
brought into play, with a view to keep them in a 
proper state of training and efficiency. Every festival 
and every grand ceremony or rejoicing is celebrated 
by a review and display of regiments. On these 
occasions, the soldiers are called upon to go through 
their exercises and manoeuvres, and to exhibit their 
proficiency in martial movements, before the as- 
sembled chiefs and courtiers, whose plaudits stimulate 
them sometimes to a perfect pitch of frenzy. 

That the Boers and the Griquas have both success- 
fully opposed the tactics of the Zulus by the simple 
device of preventing them from coming to close 
quarters, has been often demonstrated, and this indeed 
seems the preferable way of getting the better of- the 
savages. The Boers formed their waggon-trains into 
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laagers^ that is, arranged their long waggons in a 
hollow square. Outside this barrier they piled up 
brushwood and mimosa thorn bushes, so as to form a 
species of stockade. Within this enclosure they took 
shelter with their families and cattle, leaving inter- 
stices here and there between the waggons to serve as 
loopholes. The Zuli}s came on as usual in masses, but 
could never succeed in getting near the Boers, who 
shot them down with their long "roers'' as fast as 
they appeared, until at last, tired of the unequal 
conflict, the Zulus retired disheartened from the field. 
As the Boers were dead shots, the loss of life on the 
Zulu side was very considerable in these combats. 
The Griquas again, under Waterboer, engaged the 
Zulus on horseback. Delivering their fire repeatedly 
into the masses who marched against them, they never 
waited to allow their enemies the chance of coming to 
close quarters ; but, turning their horses about again 
and again, retired so as to keep the Zulus at a safe 
distance while they picked off the foremost men with 
their rifles. The experiences of the present war have 
shown the importance of entrenched camps as against 
the Zulus, and have proved to demonstration that our 
long waggon-trains, when not properly parked or 
laagered according to the Dutch custom, may be a 
source of infinite danger, from the difficulty of pro- 
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tecting such an enormously extended line as they form 
when this precaution is neglected On the other hand, 
that they may be extemporized into an admirable 
means of defence by the simple expedient of drawing 
them up in proper form when out-spanning for the halt, 
which gives no more trouble, there can be no manner 
of doubt ; — a plan which also admits of the more 
safely kraaling of the cattle. 

The presence of the cattle themselves is always an ele- 
ment of danger in Kaffir warfare. Afavourite manoeuvre, 
for instance, of all the Kaffir tribes is to send scouts, 
who make their way, if possible, into the midst of the 
kraal or laager in which they are confined at night in 
the midst of a camp. These oxen, by spearing and 
hustling, are frightened into a regular stampede. In 
the confusion caused by this stampede the camp is 
attacked, or the oxen probably break through the 
camp at some point, thereby creating a break in the 
defence, which the wily Kaffirs are not slow at availing 
themselves of. Cattle, — ^the only riches, the great 
negotiable commodity, in fact the only medium of 
exchange, the equivalent for marriage and power in 
Kaffirland, — ^has been and will ever be the incentive 
to wars and disputes between the colonist and the 
savage. The continual thefts of cattle have always 
been the commencement of our Border warfare ; as 
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it always has been one of our great objects to wrest 
them from the Kafl^, with the object of driving 
them to extremity by depriving them of the means 
of existence. Taking cattle from the Kaffir strong* 
holds has hitherto been the inglorious task of the 
British soldier. Sad to say, the successful warrior 
is estimated less by the number of scalps which adorn 
his belt, or the excellence of his manoeuvres in the 
field, than by the number of heifers he can drive in 
patriarchal fashion before his victorious columns. 
Well may a Kaffir war be termed the "snob" of 
all wars! 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FEONTIEB DEFENCE SEEVIOB. THE CAPE 
MOUNTED EIFLES. 

ProgresBive changes. — The Boers' Commando.— Fingo auxiliaries.— 
Colonial mixed levies. — An nnsoldierly rabble. — Lakeman's Leather 
Legion. — Armstrong's Horse. — The Cape Mounted Rifles. — Organi- 
zation of that Regiment. — Dapi>er little Hottentots. — Arms and 
uniform. — Their horses. — Cavalry and Infantry in one corps. — Our 
Cavalry Colonel — Our Infantiy ColoneL — Sharp-sighted'' Totties." 
— ^Abolition of the Raiment. — The Armed and Mounted Police. — 
The Frontier Forts.— New Defence Corps established last year. 

At a time like the present, when our frontiers have 
become so enormously extended and the task of 
protecting them so difficult, the problem as to how 
they are to be defended in the most efficient mamner 
is needful to be solved. And it therefore becomes 
interesting to inquire what is the best kind of force 
which can be most usefully employed to carry out 
that object ; more especially as it is important that 
the colony should be placed as speedily as possible 
in a position to defend itself in the event of future 
complications with the numerous native elements with 
which it is on all sides surrounded. It may not. 
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therefore, be unprofitable to give a retrospective 
account of the different auxiliary forces which have 
been employed from time to time in our former wars 
with the Kaflfirs, as well as the different systems of 
defence which have been maintained for that purpose, 
examining also their respective merits, and their 
adaptability to the end proposed by their institution. 
From the time when the Great Fish Biver was the 
boundary of the colony, the Boers, who were the 
pioneers of civilization, were the first Europeans who 
came in contact with the swarm of invading Kaffirs 
which had overflowed the colony from the north- 
eastern parts of Africa. Before, indeed, the British 
Government sent any armed force to the frontier, the 
Boer Commando was the earliest means of defence 
employed against the Kaffirs. This Commando was 
a levy of mounted farmers, called into the field by 
their Field-Comet or High Sheriff, for the purpose of 
recapturing cattle of which they had been plundered 
by the Border Kaffirs, anS of retaliating against the 
offenders. Even then a mounted force seems to have 
been the most effectual one that could be employed 
against the natives. The Boers, as far as I can see, 
appear to have always been able to hold their own 
pretty much against their native enemies when left 
to themselves. They depended upon their trusty 
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weaponSj the long "roers," with which they have 
always made such excellent practice ; and their horses 
usually gave them a certain advantage over their 
dismounted opponents. Among our earliest auxiliary 
forces were the Fingoes, who, since they were taken 
under British protection and rescued from the hands 
of the Gaika Kaffirs, their enslavers, have always 
fought on our side. But though they have been at 
times very useful in scouring the bush, driving cattle 
and so forth, they are naturally too much in dread of 
their conquerors to be of much good against them. 
Then again, in common with all the nativQ levies 
whom we have hitherto brought into the field, they 
are not only wretched shots but very wasteful of 
their ammunition, and are apt to be entirely " out of 
it" just at the critical moment when it would be 
really useful. They are therefore not much to be 
depended upon. I was once a witness to a complete 
panic amongst a Fingo force which accompanied our 
column when engaged with Kaffirs in the Keiskamma 
bush in the war of 1851. The Kaffirs had been, as 
usual, pressing upon our rear all day ; and a squadron 
of my regiment, the Cape Mounted Rifles, had been 
doing its usual hard work of supplying, the rear guard, 
with a view of protecting the column in its retreat 
The bush was very thick, and indeed it was nothing 
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more or less than running the gauntlet through a 
series of ambuscades ; the Kaffirs could literally walk 
up to the edge of the bush^ and fire into the column 
under cover. This cover was so tangled that we 
could not even get inside it. To make matters worse, 
as far as I was concerned, I was riding a horse that 
day which would not stand tire. He was my pack- 
horse, properly speaking, but my charger had fallen 
lame, and I was obliged to shift the pack to him, and 
take the pack-horse as a substitute. This pack- 
horse was a strong brute, but he had a very queer 
temper. Finding that he obstinately refused to 
face the sharp fire which the Kaffirs were sending 
into our rear, I was obliged to dismount from his 
back early in the day and take him back to the 
column, whilst I had to fight on foot. As my troop 
was mounted this was rather awkward. We had come 
to a part of the road where it made a sudden, sharp 
descent very much broken with thorny scrub. The 
Fingoes who formed part of our rear-guard were 
slowly retreating down the hill, when I saw the Kaffirs 
make a sudden rush in upon the unfortunate Fingoes. 
Breaking their assegais short off as they came on, they 
were in amongst them in a moment. I never shall 
forget the helpless way in which those poor fellows 
gave themselves up to their fate. They were evidently 
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too much scared to make any resistance against their 
cruel enemies. It was quite touching to hear the 
Fingoes call upon their mothers in their agony, as if 
these could help them. My mounted men made a 
dash and drove off the Kaffirs^ as they always did when 
they could fairly get at them ; but not before a great 
many had been disposed of. I saw then that the 
Fingoes would never get to close quarters with the 
Kaffirs if they could avoid it To give them their due, 
however, they fight decently when well backed, and 
are wonderfully energetic when their enemy is running 
away. The Fingoes were generally located in large 
settlements or kraals built near the forts. The princi- 
pal villages at Fort Peddie and King William's Town 
contained each some seven or eight hundred of them 
with their families. Their huts, constructed in a 
similar manner to the Kaffirs', were disposed in streets 
BO as to defend the large cattle-kraals made in the 
centre, into which the herds were driven every night 
for protection. Sometimes, in consequence of excessive 
drought, their cattle were driven far away from the 
settlements, guarded only by a few herdsmen, in search 
of grass, which in the dry season is very scarce. The 
Kaffirs, taking advantage of the opportunity, pounced 
upon them and drove them off. When this happened 
they might be seen rushing pell-mell out of their huts 
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in all directions, with sucb weapons as they could 
readily lay their hands upon in pursuit of the robbers, 
each striving to overtake his neighbour, and swarming 
out in their blankets like so many white ants ; setting 
out at a species of jog-trot, anxiously looking out for 
the spoor of their retreating enemies. They are very 
persevering on these expeditions, and have beeu known 
to stay out for days without food rather than return 
unsuccessful. Under these circumstances they will 
fight very desperately, and generally succeed in recap- 
turing their cattle and putting their foe to the rout. 

Of all the diflferent kinds of levies which have been 
raised in the country, none were less to be depended 
upon than the Cape Town levies. Some of these were 
Europeans. The remainder embraced every variety of 
caste from the Day-and-Martin-coloured Mozambique 
nigger, to the parchment-faced Irishman. Here might 
be seen runaway sailors, discharged soldiers, scamps 
out of employ, and ragged rascals of every description 
who preferred the glorious profession of arms to hard 
work of any kind. Like all soldiers, they were clad 
and shod by contract. Their outfit, furnished by slop- 
sellers, contributed therefore, as might be supposed, a 
pleasing variety of costume, the military forage-cap 
mingling sociably with the paletot and ankle-jacks of 
private life. Their sense of discipline was not very strict. 
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They were accustomed to look upon the most ordinary 
commands of their superior officers as admitting « 
of argument Thus, when required to mount sentry, 
if they were not relieved at the proper time from their 
posts, they had an unpleasant habit of notifying the 
fact to the corporal of the guard by firing oflf their 
muskets. They might possibly shoot some stray 
wanderer who was so mifortunate as to cross their 
beat by so doing. But this little contre-temps they 
looked upon as la fm^tune de guerre^ nor did it 
discompose them. This noble indifference to human 
life was as strongly exhibited on patrol aa elsewhere, 
an officer and several men having been destroyed in 
this manner in the commencement of the war of 
1851 by these worthies, whose style of firing was 
distributed amongst their friends as well aa their 
foes most indiscriminately and impartially. Nothing 
can give an adequate idea of their grotesque appear- 
ance on the line of march : the utter absence of all 
regularity, their muskets sloping at a hundred different 
angles, their rolling gait, and the number of miscellane- 
ous odds and ends and loose ropes hanging about them. 
They are perfectly uncontrollable, their officers having 
abandoned all idea of discipline as hopeless. Thus they 
go along in a confused rabble ; each one walking his 
own pace and carrying his weapon as he finds most 
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convenient, and laughing and chattering incessantly. 
Nothing is more difl5cult than to keep the volatile 
warrior from straggling on the line of march. Now it 
is a shoe coming off or a strap giving way ; or he must 
stop five minutes while he takes off bundle after bundle 
to get at his ration biscuit — ^his three days' supply of 
which he generally finishes long before he arrives at 
his first encampment. Then he must stop to drink at 
every little vley, or pool of muddy water near the road, 
and perhaps is missing altogether and does not turn up 
for some hours, when it appears that he has been 
attracted by some pumpkin plantation or mealy 
(Indian com) field, of which he brings off some forty 
or fifty specimens, ingeniously stowed away on various 
parts of his person, and not unfrequently an enormous 
pumpkin, or perhaps two, scdtirewise, impaled upon his 
musket 

Then we had a most extraordinary corps of Riflemen, 
raised, I believe, in the first instance and equipped 
at the expense of Captain (afterwards Sir) Stephen 
Lakeman. As fsur as I recollect he was the scion 
of some great saddlery importer ; and so, I suppose, 
thinking that there is " nothing like leather," he con- 
ceived the droll idea of clothing his legions from head 
to foot with that material They were a queer ill- 
conditioned ragged lot, a " regular scratch pack ; " and 
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when equipped, looked more like the popular idea of 
Boman centurions out of luck than anything else. 
They wore a sort of helmet of leather, with regular 
buff jerkin tunics, and continuations of the same un- 
accommodating material. It was no doubt well 
adapted for going through the bush, and turning the 
points of the thorns ; which was, I suppose, his idea in 
adopting the costume. But who shall do justice to 
the limp shiny dog's-eared appearance of the legion 
when it began to get a little soiled and worn, and more 
especially after a series of heavy showers or continued 
wet days; or realise the fatigue incident to such a 
stifling costume in a tropical country, or the soppy 
misery of its frog-like embrace under the untoward 
circumstances which I have suggested? Their 
commander, however, had such a high opinion of 
their merits, that he actually claimed for them the 
high-sounding title of the "Invisible Column of Death." 
However, to be just, I believe they really did on one 
occasion steal in the dark upon a party of some half-a- 
dozen Kaffirs who were holding a symposium in a 
distant Idoof, whom, taking by surprise, they forthwith 
abolished ; so that they may be fairly said to have 
established some claim to that terrific appellation. 
We had several mounted corps at this time, of whom 
the best was perhaps Armstrong's Horse. This corps 
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was organized by that fine old Kaffir war veteran the 
late Colonel John Armstrong, formerly of the Cape 
Mounted Bifles. 

Undoubtedly, the most useful of all the corps ever 
brought into the field against the Kaffirs was my old 
regiment, the Cape Mounted Rifles. As it seems 
possible, from all accounts, that this regiment will 
form the model for the future Cape cavalry of the 
frontier, as it certainly proved to be the best in former 
wars, I think I cannot do better than give some 
description of its organization and the nature of its 
services, in these pages. The Cape Mounted Rifles 
then was a mounted regiment some 800 strong, and 
consisted of twelve troops, two-thirds of whom were 
natives, and the remainder Europeans recruited from 
different regiments. They were lithe, active, wiry 
little fellows, averaging about nine stone. Their 
dapper figures needed no setting up, and they had a 
natural aptitude for the saddle, and seemed to learn to 
ride instinctively. They would jump up at any time 
on their horses, bare-backed, without saddle or bridle, 
using their headstalls only to guide them, and gallop 
off at headlong speed in chase of horses or cattle 
which had strayed away from the camp, without a 
moment's hesitation ; and were rough and ready at all 
times, and in any emergency. Being perfectly at 
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home in the veldt, the bivouac was their delight; 
and they would sit up laughing and chattering round 
the camp fire all night, never seeming to care about 
rest, as long as they had a screw of tobacco in their 
pouches, or a comrade to listen to. With their keen 
sight and quickness of hand, they soon became fair 
shots, and were able to use their double-barrelled 
carbines from the saddle with good eflfect, for this was 
a part of their drill. We always made a point of 
practising our horses to be steady under fire. For 
instance, a horse which was at all fractious or timid 
was placed between two steady troopers on either 
side, when we had firing drill ; in this way they soon 
gained confidence, for the slightest movement on 
horseback spoils a shot. Our double-barrelled smooth- 
bore Victoria carbines were excellent weapons, and 
carried very correctly at point-blank range of 100 
yards. The great advantage of these was that they 
could be easily loaded on horseback, or even whilst 
running along on foot ; and being smooth-bored, the 
bullets were not apt to get jammed in the barrel as 
with rifles, which, in my humble opinion, are quite 
unsuitable for mounted men. They were furnished 
with a strong trigger-guard, and would stand a good 
deal of knocking about before they got out of order. 
The uniform of the Cape Mounted Rifles was dark 

o 2 
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(invisible) green, and serviceable enough; but the 
officers' dress was not only elaborate and expensive 
but quite unsuited to the country, being a very hand- 
some, dark, hussar uniform braided with mohair, which 
is almost as expensive as gold lace and was soon 
spoiled by constant exposure to the heat and dust of 
that rough country. Latterly we instituted a patrol 
jacket which was more comfortable, the finery being 
reserved only for dress occasions. Besides the double- 
barrelled carbine which was carried in a leathern 
bucket attached to the saddle, the men Were provided 
with a cavalry sword, — apart of their equipment which 
might have been judiciously left out, as it only made a 
clatter which was seriously inimical when employed 
as we often were, in any expedition requiring silence 
and secresy ; but as the frontier Kaffirs always avoided 
coming to close quarters, swords were only in the 
way, and of no real use in the field. Another fault 
in the equipment was that the English authorities 
would persist in supplying the men with the old- 
patterned, regulation, heavy dragoon-saddle, which of 
itself was almost enough for the small Cape horses 
to carry, without anything else. The lightest saddle 
possible consistent with strength, furnished with 
a pair of moveable holsters to strap on to the 
pommel and hold a brace of revolvers, would be 
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iofinitely preferable, especially in Zululand, where 
these could be used with deadly effect at short range. 

The regiment was mounted on serviceable horses 
seldom running above 14 hands 2 or 3 inches in height, 
but capable of sustaining a great deal of hard work, 
and not badly shaped. They were rather low in the 
shoulder, and drooped too much in the quarter, the 
tail being set on very low, which gave them an ugly 
appearance. The regulation price allowed by Gover- 
ment for these troopers was £25, which is considered 
a good price in the Colony. Each horse, in addition 
to the usual cavalry appointments, was provided with 
a good strong reim or strap of white alum leather. 
This was carried rolled up on the headstall, and was 
always ready for use. It served either to fasten the 
horse to the picket-rope or bush at the bivouac, or to 
knee-halter him by when grazing on the veldt 
Knee-haltering is accomplished by taking a couple of 
half-hitches round the horse's fore-leg above the knee, 
which haa the effect of drawing his head downwards 
and effectually prevents his straying away for any 
considerable distance. This done, the ti-oop horses 
are turned out to graze under a horse-guard who are 
answerable for their safety. This is indeed the in- 
variable mode practised by all travellers at the Cape. 

The Cape Mounted Riflemen were taught to act either 
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mounted or dismounted as occasion might require, 
their drill embracing both contingencies. They were 
admirable skirmishers, being practised to that style of 
fighting as the drill of all others most necessary in 
bush-fighting. I have often seen them, when on rear- 
guard in the field, keeping oflf a host of Kaffirs; extended 
in skirmishing order, delivering their fire, and then 
turning about and retiring between their files just as 
steadily as if on parade. Unfortunately the regiment oc- 
cupied a most anomalous position. Although mounted 
and armed and equipped, and serving to all intents 
and purposes as cavalry, they were really neither 
cavalry nor infantry ; " neither fish, flesh nor good red- 
herring." For instance, they only received infantry 
pay and allowances. And consequently we never 
knew how to style ourselves. When I first joined, the 
regiment was commanded by a fine old cavalry-officer. 
Colonel (afterwards General Sir Henry) Somerset, a 
vieux sah7'eu7\ who had served with his regiment, the 
11th Hussars, at Waterloo. Well, in his time we prided 
ourselves in being cavalry. We were drilled in all 
the cavalry manoeuvres, marched with drawn swords, 
and everything was done according to strict cavalry 
regulation. But, unhappily for us, in due course of • 
time, our fine old cavalry-colonel was replaced by an' 
old infantry-colonel, who had been for many years 
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adjutant of a marching regiment, and was infantry 
to the backbone. He persisted in calling A Troop 
No. 1 Company, and would have taken away our 
spurs if he dared, finding them no doubt a source of 
danger to himself when mounted, for he was no rider 
and knew nothing whatever about horses. He was 
great, however, at orderly-room work, and nearly re- 
duced us to desperation by his fidgetiness. Notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, the regiment was a most 
useful one, and eminently suited to the country and 
the duties required of it. A post-party started every 
week, which made the round of the different outposts 
and carried despatches. In war-time, they saved the 
column over and over again from surprise ; and were 
indeed, as has been aptly observed, the eyes and ears 
of the colonial army. Our duties in the field often 
took us away in small parties from the column into 
the very heart of the bush ; but the men were never 
at a loss : they had a wonderful eye for country, and 
could see a Kaffir, or a very small object in the 
bush, ever so far off. When we have been skirmish- 
ing, they have repeatedly pointed them out to me, 
although I strained my eyes in vain to get the smallest 
glimpse of a native in the direction indicated. Presently, 
however, a puff of smoke from the very spot and the 
whistle of a bullet overhead would pi'ove the correct- 
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nes8 of the information in a very unpleasant fashion. 
When I first joined the regiment, the Hottentx)ts, or 
**Tottys/' as we called them for abbreviation sake, 
were habited in leather pantaloons. These were 
euphoniously termed "crackers," from the peculiar 
noise which they made when in motion. Of these the 
Tottys were immensely prtfud ; they were never satis- 
fied unless they fitted them like their skins. They 
were uncommonly neat-made little fellows, and I used 
to think that they looked very workmanlike in this 
costume. The dandies used to embroider them at the 
seama I remember that they used to clean them with 
sour grass — a kind of sorreL The curious rustling 
noise which they made I think rather enhanced their 
value in their wearers' estimation. Unfortunately, they 
were not always to be trusted during the latter part vi 
the war of '51. Many of them were suspected of 
sympathising with their brethren of the Kat river, 
who had rebelled on account of some supj)osed injustice 
on our part ; and partly on this account, and from 
the great expense of keeping up so large a mounted 
force, equal to at least three ordinary cavalry regi- 
ments, it was thought prudent, some years afterwards, 
to break up the regiment. 

The Cape Mounted Rifle corps in the first place 
consisted of Hottentots, who were embodied into a 
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corps under Lieutenant John Campbell, of the 98th 
Foot, with a sergeant of the same regiment, as far 
back as the year 1797. In 1800, this body of men 
was formed into a regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
King, Major Donald Campbell being seccfnd in com- 
mand, with their head-quarters at Cape Town, A 
portion of them were moimted, and were employed as 
guides and orderlies at head-quarters for the carrying 
of despatches, while the dismounted were doing duty 
on the frontier. After the Cape of Good Hope was 
again restored to the Dutch, at the Peace of Amiens, 
in 1802, the Cape corps was left in the colony, the 
men being retained in the Dutch service. In 1806, 
the colony was once more surrendered to the British 
Crown. At this time the regiment consisted of about 
500, rank and file, but was augmented in 1808 to 
800, one company being stationed at Graaf Eeinet, 
whilst another was sent to the frontier. In 1810 the 
regiment embarked for Algoa Bay, and was actively 
employed on the frontier, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Graham, in clearing the Kaffirs from the country be- 
tween the Sunday and the Great Fish Eiver, which 
latter was then the boundary of Kaffraria. The 
Kaffirs were at this time secreted in the Addo bush 
between Graham's Town and Algoa Bay. It was at 
this time that the Landdrost Stockeustrom was killed. 
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The chief TSlambie then occupied the Zuurberg, with 
about 4000 KaflSrs. In 1812, the head-quarters of 
the regiment were first established at Graliam's Town, 
and detachments were distributed in small parties 
along the frontier in isolated posts twenty-two in 
number. Here they were constantly occupied in 
patrolling, scouring the bush, and dislodging parties 
of Eafiirs assembled in the colony. In 1815, they 
assisted in putting down a revolt amongst the 
colonists. After the suppression of this revolt, a 
detachment of the regiment was employed by the 
Royal Artillery as drivers. In 1817, the regiment 
consisted of six companies, under a Major commanding. 
They were employed night and day at this time, re- 
pelling the incursions of the Kaffirs in the Fish River 
bush. 

The orders, emanating from Lord Charles Somerset, 
then Governor of the colony, were to capture Kaffirs 
found trespassing, if possible without bloodshed; a 
reward of five rix- dollars being given for every 
capture of a Kaffir unwounded, and one rix-doUar for 
every head of cattle retaken. In 1818, the regiment 
assisted in recovering two thousand head of cattle 
from the TSlambie tribe. In 1819, when the chiefs 
T'Slambie and Lynx attacked Graham's Town, the 
Cape Mounted Rifles were complimented in general 
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orders by Lieutenant General Willshire, who was 
afterwards commandant of the garrison at Chatham, 
upon the services they rendered. In 1823, the 
regiment was augmented to four troops of Cavalry 
and four of Infantry ; the command devolving upon 
Major Henry Somerset. For the next five years, 
they were constantly employed in clearing the fron- 
tier of Kaffirs, and recovering stolen cattle. In 1828, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Somerset, then commandant of 
Kafiraria, gained a victory over a very superior force 
of Kaffirs at the Umtata Eiver, with the assistance of 
this regiment, which was then commanded by Capt. 
Aitchison. From this time up to 1840, the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen recaptured more than six thousand 
head of cattle, and three or four hundred horsesi 
which had been stolen from the colonists. The 
command of the corps eventually devolved upon 
Colonel Henry Somerset, in 1840, when His Excel- 
lency General Sir George Napier publicly thanked 
the regiment, after his inspection of them, for the 
valuable services which they had rendered the colony 
since 1838 ; and testified to their efficiency in eveiy 
respect as a mounted frontier defence. From that 
time until the war of 1857, and two following years, 
soon after which they were disbanded, they took an 
active part in the Kaffir wars of the colony ; always 
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proving serviceable and efficient for the peculiar duties 
which they were called upon to perform. 

The colonists, however, who are well aware of their 
capabilities, have never ceased to regret their dis- 
appearance, and have attempted already, in another 
form, to resuscitate them. I think it will be found 
that the frontier force of the future can take no better 
model for its construction than the old Cape Mounted 
Riflemen. The Cape Mounted Riflemen, after their 
disbandment, were replaced by a numerous body of 
Kaffir Police, under Major (afterwards Sir Walter) 
Curry, a most zealous, indefatigable officer, who from 
his long residence in the colony and thorough know- 
ledge of the natives and the country was able to 
bring the corps into a very high state of efficiency. 

The Armed Police were mounted volunteers. They 
got a yearly allowance of about £100, and out of 
this they had to find their own horses and equipments. 
They wore a costume of tanned leather, and were 
armed with long rifles, which they carried slung from 
their shoulders by means of straps, which maintained 
the muzzle in an upright direction. They were a 
rough-and-ready corps, and latterly largely recruited 
from young Englishmen of all ranks, who went out to 
join them from the mother country. Though not so 
well organized or disciplined as the old Cape corps, 
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they certainly came next to them in efficiency as a 
Cape force by their suitableness for bush warfare. This 
is the corps which it has been attempted to convert 
into a new Cape Mounted Rifle regiment, without, as 
they complain, giving them any choice in the matter. 
Should they be inclined to take service, they will, no 
doubt, furnish excellent materiaL If, however, they 
could be supplemented with a certain proportion of 
the old soldiers belonging to the corps which was their 
prototype, the Cape Mounted Rifles, their efficiency 
would, I imagine, be very considerably augmented. 
And a most useful regiment, in my opinion, would be 
the result. 

In the year 1820, when the district between the 
Great Fish River and the Keiskamma was established 
as a neutral territory, it was determined to build a 
number of forts within its area, for the defence of the 
colony by way of military protection. It was thought 
that with the Great Fish River in the rear, and Fort 
Beaufort and Graham's Town as military depdts, these 
outposts would form a perfect chain of defences. They 
were built accordingly, and occupied commanding 
positions over the whole area of the then frontier. 
They were mostly stone buildings, solidly constructed, 
square in form, the walls being loopholed for musketry. 
.Each fort contained accommodation for a certain 
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number of mounted men and a detachment of in- 
fantry. Some of them were very isolated, and their 
garrisons were at times put to great straits for sup- 
plies, communication being difficult in time of war, 
from the impracticable nature of the bush with which 
they were surrounded. This was so tangled and full 
of evergreen shrubs and succulent plants that it was 
quite impervious to fire, and could only be partially 
cleared. These forts, though built by that scientific 
corps, the Royal Engineers, were planned with such an 
absolute want of practical knowledge that the most 
astounding blunders were perpetrated in their con- 
struction. Despite the blundei-s of scientific con- 
structors^ however, and general mismanagement, the 
forts were no doubt calculated to answer the end for 
which they were intended; and if they had been 
likely to remain as permanent structures, the money 
spent on their erection would not have been mis- 
spent But the termination of the ensuing war in 
1835 saw the Kaflfirs again driven further away be- 
yond the boundary ; again a short-sighted policy once 
more restored the land which had been confiscated by 
Sir Benjamin Durbaii, and pardoned the chie& who 
had been in rebellion. So, in the same unwise spirit 
of conciliation, all these forts, built at an enormous 
expense, were allowed to fall into disuse and decay, 
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many of them being dismantled. The settlement of 
King William's Town was established, and a further 
line of temporary forts at various points succeeded 
their now useless predecessors. These new forts were 
nothing more than a series of little wattle-and-daub 
huts, which, as that style of architecture is peculiar 
to South Africa, I will describe. The wattles are 
long rods or twigs of tough wood, cut in lengths and 
inserted edgewise between a frame-work of wood, so 
as to form a kind of trellis- work ; the daub is a com- 
position of mud and cow dung, which is plastered or 
daubed on to the wattles forming the walls ; a roof of 
timber is then added, covered with reeds. The inside 
walls get a coating of white-wash, the floor is dashed 
over with the same mixture, and the house is then 
considered eligible as an officer's quarters in South 
Africa. It is no exaggeration to say that a civilised 
man in any other part of the world would hesi- 
tate before ho put the most ordinary hack into 
it. These houses or quarters are enclosed by a 
mud wall, formidable against Kaffirs, but utterly 
indefensible against a disciplined enemy. So that 
I think I need liardly waste time in discussing 
them. 

Such have been our fortified means of defence 
hitherto on the frontiers. Our regular forces have 
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always been supplemented, as they are at present, by 
different local corps of militia and volunteers supplied 
by the districts which we have been called upon from 
time to time to defend ; but they do not greatly differ 
from those already described. 

The present organisation of military defences for 
the Cape Colony has been established by the Acts of 
the Colonial Legislature in the session of last year. 
A new force of " Cape' Mounted Riflemen '• has been 
created, in which the " Frontier Armed and Mounted 
Police " is now merged. It consists of two divisions 
or wings, each under the command of a lieutenant- 
colonel, with captains and lieutenants, under the 
orders of the commandant-general of the forces in the. 
Colony. Two other Acts provide for the enrolment of 
the Burgher Force, or Militia, in which all male 
residents between eighteen and fifty yeare of age, 
European, Kafiir, Fingo, or Hottentot, with a few 
exemptions of clergymen, school teachers, and public 
oflicials, are bound to serve when called upon. They 
are to be summoned by the field-comets, whenever 
the (Jovemor thinks fit to assemble them for inspection 
and practice, or for active service ; and they arc 
divided into two classes, the first between eighteen 
and thirty, the second class from thirty to fifty years 
of age. The burghers of each field-cometcy elect 
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their own field-captain, to serve for three years, and 
the field-captains elect their field-commandant for the 
division. Mounted burghers find their own horses, 
but are entitled to compensation for the loss of them 
in active service. The establishment of three regi- 
ments of "Cape Mounted Yeomani^," with their 
head-quarters respectively at King William's Town, 
Queen's Town, and Uitenhage, is provided for by a 
third Act of last year's session j and there are new 
regulations, also, for the acceptance of volunteer corps, 
the members of which are excused from serving in the 
Burgher Militia. 
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AN EPISODE IN ZAPPIB WAEFAEE. 

Sir Hany Smith. — His triumph over Macomo. — ^His standard of peace. 
— His Excellency shut up in Fort Cox. — The KafiSr messenger. — 
Ingenious stratagem. — Relief expedition from Fort Hare.— Stopped 
by the enemy. — Lieutenant Squirl's service.— Burying the &llen. — 
Our expedition from King William's Town.— The besieged fort is 
relieved.— The Governor extricated.— Betum to headquarters.— My 
personal adventures. 

I CANNOT give a better idea of the value of a mounted 
corps, such as I have described the Cape Mounted 
Eifles to be, than by relating an episode in the Kaffir 
Wot of 1851 , on which occasion this regiment enabled 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Harry Smith, to make 
his escape from Fort Cox, one of our advanced out- 
posts in the heart of Kaffraria. His Excellency had 
ridden up from Cape Town to the frontier, a 
distance of 600 miles, in six days (for he was a light 
weight and a capital horseman), and had immediately 
hastened to Fort Cox, in Kaffraria, where a body of 
troops had been collected just before the breaking-out 
of the war. 

It was upon this occasion that His Excellency 
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performed his great coup-de-thidtre of placing liis foot 
upon the Chief Macomo's neck, to which humiliating 
testy for purposes of his own, Macomo submitted ; but 
that dignified old chief, who had up to that time been 
our faithful ally, as he raised his recumbent body from 
the earth administered this crushing rebuke, " Until 
now I thought you were a man ! " These intelligent 
far-seeing natives had then to go through the farce of 
embracing the standard of peace, which emblem I 
remember seeing at King William's Town some days 
before, being purposely constructed for the occasion 
out of a broomstick surmounted by what was evidently 
an old brass door-handle. This absurd trophy the 
chiefs all in turn embraced. I can fancy their derisive 
sneers and comments as they did so. His Excellency 
then dismissed them perfectly satisfied, no doubt, in 
the innocence of his heart, that he had accomplished a 
master stroke of diplomacy. A few days more saw 
our troops surprised and defeated. The two military 
villages, Wobum and Auckland, were burnt, and their 
inhabitants massacred, and the whole country was 
filled with murder and rapine. 

Fort Cox was built on a hill dominating the 
Reiskamma river. Here His Excellency found, 
much to his chagrin, when he wished to return to 
King William's Town his head -quarters, that he 

H 2 
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was fairly imprisoned. The whole country indeed 
was swarming with Kaffirs. To make matters 
worse, aU communication with the neighbouring 
garrisons was cut off. Under these circumstances, 
it became absolutely necessary to convey information 
of his perilous position to Fort Hare, with a view 
to getting assistance. This difficult task, after a 
good deal of discussion, was eventually accomplished 
in a rather ingenious manner. A friendly Kaffir 
was found, who oflfered for a sufficient consideration 
to make the attempt. This he successfully achieved 
as follows. A detachment of infantry was paraded 
at Fort Cox early one morning, and the friendly 
Kaffir being placed in the centre, apparently' well 
guarded, was marched out by his escort into the open 
space outside the fort. The soldiers were then ordered 
to load their muskets, which they did (with blank 
cartridge; however!). The pretended prisoner was 
then made to assume a kneeling position in front of 
the ranks. The word '* fire " was given, and a volley 
was fired into the kneeling Kaffir, on receipt of 
which he threw up his arms, uttered a fearful yell, 
and bounded off into the bush. He was of course 
received with open arms by his dusky brethren who 
had been all this time anxiously regarding the scene, 
and received quite an ovation upon his " miraculous " 
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escape. The infantry detachment were apparently 
much discomfited at this contretemps, and after firing 
a scattered volley into the bush, in his wake, retired 
to the fort, whither they were pursued by the jeers 
and shrieks of the triumphant natives. The friendly 
Kaffir taking advantage of his liberty lost no time in 
making his way to Fort Hare, at which place he 
arrived some hours afterwards without molestation, 
the despatch which he carried being rolled up and 
inserted in a quill, and concealed upon his person. 

On receipt of this despatch, Major Yarboro imme- 
diately hastened oflf to His Excellency's assistance, 
making a forced march across the country. He was 
accompanied by three companies of the 91st regiment 
with a field-gun, a troop of Cape Moimted Rifles and a 
body of Kaffir police. He proceeded with his expedition 
as far as the Yellow Woods, when he was met by an 
overwhelming mass of Kaffirs. The tract of country 
where this attack took place, is densely covered with 
mimosa thorns, and the ground was further imprac- 
ticable from the quantity of sluits (a species of dry 
nullah,) which are caused by the cracking of the hard 
earth under the influence of the tropical sun, further 
widened by the tropical rains which the dip of the 
land causes to flow into them, and thus most excellent 
natural rifle-pits are improvised, -which you may be 
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sure clever skirmishers like the natives are not slow 
to take advantage of. Here two officers and twenty- 
three men were killed, and one officer and 62 men 
were wounded, the only alternative being a rapid 
retreat on the part of the expedition to Fort Hare, 
after a running fight of seven or eight miles tiirough 
a most difficult country. A Kaffir scout conveyed 
intelligence of this disaster to Fort Hare, which was 
only three or four miles from the scene of this defeat 
He also apprised the officer in command that the 
bodies of the officers and men slain in the encounter, 
still remained on the ground where they fell. This is 
a circumstance which is always if possible avoided in 
Kaffir warfare, to prevent their mutilation by our 
savage foes. 

On the scout's arrival at the fort, two companies of 
the 91st regiment under Lieutenant Squirl with a de- 
tachment of Cape Mounted Rifles under Captain Carey 
were sent out to the Yellow Woods with orders to bring 
back the bodies of the officers at any hazard, and if too 
much pressed, to give the men who were shot decent 
burial. As they approached the spot they disturbed a 
dense cloud of vultures, and put to flight a quantity of 
jackals from their unholy banquet The bodies of the 
slain had been picked to the bones by these voracious 
creatures with one curious exception ; one of the bodies 
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remained untouched, having been unmolested by vul- 
tures and jackals. It was afterwards ascertained that 
this man had been in the habit of taking large quantities 
of calomel, with which his system was so saturated 
that his body remained as it fell, perfectly intact The 
remains of one of the officers had been so dreadfully 
mutilated, that they had to be collected and wrapped 
up in a blanket, and thus conveyed on the saddle of 
one of the Cape Mounted Riflemen to Fort Hare for 
identification. The remaining bodies were then got 
together, and the question arose. How were they to be 
buried ? It seems that by an oversight no spades 
had been brought. The ground was as hard as iron 
and the Kaffirs were collecting. What was to be 
done ? Lieutenant Squirl gave his men the order to 
fix bayonets, and they set to work with this feeble 
implement, and with infinite labour contrived to 
scrape a trench in the hard soil, which they covered 
with earth and branches in the best way they could, 
— just in time, as the Kaffirs, who now mustered 
strong, swarmed in upon them, and they were obliged 
to make a rapid retreat back to the Fort They fought 
their way back for three miles, every inch of the way 
being contested, until they got under cover of the 
Fort guns, when the Kaffirs retreated. All this time 
however, we have left the Governor shut up in Fort 
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Cox. Intelligence of his disaster at last arriving at 
head-quarters, a force of 300 Cape Mounted Riflemen 
under the command of Colonel Napier was at once 
sent oflF from King William's Town for the purpose of 
escorting him back to head-quarters. I accompanied 
the relieving party on this occasion. An important 
part of our duty was, at the same time, to convoy a 
long train of waggons filled with provisions and neces- 
saries for the besieged Fort. The garrison had been 
unable to get any supplies, and their stores had con- 
sequently pretty nearly run out^ and they were 
reduced to great shifts. This state of things did not 
make the Governor's stay at Fort Cox the more agree- 
able. Meat had become a luxury. A stick of tobacco, 
1 remember^ cost half*a-crown, the ordinary price 
being threepence. To our amusement, on our arrival, 
we found the o£Scers breakfasting in the mess-house 
upon half a cup of weak tea and one commissariat 
biscuit per man, which latter was so hard that they 
were obliged to soak it in the tea before they could 
swallow it. Their delight can be imagined when our 
waggons made their appearance at the gates of the 
Fort. We were stationed on the spur of the hill out- 
side ihe Fort, there being no room within. The 
scenery at this part of the Eeiskamma is very grand. 
We looked down upon a beautiftd undulating country 
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thickly planted with mimosa trees and all kinds of 
bush, with which also the sides of the hill were 
plentiftdly covered, and though it was cleared to 
a certain distance around the Fort, we were greeted 
with a shower of bullets from the Kaffirs, as surely 
as night set in; and no lights were allowed to be 
shown in our tents after dark for this reason. At 
last, all our arrangements being completed, we were 
paraded one fine morning, mounted our horses, which 
came filing out of the Fort, and with His Excellency, 
Sir Harry Smith, in our midst, started ofi" from Fort 
Cox on bur way back to King William's Town. We 
rode slowly imtil we got to the Debe Flats, where 
the country is good for horses, when we began to 
gallop, and scarcely drew rein until we got within 
sight of our destination. A little to the left of the 
Debe Neck lies the Kommitjie Flats, a very singular 
formation of country. The whole surface of the 
ground for some miles is hollowed out into a series 
of bowl-like excavations, exactly like the "fixture" 
pans one sees abroad ; hence the name Kommitjie — 
bowL These depressions in the surface are so close 
to each other that there is only a narrow rim between 
each cavity, so that if you attempt to traverse it, as 
I have done during the war on several occasions, on 
horseback, you have to make a series of drops and 
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leapBi as there is no space to ride round the edges, 
and a few resolute Kaffirs might successfully oppose 
any number of mounted men on these Flats. They 
are said to be caused by the workings of a peculiar 
kind of worm, the traces of which are plainly to be 
seen all over their surfaces, the earth being turned up 
everywhere by their convolutions ; but the insects are 
apparently no longer in existence. From these rifle- 
pits of Nature's own framing came many a bullet, as 
we passed on our way that morning. As we advanced 
further on our road, the Kaffirs literally swarmed all 
round us; but we stuck our spurs in, and went 
through them at the gallop. In our scamper through 
the thorny country, the mimosa-bushes tore our 
braided uniforms terribly. The mohair stripes down 
my regimental trousers were literally frayed into 
rags, and, still worse, on nearing King William's 
Town I found to my disgust that a thom-branch 
must have caught the handle of my cavalry sword, 
and torn it out of the scabbard, for it was missing. 
As I could not go back to head-quarters without a 
sword, I had no alternative left me but to return and 
look for it. This was rather nervous work, as the 
bush was full of Kaffirs. A friendly Fingo, whom I 
encountered on my way, told me where he had seen 
it lying in the bush, and I fortunately succeeded in 
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finding it. I dismounted to recover it, but when I 
tried to remount, my charger, which was a very 
spirited young horse, not properly accustomed to fire, 
and which was often a cause of great embarrassment 
to me in consequence, absolutely refused to allow me 
to put my foot in the stirrup, and went round me in 
circles in the most aggravating way, like Mr. Winkle's 
horse in " Pickwick," A brother-officer, who was in 
charge of the rear-guard, came riding by whilst I was 
in this predicament. " Hallo 1 " said he> " what are 
you doing here, so far behind the column ? You had 
better mount, and come on at once : the place is full 
of Kaffirs ; '* and off he galloped. " It's very easy to 
give advice," thought I, as I saw him disappearing in 
the bush. I was getting anxious, and my patience 
was well-nigh exhausted, when by a lucky chance I 
managed to get the point of my toe in the stirrup- 
iron, and landed by a spring in the saddle, and raced 
off to join my companions. We escorted His Excel- 
lency safely to Government House, and went back to 
barracks. 
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ZULU LAND UNDEB ZING PANDA. 

A milder reign. — System of civil administration. — ProsecutionB for witch- 
craft. ^Laws concerning marriage. — Condition of women. — Military 
towns or kraals. — Zulu houses and domestic habits. — Judicial pro- 
cedure. — Fondness for controversy. — Intellectual subtlety. — Lan- 
guage highly organised and refined. ^Individual nicknames. — 
Sobantu and Somtseu.— Prohibited words. — Grammatical forms. — 
Clicks of pronunciation. — Polite phrases. — Court rhapsodists. — State 
religion.— Worship of Csosars. — Ceremonial and ritual. — ^African 
heathenism. 

The overthrow of Dingaan, in 1840, by the Dutch 
Boers of Natal aiding his brother Panda, who had, 
with a large section of the Zulu nation, raised the 
standard of rebellion, was related in one of my pre* 
ceding chapters. It was arranged beforehand, with 
much formality, by a special commission of the Natal 
Yolksraad negotiating with Panda, and stipulating 
that he should ever continue the loyal and devoted 
ally of his European neighbours. On the 10th of 
February, when Dingaan was put to death by the 
Zulus themselves after his defeat, Panda was pro- 
claimed King in the camp of the Dutch force on 
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the Black Umvolosi, by the Commandant^ A. W. J, 
Pretorius, on behalf of the authorities at Natal, A 
separate proclamatfon, with the assent of Panda as 
Zulu Sovereign, declared all the territory fix)m that 
river to the Umzimvubu, including part of Zulu Land, 
to belong to the Dutchmen. It does not appear that 
they required Panda to do any act of homage, or to 
pay tribute ; but the circumstances of his accession 
have been alleged, in later years, to imply some 
political subordination to the Natal Government. 
How far this was ever understood or intended by 
Panda himself, and by the Zulu chiefis and nobles at 
any period of his reign, seems very doubtful There 
exist certain documents written in the Dutch language, 
but with no sufficient attestation, I believe, of their 
being fully and precisely endorsed by that illiterate 
savage monarch. It is evident, however, that Panda, 
while he exercised the prerogatives of independent 
royalty in his own kingdom, and in making war or 
peace with the nations on his northern frontier, never 
failed to show implicit deference towards the successive 
Dutch and English rulers of Natal. 

The domestic government of Panda in Zulu Land, 
according to Sir Theophilus Shepstone, was "incom- 
parably milder and more merciful" than that of 
Dingaan; and this amelioration was, in a great 
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degree, to be ascribed to the influence of the Dutch 
Boers over him. During a reign of nearly thirty- 
three years^ ending with his death in October, 1872, 
he regarded them with '^ feelings of grateful attach- 
ment and loyalty/' His kingdom was tolerably 
quiet, as the systematic despotism which his sterner 
predecessors had established, like that of the Roman 
Emperors before civil wars broke out from disputed 
claims to the throne, efifectually suppressed all internal 
disaffection, while the new European colonists on his 
borders were content to let him alone. The govern- 
ment and administration of the Zulu Kingdom, from 
the time of Dingaan, had been consolidated into a 
regular fabric, which was viewed with surprise, and 
even with admiration, by some of the missionaries 
and travellers acquainted with that country. Such is 
the testimony of the Rev. Lewis Grout, an American 
missionary, in his book on the Zulus, describing the 
complete official hierarchy of governing agents and 
sub-agents throughout every district Every valley, 
mountain, and river-bank had its responsible ruler; 
and these owned a feudal subordination to the Induna 
or provincial chief, who was a member of the King's 
Great Council, as well as a General commanding his 
own vassals in time of war. The head man of each 
kraal or village, with the advice and assistance of the 
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elders, dispensed justice in a patriarchal fashion, and 
secured the obedience of those under his care. In 
theoiy, as in the mediseval condition of some European 
realms, the King iras supposed to be the supreme 
owner of all the lands in his dominions, and they 
were held of him by feudal tenure ; he could also lay 
claim to any man's cattle for the royal service, or for 
the purpose of offering religious sacrifices. But his 
Majesty was bound, on the other hand, to afford 
protection to all his liege subjects, and to govern in 
accordance with the laws and customs of the nation, 
consulting the Senate of Indunas upon any important 
question. The Song's acts or decrees, however, once 
put in execution, could not be opposed by any con- 
stitutional authority ; and this gave him, practically, 
through the instrumentality of local chiefs who 
courted his favour or dreaded his anger, the power 
of oppressing individuals, despoiling them of their 
property, or putting them to death upon various false 
accusations. 

Of these pretexts for destroying an obnoxious or 
merely wealthy person, and confiscating his riches, 
the most frequent was, and still is, the accusation of 
witchcraft. Our own Shakspeare has represented 
King Richard III. sending Lord Hastings to the 
block for this alleged crime of sorcery, and English 
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history furnishes many other instances of much later 
date. In the Zulu Kingdom, it seems to be frightfully 
common, so that a " tagati " or wizard is the type of 
execrable wickedness ; and no pity is felt, among the 
people of all classes, for any man, however blameless 
in his general conduct, against whom this terrible 
indictment is uttered by those of superior rank. The 
cases are numerous in which it has been used to 
gratify royal cupidity by getting possession of herds 
of cattle, slaves, and women, and of the forfeited 
lands belonging to an unfortunate rich man ; and 
there is no appeal from the King's judgment in these 
cases. A class of witch-finders called the " inyanga," 
— ^that word properly denoting persons of scientific, 
technical, or professional skill, such as doctors of 
medicine, — are employed to "smell out*' the male 
witches, suspected to be working mischief all over 
the country. They also bear the appellation of 
"izanusi," — that is, diviners or soothsayers. We 
seem here again to be reminded of a good gld EngUsh 
precedent, the like office attributed to one " Matthew 
Hopkins, the Witch-finder,*' who is said to have 
stood high in the confidence of our British Solomon, 
King James the First There have been many human 
lives sacrificed to this dark superstition in our 
Protestant Christian country ; and it is to be hoped 
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the Zulus will not be so long as we have been in 
learning to know better. 

Many other soeial institutions and customs of the 
Zulu nation seem to have acquired, in the long reign 
of Panda, a degree of fixity, which makes it fitting 
to notice them in the present chapter. As military 
service is compulsory for all males in the population, 
none are permitted to marry without the King's 
express sanction, which is granted to whole regiments 
at once, and not till they are past middle age. They 
are then ordered to take for wives the daughters of 
the men composing older regiments of the army. 
As for the younger men, they live in a state of depen- 
dent pupilage, forming large communities of celibate 
soldiery, under the immediate care of the Indunas and 
other feudal lords, who provide for their mainte- 
nance. 

The agricultural and other industrial labours of the 
country are mostly performed by the women ; but 
men do not disdain the task of milking cows, which is 
esteemed rather as a kind of recreation, the practice 
being to suck the cow's udder with the mouth, and to 
discharge the milk, by mouthfuls, into the paiL Few 
of the young men will condescend tb dig or hoe the 
fields, to sow or gather in a crop of maize, and none 
will grind com or weave mats ; but the building of 
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houses, or huts, and of fenced kraals, and the making 
of weapons, are considered men's work. 

A Zulu, when allowed to marry, takes as many 
wives as he can afford to buy ; the ** ukulobola,'' or 
purchase-money of a wife, being fixed by law at so 
many cattle, according to the rank of her parents. 
He is not allowed to sell her to another man, and he 
is obliged to treat her with due respect, providing a 
separate hut for each wife in his patriarchal establish- 
ment, as among the Mormons of Utah. The condition, 
therefore, of the married women is less degraded and 
miserable than that of the girls, who are compelled to 
give themselves to elderly husbands without any 
choice in the matter. If they refuse to many at the 
King's order, and especially if they are detected in love 
affairs with the young men not yet allowed to marry, 
these unhappy maidens are put to death. The laws 
against unchastity, Both for the married and the unmar- 
ried of either sex, are severely enforced. Upon the 
whole, Zulu Land in its social organisation realises the 
ancient Spartan ideal of discipline more completely, 
and with more consistent cruelty, than any other State 
in modem times. 

There are twenty or more Royal kraals, or soldier- 
pens, which are standing camps enclosed by a stock- 
ade, each containing some hundreds of warriors ; the 
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King's chief kraal has three or four thousand. The 
enclosure is of a circular form, taking in a pretty large 
field ; the outer fence, which may be ten feet high, is 
constructed of wattles firmly twisted together. Bows 
of huts for the men occupy the greater part of the 
ground, eight or ten inmates finding room in each hut. 
At the upper side, behind another hedge of wattles, is 
the " isogodhlo," or harem and domestic abode of the 
chief, who has the government of the kraal ; here are 
the houses of his wives, and huts for his slaves. His 
cattle are penned in a circular enclosure, which is 
usually placed in the centre of the grand circle. There 
is but one gate of entrance and egress, at the lower 
side of the kraal, opposite the chief's dwelling* This 
plan of construction is said to be uniformly observed 
in all the military villages of Zulu Land. The huts 
require a brief description ; they are commonly built 
by filing in the groimd a number of pliant reeds or 
poles in a circle, and then bringing their top ends to- 
gether at the summit, where they are fastened with 
strips of hide, or ropes of fibre. The poles do not 
stand upright and parallel, but obliquely crossing each 
other, at regular intervals, where they are firmly tied 
at the intersecting points, which gives to the whole 
framework the consistent strength of a basket, in the 
regular form of a bee-hive ; and its base is further 
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eecured by attachment to stout posts set deep in the 
earth all round. The walls are filled in with clay, 
both inside and out; the floor is also composed of clay, 
stamped or beaten down, smoothed and polished by 
rubbing with large pebbles. It is not at all an un- 
comfortable or unsightly dwelling, though affording 
but a single room for the accommodation of the family. 
In the centre is a basin, with a raised margin, to serve 
as a fire-place. The door is formed of a suspended 
hurdle interwoven with wattles; and screens of the 
same material divide one compartment of the interior 
from another. To the left of the entrance is a raised 
platform, occupied by the women and children ; and 
herdsmen are wont to use this space for the shelter of 
their calves or lambs at night from inclement weather. 
Here are kept the grindstones, the cooking utensils, 
the pots of milk and stores of grain, in charge of the 
women of the household. Their simple finery of gala 
dress, carefully tied up in bags to preserve it from 
being spoiled by the dust and smoke of the fire, hangs 
on the walls of the dwelling. The opposite or right- 
hand side is appropriated to the master of the house 
and his male companions, with a partition between his 
apartment and that of the women. It is the repository, 
in like manner, of his personal chattels, his shield and 
spears, his rifle or musket, his hatchet, knife, and 
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drinking-cup, with the plumes of feathers, and the apron 
of wild-cat skins, or similar articles, which make up 
his warlike attire. Such are the habitations and do- 
mestic arrangements of the Zulu people, from a mere 
inspection of which the character of their social life is 
readily perceived. The females are little better than 
slaves, however kindly treated by their husbands and 
fathers; the men alone, and these only when they have 
attained middle age, are in any sense their own masters, 
subject to the authority of their feudal chiefs, and to 
that of the king. The wealth of a man consists of his 
cattle and his daughters, equally available as so much 
stock for sale to the best bidder ; and the more wives 
he owns, still taking fresh girls or young women into 
his household, if he be rich enough, to the end of his 
life, the more daughters he expects to rear, and to sell 
for more cattle. This is truly patriarchal, and not 
less abominable, as I am sure my fair readers will 
agree ; but it is simply the truth about the Zulus and 
many other Kaffirs and African nations. Polygamy 
among the Turks has been a theme of frequent dis- 
cussion, and its social eflfects are no doubt very bad ; 
the Moslem, however, unless it be the Sultan himself, 
is supposed to be content with four wives at once, 
whereas the Zulu paterfamilias may have any number 
at his own cost and risk. Indeed, a man with less than 
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four wives is scarcely looked on as a substantial 
citizen or gentleman of independent property and 
position. 

The ordinary administration of judicial authority 
by the local chiefe, in all private cases, whether 
criminal or civil, between man and man, seems to be 
tolerably uniform ; but the method of procedure has a 
rather tumultuous aspect The chief having taken 
his seat in the middle of the kraal, the contending 
plaintiff and defendant, each with his kinsmen and 
friends, appear at its farthest verge on the opposite 
sides. One party, while yet at a great distance, or 
even from outside the enclosure, shout out all with one 
voice, " I complain ! " The others reply, " Thou com- 
plainest ? ogainst whom dost thou complain ? " The 
prosecutors then name the accused party, Ngungwana 
or Mahlatini, or whoever he may chance to be ; the 
others demand to know his offence ; both parties are 
gradually drawing nearer to the central seat of justice. 
The distinct pleas or counts of the indictment are thus 
announced, by many tongues on each side, in the 
hearing of the whole popular assembly, before any 
notice is taken by the presiding judge. Indeed, he 
does not appear to mind it at all, but sits quiet on his 
mat, or even lies down and shuts his eyes, as though 
he were asleep. When the two conflicting parties 
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stand before the tribunal, its business of inquiry is 
taken in hand by several assistants, whose number is 
not limited, chosen from the respectable householders 
of the kraal or village. They ask questions of the 
witnesses who are put forward, invite the spokesmen 
on either side to address the court, and freely com- 
ment upon the statements that are made^ and upon 
the merits of the case. Every person is allowed to 
have his say ; the audience, including partisans of 
both plaintiff and defendant, standing at a respectful 
distance, may interpose with assertions of fact or 
expressions of opinion. This grows and gathers into 
a shouted popular verdict, or more probably, two 
opposing verdicts ; the chief men in the central group 
signifying, after much private conference, their respec- 
tive assent or dissent. At last, the Induna or other 
presiding magnate, who has remained in a seeming 
passive insensibility during the whole trial, gets up 
and retires into his secluded abode at the upper side 
of the kraaL He is supposed there to engage in pro- 
found meditation, and to consult the divine oracles ; 
these are more especially supplied by the spirits of 
deceased ancestors, the " amahloze " or *' isitunzi," 
which enter into the bodies of serpents to convey 
wisdom to their human disciples. For the same 
reason, snake-skins are worn, as ornaments and spells 
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of mystic force, upon the head and breast of the 
inyanga or priest, and of the king or the Induna when 
he is dispensing justice. He comes forth, after a short 
time, and gives his judgment or sentence upon the 
case, most likely agreeing with the verdict already 
passed by the majority of councillors or jurymen, who 
are apt to fall in with the popular sentiment loudly 
heard from the multitude round about them. 

The Zulus are very fond of litigation and disputa- 
tion, in which they exercise an amount of intellectual 
activity and subtlety that is^ highly characteristic of 
this race, as further shown by the extreme refinement 
of their language, its precision of grammatical forms 
and facility of making compound words being scarcely 
inferior to the Greek. They delight in elaborate 
sophistry, and will spend whole days in this logical 
pastime, discussing law or politics, while regaling their 
nostrils with huge quantities of Bnu£f, like the Scottish 
Highlanders of a former time, before civilization and 
the Eirk had changed the state of North Britain. 

I will conclude this chapter with some farther 
account of the manners and customs of the Zulus at 
home ; as well as the peculiarities in their language 
that have been instanced to prove their high intel- 
lectual capacity, however debased and abused by gross 
superstition. The well-known Bishop of Natal, the 
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Eight Eev. Dr. Colenso, has, from his first introduction 
to that See, borne witness to the powers of thought 
with which they are naturally gifted. He lays much 
stress upon the adequate significance of the words he 
found in use among the natives, different from those 
given them by the missionaries^ to denote the Supreme 
Deity; " Umkulunkulu," the Great-great One, or the 
Infinite ; " Umvelinquange," the First Existing or 
Coming-forth, that is to say, the Original ; but the 
name " I-tongo,'^ or Supreme Lord, is said to belong 
to the deified spirit of a deceased mortal hero, their 
imagined common ancestor. The Zulus have given to 
Bishop Colenso himself, since they became acquainted 
with his office and teaching, the names of '* Sobantu," 
which is Father of the People ; and " Sokululeka," or 
Father of the Great Baising Up, which refers to the 
Christian doctrine of the Resurrection. Every person 
of rank and gentility is thus invested with at least one 
descriptive name, title of praise, or merely inoffensive 
nickname, which is generally used instead of his 
proper name. The origin of this singular custom is, 
that a chief's wives and other women of his family 
are forbidden to speak of him by his proper name, and 
they must necessarily either use his public title, if he 
has one, or else invent a name descriptive of his person 
and habits, or commemorative of some incident in bis 
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life. Such names are soon leamt by the children, and 
continue in use throughout a whole generation. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, for example, has been known 
to the Zulus only bs " Somtseu " during more than 
thirty years past. Upon the death of a royal per- 
sonage, it is made the law, by way of showing respect 
for the memory of the deceased, that no one shall 
pronounce his name, or any word associated with it, 
during the lifetime of his successor, as perpetual chief 
mourner. The funeral of tlmnandi. King Chaka's 
mother, has been referred to as an occasion upon 
which, in the atrocious rites of the State religion, 
thousands of human victims were sacrificed, together 
with myriads of oxen ; and the cultivation of the soil, 
the use of milk as food, and the liiaternal duties of 
womanhood, were prohibited under capital penalties 
during the next year. This interdict, however, was 
presently commuted for a wholesale offering of cattle. 
But so long as Chaka reigned, it was death to mention 
the name of Umnandi, which in the Zulu tongue 
means "nice" or "sweet," and the word "mtote," 
though much less expressive, had to be used instead. 
The prohibition, likewise, of the word '* panda," which 
signifies "root," after the demise of his late majesty, 
who was, properly speaking, " Umpanda," that is to 
say, " The Root," has proved somewhat inconvenient, 
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because there are many other words derived from it; 
or allied to it, such as " to dig,'* and " a cave or hole in 
the earth/' which one dares not uttet now. For the 
rest, Zulus have the use of their tongues and their 
brains, in general talk, as freely as any people, and 
their remarks are generally shrewd enough. The Zulu 
grammar has been set before philologists, by Mr. Grout 
and others, in treatises which are within reach of the 
curious student. They inform us that the language 
has eight declensions of the noun substantive, each 
with its own case-formations, and signs of the singular 
and plural. The verb, with all its tenses and moods, 
expressing the relations of time and contingency, is 
said to be a beautiful instrument of thought. The 
system of representing a variety of definite modifica- 
tions of the sense in which a word is applied, by means 
of a series of prefixed or affixed syllables, has also 
been found worthy of commendation. It may assist 
the reader to comprehend and recollect Zulu proper 
names, those of persons and places, if he will observe 
that the prefix "Um," sometimes pronounced and 
written " M," is the singular definite article " The ; " 
so that the Volosi and Voti rivers, for instance, are 
called "Umvolosi" and ^'Umvoti;" and Panda's 
name is properly "Mpanda," or "The Boot." The 
plural of nouns admitting this form of singular " the " 
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is made by the prefix " ama ;" thus " umtagati," the 
sorcerer, becomes " amatagati," the sorcerers ; but in 
another declension, where the noun begins with a 
vowel letter, as **inyanga," a priest or doctor, the 
plural is ** isinyanga.^' The personal pronoun, I, is 
" saku," which some learned philologist may possibly 
connect with " ego,*' or its Sanscrit derivative ; and 
the pronoun of the second person is "U," which 
sounds very much like *'you/' So that the poor 
ignorant Zulus, speaking as between man and man, 
use the identical words of our most cultivated and 
classical languages; and they even presume to say 
" Wetu," as it were in modest self-assertion, "We too,'' 
in cases where the people of England say "We." 
The worst fault in* the Zulu Kaffir language, as in 
others of South Africa, is that it has borrowed from 
the aboriginal Hottentots the disagreeable clicking 
sound, produced in three diflferent ways by smartly 
thrusting the tongue against the palate, the roots of 
the front teeth, and the side teeth, which does not 
come readily, in either of its variations, to be written 
by consonants of the European alphabet. The first 
letter of the present Zulu King's proper name, " Cete- 
wayo " or " Ketchwhyo," as it is differently spelt, may 
be adduced as an instance of this linguistic difficulty ; 
but after all, the " clicks " are not of frequent occur- 
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rence^ and the ordinary flow of Zulu talk is as liquid 
and melodious as that of Italian. 

The Zulu people have a profuse abundance of 
figurative epithets, used by way of compliment or 
flattery, in accordance with the ceremonious and 
pompous courtesy of their manners towards the King 
and peers of the realm. *' Inkosi," which is simply 
" Lord *' or *' Sir," belongs to the ordinary dignity of a 
gentleman, and every white man among the Zulus 
expects to be so addressed ; but a missionary, clergy- 
man, or teacher, bears the professional title of "Umfun- 
disL" The King is addressed in various ways of 
expressing what we mean by " Your Majesty ; " but 
the favourite appellation is " Ndabezita," or " Breaker- 
in-pieces of the enemies." His presence must always 
be hailed with a loud cry of " Bayete ! " which form 
of salutation is likewise accorded to other persons 
of rank. Common phrases of politeness are such as 
" Hamba kahle," " Walk in comfort," said to a visitor 
on his going away, to which he replies " Tsala kahle,'' 
" Sit in comfort ; " and indeed, they have a very fair 
idea of courteous behaviour to each other, as well as to 
superiors and strangers. 

There is no Zulu literature that I know of, even in 
oral preservation, though some legendary epic of gods 
and heroes may have existed and been forgotten. 
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The King^s court, upon grand festival occasions, is 
attended by a set of bards or rhapsodists, who exert 
their poetic imagination to multiply his extravagant 
titles of praise, with an affected fury of enthusiastic 
adulation, pouring out the most fantastic epithets, 
" Thou Bhick and Beautiful 1 thou Tall and Straight 1 
thou Heavy Elephant, thou Eavenous Hyssna ! thou 
Devourer, thou Waster, thou Smasher, thou Ix)vely 
Monster of Resistless Might I thou Destroyer of the 
Amaswazi, the Amatonga, and all the nations round 
about I Keenly eying the herds of men and cattle, 
fiercely killing and snatching what Thou wilt, upset- 
ting the ancient race of Kings, catching with a noose 
the feet of Thine enemies, covering with deatii all 
foes at home and abroad, rapaciously eating up the 
world 1 Thou mighty Son of I-Tongo ! Like the Zulu, 
the Heaven on High, Thou art shining in splendour, 
or shedding rain and hail from Thy clouds, or 
breaking upon us in the fearful thunderstorm 1 •' 
The above is a pretty faithful translation of one of 
their preposterous hymns, omitting some tedious 
repetitions and allusions to the historic victories of 
Chaka and Dingaan. Such compositions are styled 
"isibongo," and famish the most approved enter- 
tainment at the Zulu Court ; they seem not less to 
be the orthodox kind of religious worahip ; for in thifi 
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heathen Empire, as in that of the Caesars, the 
political and military despot's throne stands for the 
albvr of their God ; the shrine of visible and tangible 
Force, and of arbitrary self-will; undoubtedly the 
final result of every immoral superstition. 

There are no regular temples, or stated ordinances 
of public prayer, except those superintended by 
Royalty, and the solemnities appointed for certain 
seasons of the year, at which the King, as Arch- 
Pontiff, takes the leading part. The 1st day of 
January, being Midsummer day, is dedicated to the 
great national festival of U-kwechwana, a kind of 
harvest thanksgiving for the crop of "mealies" or 
maize, which is now ripe to be gathered, fit for 
roasting or boiling. There is a grand muster and 
review of the troops, and it is at this period that some 
of the soldiers of older regiments are permitted to 
retire, or to marry, after a careful inspection by the 
King. His Majesty then proceeds to perform a series 
of sacrificial and propitiatory acts in honour of his 
deified ancestors, whose souls are ever present, either 
inhabiting serpent bodies, or hovering about him in 
the viewless air. A choice bull of the royal herds is 
slaughtered by a party of young men, who must 
capture and kill the animal with their hands alone, I 
suppose killing it by. strangling, as they are forbidden 
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to use either a rope, a knife, or a club or spear. The 
King hereupon comes forward, dancing and singing 
with much gravity in the modes prescribed by ritual- 
istic law, invokes the gods of his hereditary observance, 
pretends to see the apparition of their spectrsd faces, 
and reports their message of benediction to the 
aasembled people. He calls upon I-Tongo, the Father 
and Master of the human race, once a living mortal 
man upon earth ; the ghosts of deceased monarchs and 
heroes, of Jama and Senzagacona, and the conquering 
warrior Chaka, founder of the Zulu Empire, of the 
nation, and of the reigning dynasty; these models 
of martial prowess, authors of Zulu glory and pros- 
perity, lions and elephants in formidable powex among 
the inferior creatures, are still adored in Zulu Land. 
May they send down from Heaven, that celestial region 
called "Zulu," the blessings of a plentiful harvest, 
that the soldiers may eat and be strong for the noble 
work of warl This is the purport of the King's 
yearly prayer, on behalf of his State and subjects; 
and then he crushes open a gourd or calabash, which 
is a token that the new year has commenced. 

The religious observances which are customary 
upon minor occasions do not greatly diflTer from those 
common to African heathendom in general. Cere- 
monial purification, as with most other barbarous and 
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superstitious nations, is strictly attended to, especially 
by the mourners and kindred of a person who has 
lately died. This rite is performed by sprinkling 
with gall taken from the gall-bladder of a calf; but 
the animal's side must be ripped open, and the bladder 
torn out while the beast is yet living. Such bladders 
are frequently worn as a talisman or safeguard against 
evil spirits. It is evident that, whatever gods the 
Zulus may have in their own country, they have 
plenty of devils, and there is, perhaps, not much to 
choose between them. All this is most pitiable, but 
such is the condition of savage Africa; only here 
and there, at the station of a Christian missionary, 
Protestant or French Catholic, English or German or 
Swedish, gleams the light of divine truth, with the 
spirit of a pure morality, to guide and cheer a little 
flock of converts gathered out of vast heathen popula- 
tions. Within the pale of British colonial dominion, 
it may have been possible to eflFect a moral and 
social reformation by the correct administration of 
suitable laws for that purpose. The chances of this 
experiment in the province of Natal will be our next 
subject of consideration.. 
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NATAL AND ZULUS UNDER BEITISH RULE. 

Vast influx of Zulus into Natal, to escape their marriage laws. — ^No 
increase of European population. — Dangerous disproportion of the 
races. — History of British goyemment in Natal. — Departure of the 
Dutch. — Their grievances. — Principles of Natal administration 
since 1848. — A nursery of Kaffir laws, manners, and customs, under 
British rule. — His Excellency the Supreme Chief of Zulu tribes. — 
Mr. Theophilus Shepstone, Native Af&urs Secretary. — A Protectorate 
of natives, but not a Colony. 

The acquisition or formal adoption of this province 
by the British Government, thirty-three years ago, 
has drawn upon England the increasing responsibility 
of managing and instructing one half of the Zulu 
nation, leaving the other half, so far as we have yet 
gone, to the tender mercies of their own King. It 
was not contemplated at the outset that such a 
tremendous task would be thrown upon the singularly 
isolated ruling authorities of a remote and infant 
colony, which has never yet possessed 25,000 inhabi- 
tants of European race. The immigration of native 
Africans has been more than tenfold that of British 
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and other civilized settlers, a difl&culty which nobody 
foresaw in the last generation. Its cause will already 
have been made apparent to my readers, from the 
peculiar social condition of the adjacent Zulu Kingdom, 
as established by Chaka and Dingaan, the domestic 
evils of which had not been redressed under the 
pacific but indolent reign of Panda. The great hard- 
ship was and continues to be felt by the mass of the 
people in Zulu Land with intolerable severity; I 
mean, the restrictions on marriage and the imposition 
of forced marriage, by the King's orders, dealing 
wholesale with all the manhood and womanhood of 
the nation, as in an ideal Spartan Commonwealth, for 
the mere maintenance of a standing army ; a system 
of universal military conscription for life-long service, 
as it aflFects the male population, combined with 
absolute confiscation of the female youth to reward 
veteran soldiery in the breeding of recruits I It is 
fihocking enough in reality, though ancient philosophers 
have entertained this notion, or something like it, as 
matter of complacent fancy in their visionary political 
inventions. At any rate, it has been the main 
grievance from which many thousands and tens of 
thousands of Zulu men and women have fled into 
the neighbouring British territory. Another large 
portion of the African immigrants, especially in the 
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first period of Dutch and English settlement, consisted 
of the remnants of broken tribes formerly dwelling in 
this country, but which had been dispersed by Chaka, 
or carried away into captivity, as the Jews were 
transported to a foreign land' by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and came back after seventy years. These Zulu 
families, as well as those of other Kaffir nations 
gathered within the British pale, have been much 
more prolific, thriving in safety, than they would 
have been in the outer social wilderness; and the 
result is an embarrassing disproportion of black men 
to white. 

By the latest statistical returns, Natal contains but 
22,654 people of European race, including some Dutch 
and a few Germans ; 290,000 Africans, mostly Zulus ; 
and nearly 13,000 Indian coolies, imported to work 
in the sugar plantations of the sea coast. This is 
nearly a reverse proportion to that which exists 
between the two different races in New Zealand,, 
where about 400,000 English, rapidly and steadily 
increasing, stand beside a fast dwindling remnant of 
the Maories, less than a tenth of the number just 
mentioned. And the European population of Natal 
remains almost stationary from one decade of years 
to another ; while that of New Zealand, by the willing 
emigration of thousands of the English middle and 
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working classes, again and again doubles itself in the 
same period of time. Natal is altogether backward 
in the race of colonisation, despite its great natural 
advantages, a situation about half the distance that 
New Zealand is from Great Britain, a fertile soil, a 
genial climate, and the probability of mineral wealth. 
These attractions have been fatally overborne, in the 
estimation of those seeking a field of employment for 
capital and labour, by the actual presence, within the 
colony and on ite borders, of uncivilised natives, to 
the number of 750,000, whose loyalty and friendliness 
cannot be certainly relied on. As an element of 
industrial prosperity, the Zulu Kaffirs in this British 
province have not yet contributed any material 
share to the development of its resources ; for they 
generally decline any kind of field or plantation work 
on hire, though many will engage in household service, 
or take charge of horses and waggons. The great 
majority, in Natal as in Zulu Land, support them- 
selves by means of their own herds of cattle, occupying 
a large extent of the available pasture grounds^ so 
that the agricultural settlement of Europeans cannot 
easily- go beyond certain limits. It is in the low- 
lying strip of territory along the sea-shore, which has 
a serai-tropical climate, that the productive capabilities 
of Natal are more readily utilised with a tolerable 
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chance of profit. Sugar, with the aid of Asiatic 
coolie hands, instead of native African, is cultivated 
here as well as in the island of Mauritius; coflfee, 
arrowroot, and cotton will grow, but it is doubtful 
if they will pay. These economic and social condi- 
tions of Natal will perhaps be deemed to have a 
certain bearing upon questions of intercolonial policy, 
and its relations to other South African States, which 
are to be discussed hereafter. 

The Dutch Boers who assisted Panda, in 1840, to 
make himself King of Zulu Land, for which service 
they took his cession of Natal to them, were not per- 
mitted to enjoy what he assumed the power to give. 
British subjects had settled on the sea-coast many 
years before, and it was in 1835 that Port Durban 
received its name from Sir Benjamin Durban, then 
Governor of the Cape Colony. The succeeding 
governor, Sir Greorge Napier, moreover regarded those 
Dutchmen who had left the older provinces, to wander 
oflF beyond the Orange and the Vaal and the Drakens- 
berg, as still amenable to British jurisdiction. He 
therefore, as soon as they descended into the Natal 
Country, denounced their occupation thereof as " un- 
warrantable,*' and sent a company of the 72nd High- 
landers, with a dozen artillerymen, under Major 
Charters and Captain Jervis, to hold the sea-port. 
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This was shortly before the overthrow of Dingaan by 
the Boers and Panda in the adjacent Zulu Kingdom. 
The Dutch in Natal protested that they were a free 
and independent people, and that the country did not 
belong to the English, as, indeed, it had once been in 
the temporary possession of Holland so far back as 
1760. Captain Jervis was ordered to withdraw, 
bidding them a friendly good-bye, at the end of the 
year 1839, when they naturally supposed that the 
British claim to Natal would no longer be maintained. 
They did not hesitate, therefore, by virtue of the 
cession obtained fix>m Panda a few weeks later, to 
hoist the flag of a Natalian Dutch Eepublic ; and 
they sent to Cape Town a memorial, asking for Queen 
Victoria's formal recognition of the new independent 
State. It is to be observed that Sir Greorge Napier 
had expressly disavowed any intention to annex this 
territory to the British colonial dominions, and had 
declared the military occupation of iia shore to be of 
a temporary character. The Dutchmen had this 
excuse for their conduct, and it had been ruled by 
some legal authorities that, when they quitted the old 
Cape Colony for lands beyond the British frontiers, 
they were free to live as they pleased. Notwithstand- 
ing these arguments, the British Government, urged 
on by Cape Town merchants and colonists jealous of 
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the Boers, resolved to assert and to enforce its claim 
to Natal, after seeming to give it up. A body of 
some 500 troops, with two guns, under Captain T. B. 
Smith, was landed in May, 1842, and was opposed to 
a nearly equal force of Dutch militia, each party 
holding its own fortified camp. The Boers got rather 
the best of it, knowing the ground and having plenty 
of provisions ; the English soldiers, driven back from 
a sally, were soon closely besieged. They were almost 
starved out, but a message had been sent to the Cape, 
and relief came just in time, on the 24th of June. 
Two British ships of war, conveying 700 troops, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Josias Cloete, lay oflF the harbour. 
The Dutchmen retreated up the country to their new 
capital of Pietermaiitzburg. They were followed by 
Colonel Cloete, but he had no more fighting to do. 
Their Volksraad, or popular Legislative Assembly, 
voted an Act of submission, upon the promise that 
their lands and property should be secured to them. 
In the following year, her Majesty's Government pro- 
ceeded to establish a new civil administration of 
Natal. Its principles were signified to the Boers and 
other colonists, in a proclamation forbidding any 
aggression upon the native race, abolishing slavery 
and pledging the Government to equal justice for 
black men and white, for Englishmen and Dutchmen 
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alike. A special commissioner, Judge Cloete, was 
appointed to examine the land claims, and on the 
12th of May, 1843, Natal was finally declared a 
British Colony. 

The object of her Majesty's Grovemment, in the 
adoption of this political responsibility, was to provide 
for '^ the peace, protection, and salutary control of 
aU classes of men settled at, and surrounding this 
important portion of South Africa. '* It would be 
difficult to find words that better set forth neither 
more nor less than the precise endeavours of Imperial 
British policy, during the past thirty-five years, with 
regard to all the Kaffir countries on the eastern and 
north-eastern sides of the Cape Colony. Her Majesty's 
Ministers have occasionally been misled, and have made 
a few serious mistakes in their transactions, both with 
the Boers and with the Kaffirs, while the Imperial Par- 
liament, the press, and the people of England, have 
never been sufficiently instructed upon this subject. 
But there has been a sincere disposition, I feel sure, on 
the part of all the legislative and official authorities, 
and of the disinterested public, to carry out the laud- 
able British undertaking of 1843 ; that is to say, the 
rule of Eastern South Africa, with its million and a 
half of Kaffirs, for the peace and welfare of the actual 
population. I would only remark here, by way of 
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reserved approval, that this is an Imperial Protectorate, 
but it is not Colonisation. We shall see the diflference 
when we compare the results of such a policy in South 
Africa with the creation of new and prosperous English 
communities in North America and Australasia during 
no longer period. And it may then appear to be a 
question worth considering, in the interest of the 
British tax-paying public, how far it is right and wise 
for this country to assume an onerous and perilous 
responsibility for the control and protection of bar- 
barous races all over the world, in territories which 
are not likely ever to become the abode of large 
numbers of English people. 

Natal, the province thus deliberately selected for 
a political and philanthropic experiment which has 
proved rather costly, and is just now causing us not 
only vexation but alarm, has had a troublesome little 
history of its own since 1843. The first disap- 
pointment and embarrassment arose from the moody 
behaviour — and it was natural enough — of the de- 
feated Boers. Their elective Volksraad, or House of 
Representatives, sitting at Pictermaritzburg, was still 
left, during two years subsequent to the British 
annexation, nominally in charge of civil and judicial 
afiairs, while Major T. B. Smith held the military 
command. But the execution of their laws, and the 
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general public business of their community, were inter- 
fered with by various arbitiury regulations. The 
settlement of the colony was not merely impeded, but 
thrown into confusion by the uncertainty that pre- 
vailed as to the tenure of estates, the grants of new 
land, the legal conditions of servitude, and the location 
of native tribes. These matters indeed were fairly- 
reported upon .by Judge Cloete, himself a Dutchman 
of the Cape Colony, and a good servant of the Queen's 
Grovemment : but neither the authorities at Cape 
Town, nor those at Westminster, could promptly 
understand how to deal with the peculiar exigencies 
of far-away Natal So the Boers were thoroughly 
disgusted with British rule ; aud thousands of them 
presently loaded their waggons , in-spanned their 
oxen, calling the worst of the team by the opprobrious 
name of " England ; " and trekked off westward again, 
by the road they had come five or six years before 
over the Drakensberg, to the high plains of the Orange 
and the Vaal. We shall there meet them again ; and 
the reader may feel as much sympathy as a loyal and 
patriotic Englishman dares to acknowledge, for these 
poor, stout, bigoted, liberty-loving, surly Dutchmen, 
so often hunted up and down over the vast territories 
of South Africa, so repeatedly promised the quiet 
enjoyment of their bare independence, so peremptorily 
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turned out of one Free State after another. Englishmen 
would not like such treatment, if a small common- 
wealth of our race, detached fipom the Empire of 
Great Britain, chanced to be placed among the Spanish 
and Portuguese of South America, or adjacent to the 
French of Algiers. The Dutchman, even in Africa, 
is not devoid of that sturdy republican spirit of 
freedom, which he showed in the United Netherlands 
three centuries ago. 

Our present concern is with those in Natal. Half 
of them, I have said, retraced their weary steps to the 
uplands of the interior region, there to experience new 
troubles, which are not yet ended, between the encom- 
passing forces of English speculative enterprise on the 
one hand, and of native savagery on the other, jostling 
to and fro upon the Dutchman's ground. The leader 
of this secession was the celebrated Andries Pretorius, 
who had in vain travelled all the way to Graham' 
Town with their respectful appeal to the British 
Governor, then Sir Henry Pottinger, and had been 
denied an interview. The Boers complained of much 
in Natal, but chiefly that their estates and farms were 
taken away from them, and given to the Kaffirs, who 
were fast coming into the country since it rested under 
European protection. To explain this allegation, it 
should be observed that the British official regulations 
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since 1843 had disallowed private titles to land beyond 
two thousand acres; whereas the ordinary size of a 
Boer^B pasture-farm is six thousand acres, which is 
agreeable to his patriarchal manner of living, with his 
married sons and daughters around him, and with a 
large number of farm-servants, as well as to his 
method of grazing cattle. The compulsory surveying 
of estates, at their owners' or occupiers' private cost, 
was another regulation by the effect of which, though 
not so intended, many of the Boers were dispossessed, 
or at least disturbed, in the enjoyment of their pro- 
perty. These grievances were attended to after two 
or three years, but the injury had already been done, 
and the Dutch agriculturists were driven away from 
Natal because they could not live and thrive under a 
system that was incompatible with their familiar 
habits and customs. It is not the fact that they 
withdrew firom British Colonial authority for the 
sake of reviving the practice of slavery, though 
attempts have been made in England to fix this 
accusation upon them. The laws successively estab- 
lished in each of the Dutch South African Kepublics 
with regard to enforced labour of natives were similar 
to those passed here in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
for the restraint of mischievous vagrancy. They pro- 
hibited the Kaffirs from wandering unemployed about 
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the country, and infesting the vicinity of settlements ; 
while, to deprive them of excuse for thieving or 
begging, it was ordained that none should refuse to 
enter into the service of farmers who would give them 
food and wages. But this degree of subordination of 
the Kaffir race to European settlers, where the latter 
class were not English but Dutch, has always seemed 
very shocking to the humane sensibility of Exeter 
Hall benevolent and religious societies ; which easily 
persuaded themselves, for a time, that the institution 
referred to was identical with the negro slavery of 
our own West Indies. The Boers of Natal and the 
Transvaal were not planters of sugar, rice, or cotton, 
and did not want a host of enslaved field hands to 
work for them. They had the young men and boys 
of their own families, and the Hottentot servants who 
had followed them from the Cape, to help look after 
their cattle, which they would never have cared to 
entrust to Kaffirs. Nor would it have been possible 
ever to keep the Kaffirs in slavery, in a wide open 
country where escape to boundless interior space would 
be so easy for that nimble folk. Slaveholding was out 
of the question, upon any large scale, though it is not 
denied that native children, adopted or actually pur- 
chased from their parents, have commonly been held 
in a dtate of compulsory apprenticeship, most frequently 
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to household service, by the Transvaal Boers. So 
much ought fairly to be said for the purpose of 
removing a prejudice which might hinder bur due 
comprehension of their history also in Natal» 

The Dutch settlers, at any rate, were not guilty 
of having intruded into a land that was peopled by 
Kaffirs, and of having expelled its former native 
inhabitants. They found it, in 1837, empty, void, 
and waste, the mere lonely wilderness that the Zulu 
destroyer had made and left it. Judge Cloete states, 
in his report to the British Government, that there 
wore only some 3000 natives then in the whole 
country, which is half the size of England, and two- 
thirds of these were around the seaport, living under 
foreign protection ; the poor remainder were scattered 
and perishing of hunger. But the Dutchmen came 
down with their flocks and lierds, their waggons and 
horses, their families brought up to Christian peace 
and charity, their strict paternal rule on Bible 
principles, Old Testament Puritans as they were, 
with their habits of thrifty industry, to occupy this 
desolate natural paradise ; and what happened next ? 
The Zulus, eager to quit the neighbouring domain 
of their own tyrant, swarmed into Natal, as we are 
told, eighty or a hundred thousand of them in two or 
three years ; so glad were the poor people to find 
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shelter among these very Dutch Boers, who are 
sometimes accused of habitual cruelty 1 The Boers 
sought in vain from the British Government some 
effectual defence against this embarrassing influx of 
Zulus and Basutos, v/hich interfered with agricultural 
and pastoral business, and often threatened the 
safety of their lives and property. Their Volksraad, 
when many farms had been abandoned in despair 
and the whole colony seemed on the verge of ruin, 
passed an ordinance requiring all the Zulus to depart 
within fourteen days across either the north or the 
south frontier. Major Smith, obeying the orders of 
the Cape Government, refused to act in execution 
of this decree. It was proposed by the British 
officials to take a diflFerent course with the natives, 
dividing them into bodies of ten or twelve thousand 
each, to be located in various parts of the country. 
The Boers unanimously rejected this plan, which they 
believed would surely end in a terrible war of races, 
as the several native communities would find their 
respective leaders of revolt, and would then join in 
a combined insurrection. Pretorius solemnly warned 
the Government that it was delivering up the province 
to a future reign of general havoc, slaughter, robbery, 
and conflagi^ation. His remonstrance was met with 
cold supercilious indifference, and the Boers resolved 
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to quit Natal for ever. But in those very days, 
though not in time to forestall this determination, 
a new Governor and High Commissioner arrived at 
Capetown, to supersede Sir Henry Pottinger. It was 
the famous Sir Harry Smith, of whom I have related 
some anecdotes in my commentary upon the past 
EaflSr wars. In February, 1848, Sir Harry visited 
the province of Natal. He met the emigrant party 
of Boers, three or four hundred large families, at the 
Tugela Drift, in very inclement weather, men, women, 
and children huddled together without proper shelter 
from the rain, on their way up to the Transvaal. The 
warm-hearted yeteran soldier, in an official despatch 
relating this event, deplores their wretched misery, 
which he had never seen equalled, said he, except 
in Massena's invasion of Portugal, by the sudden 
flight of the population there. He felt for the manly 
grief of so many husbands and fathers assembled 
to speak to him, with tears of woe, and to tell him of 
their disasters in Natal; **the causes," they said, 
"which have led us to abandon our houses, our 
standing crops, the fruit-gardens we have planted 
with our own hands ; and why we are seeking a home 
in the wilderness." Sir Harry Smith, if he could not 
persuade all these afilicted emigrants to return, 
exerted his authority in Natal on behalf of those 
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who might be content to stay. A new land com- 
mission was appointed, and the regulations were 
modified ; the Kaffir allotments were separated from 
the estates held by white men ; an efficient police was 
established to check robbery and other Kaffir 
disorders. The erection of Dutch churches and 
schools, with stipends for their ministers and teachers, 
was liberally promised. These and other wise measures 
of Government unhappily came too late, after five years 
of neglect, almost of misrule, to allay their disafiec- 
tion* A brief passage of civil war that summer, in 
the Orange River Territory, with the memorable fight 
of Boomplaats on the 28 th of Augcyst, secured the 
political ascendancy of Great Britain. It remained 
for the British authorities of Natal, having undisputed 
possession, to see what they could do with the great 
Native difficulty. Let us see what they have done. 

The administration of this remote north-eastern 
province was, in 1848, taken away from the Cape- 
town government, which has never been competent 
or trustworthy to deal with interests so far separate 
from its proper charge, and so dissimilar to those of 
the Old Cape Colony. A Lieutenant-Governor of 
Natal, Mr. Martin West, was appointed, with a 
Colonial Secretary, a Surveyor General, and an 
Attorney-General, forming both an Executive and 
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Legislative Council. The Provincial Government has, 
until within the last few months of 1878, been 
directly responsible to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. But it is subordinate to the Queen's High 
Commissioner in South Africa, who is the Governor 
of the Cape Colony, and who has the command of all 
military and naval forces, and the conduct of aflfairs 
with foreign and native tribes. 

With regard to the native tribes within the pale, 
whose condition we are now to examine, it was 
directed, by the letters patent creating the Natal 
Government in 1848, that their social organisation, 
such as it was in a state of barbarism, should not be 
altered by the interference of British authority ; that 
no law, custom, or usage prevailing among them 
should be stopped, ** except so far as the same might 
be repugnant to the general principles of humanity." 
This was quite an original idea, that we should allow 
a wild nation to live as they pleased, only forbidding 
them murder and other atrocious crimes, even when 
perpetrated in obedience to their own notions of 
duty and religion. The Zulu Kaffirs were not to be 
forced to comply with any of the customs and 
practices of what we call European or Christian 
civilisation. They were only expected to refrain, 
within the British frontier, from acts of gross in- 
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iumanity, which is supposed to mean bodily cruelty, 
wanton slaughter, torture, and mutilation. "Native 
law," in all other respects, was generally endorsed by 
the authority of the British Government. The 
ancient tribal polity of Kaffirdom was to be upheld 
for its administration by the hereditary petty chiefs, 
who were recognized as magistrates and judges. His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor was invested 
with the dignity of Supreme Chief of the Natal Zulus. 
A Secretary for Native Affairs was next created, by 
whom this singular power has been exercised, with 
little intermission, till about two years ago. This 
gentleman was Mr. Shepstone, now Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, K.C.M.G., one of the most remarkable 
public men that ever held office in the British 
dominions. The son of a Wesleyan missionary 
stationed near Capetown, and having been brought 
up from early childhood in frequent converse 
with native Africans, he was attached, while yet a 
boy, in the capacity of interpreter, to Sir Benjamin 
Durban's staff, and afterwards to that of Sir Andreas 
Stockenstrom, in the Kaffir wars. When the Fingoes, 
after the war of 1834, numbering about 17,000, re- 
leased from slavery, were located in the district 
between the Keiskamma and the Great Fish Eiver, 
they were conducted thither in charge of Theophilus 
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Shepstone. He was intimately acquainted with the 
different knguages of Kaffirland, having studied their 
grammar to assist in translations of the Bible for 
their use. In 1846 he was sent to Natal, where he 
has been ever since in official employment. He had 
the credit of being the only trustworthy European 
official capable of exerting a beneficial control over all 
the native tribes, both in the northern and southern 
districts, and securing the continued goodwill of the 
Zulu Kings. 

Thirty years have passed over the separate Pro- 
vincial Government and the sequestered little English 
community of Natal. Though it has made slight 
progress, it has suffered but one serious disturbance 
from 1848 to 1879, yet its annals have not been 
uneventful. The broad shield of Imperial power has 
been held over this handful of our countrymen, and 
over the collected myriads of Zulus, at least fifteen 
times the number of English, keeping off external 
interference. Internal quiet, with the solitary ex- 
ception just referred to, that of the Langalibalele 
affair in 1873, has been preserved under the manage- 
ment of Sir T. Shepstone. This is a great blessing, 
and if our Natal Government has no other function 
than that of a Protectorate, to keep black and white 
men from killing one another, we ought to be perfectly 
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satisfied. But there is no progress of social unity ; 
the English live in three or four towns, by themselves; 
the few remaining Dutchmen in the upland farms, by 
themselves; the Hindoo coolies on the coaat plan- 
tations ; the Zulus in big native reserves, 60,000 of 
them together in one county (Victoria), 40,000 in 
Klip River, 30,000 in Weenen, a standing cause of 
suspicious anxiety to their European neighbours. To 
lessen this reputed danger, so long ago as 1853, Mr. 
Shepstone asked permission of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, using his great personal influence over the 
native mind, to draw off half the Natal Zulus into a 
then vacant piece of country between the Umtamfuna 
and the Umzimvubu, or St John's river, next to 
Pondoland, south-west of Natal. They would there 
have dwelt entirely removed from the example and 
local interests of Zulu Land, which is situated north- 
east of Natal ; and Mr. Shepstone offered to go and 
rule over them, as an enlightened and beneficent 
despotic Chief, trusting to his own moral authority 
and the political support of the British Government. 
This scheme, romantic as it may appear, was con- 
sidered by no means impracticable among those who 
knew the character and peculiar ability of the man, 
and the extraordinary confidence which the Zulus 
then showed in their relation towards him. It was 
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rejected, however, by the advice of Sir George Grey, 
then Governor at Cape Town and High Commissioner, 
who apprehended that it might have a disturbing 
eflfect upon other tribes of British Kaflfraria. 

The continued existence, with no efficient agency 
of moral instruction or discipline among them, of 
these huge masses of native barbarism, though seldom 
actively troublesome, in the heart of the small 
European Colony, has proved fatal to its economic 
development, as well as to its social life. Natal is as 
backward as the least happy of the West Indian 
islands, estimating its productiveness in due relation 
to its extent and variety of natural resources. Its 
revenue is derived in great part from taking customs* 
toll of the imports and exports on their way to and 
from the Transvaal, the Orange River State, and other 
provinces inland. A good portion too of the wool, 
hides, and wild beasts' skins, with ivory and the like, 
making nearly three-fourths of the aggregate exports 
from Natal, must be credited to the upland plains of 
the interior. The produce of sugar, in 1875, amounted 
in value to £100,000, while that of coflFee, and other 
tropical growths, was scarcely anything. In short, 
this settlement is a commercial and industrial failure. 
It has railway works and harbour works going on, 
but they are designed for communications from the 
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sea to the neighbouring countries beyond the Drak- 
ensberg which must pay Natal a toll upon their 
needful traffic. There is no real source or stock of 
substantial wealth in the province itself, so long as 
there is no sufficient labouring class. English work* 
ing men, agricultural or handicraftsmen, will never 
be tempted by offers of a free passage to emigrate to a 
country where they would have to stand side by side 
with Coolies and Kaffirs. English capitalists, if they 
will take the risks of a plantation for their investment, 
may well prefer a climate less subject to violent and 
frequent storms, with ports more convenient for the 
ordinary course of trade. As for English middle^ 
class family settlers, those who were captivated by 
Mr. Byrne's lectures on Natal, some thirty years ago, 
have had time since they went out to repent at leisure, 
or to impart their sad experiences to a younger 
generation, who will not follow that example. Natal 
is what Scotchmen would call a "stickit" colony; 
while Governors come to it and Governors go, or 
Lieutenant-Governors at least, the communit}'- sticks 
fast in the old rut, which is the difficulty of making 
itself at home with the vastly augmented Zulu popu- 
lation. A notable instance of this occurred five years 
ago, upon which there was a great noise at the time, 
but I will venture to teD the story once again. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LANGALIBALELE AND BISHOP OOLENSO. 

Personal. — " Native Law " in the Oolony. — The Amahlabi and Patili 
tribes. — Langalibalele. — Kaffira buying gttns. — Eegistration of guns. 
— The Chief disobeys a summons. — Attempted secession of his 
tribe. — Accidental conflict and homicide. — Sunender of Langali- 
balele. — Severe treatment of the people. — Trial of Langalibalele 
and others. — Irregularity of procedure. — Bishop Colenso takes up 
the case*— And obtains an alteration of the sentence. 

This narrative chapter, in spite of its title, will not 
deal so much with personalities, as with a series of in- 
cidents, characteristic indeed of certain well-known 
persons, but here illustrative of the management of 
Zulus in Natal. The Right Rev. Dr. Colenso, when 
he first visited his South African diocese in 1853, 
met Langalibalele, then an interesting youthful Zulu 
chieftain, and was pleased with his amiable disposition. 
He also then conceived a high regard and esteem for 
Mr. Shepstone, whom he gladly hailed as the man 
specially endowed and ordained for the grand work of 
civilising the native race, and the zealous assistant of 
religious missionary efforts. But twenty years had 
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elapsed from that time, before the conflict of opinions 
and sentiments upon the trial of Langalibalele in 1874 
brought into view strong difierences with regard to 
the character and treatment of the Zulu race in Natal. 
The Bishop had either, in his earlier impressions of 
this subject, been too sanguine and enthusiastic, 
whether or not Mr. Shepstone was then himself so 
disposed ; or he latterly found reason to put less faith 
in the qualifications of the Secretary for Native Afiairs 
to rule a quarter of a million Kaffir subjects in a 
strictly paternal fashion. 

It was by the agency of their own hereditary tribal 
chiefs, with the aid of certain European officials, 
acting as legal assessors, who were called Administra- 
tors of Native Law, that this rule was exercised in the 
name of " the Supreme Chief,'' who is the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal. The Code of Native Law had 
been compiled by Mr. Shepstone and others, from a 
variety of Zulu traditions, more or less trimmed to 
suit British notions of equity, but still agreeable in 
the main to native habits and ideas. Polygamy was 
a fully recognised legal institution, as it continues to 
be in Natal ; and the purchase of wives, that is to say, 
of maidens sold at a fixed price by their own fathers 
or family guardians, but with the female's supposed 
consent, is equally according to law. It must, how- 
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ever, bo observed that women and girls cannot legally 
be sold in any other way. The British Government 
receives a tax upon all such marriages, and has of late 
years published distinct regulations for contracting 
and performing them. A hut-tax, levied upon every 
Zulu householder, was during a long period the only 
Government exaction from the tribes dwelling in 
appointed districts under their respective chiefs. 

The numerous tribe of the Amahlubi, with the 
allied or kindred Amangwe, called also Putili, had 
once been the most powerful in South-Eastem Africa. 
They had, like other tribes of ancient position in the 
Natal country, been crushed and dispersed by the 
conquests of Chaka ; but had gathered and re-entered 
the territory, about 1848, and occupied the location 
assigned to them. This was in the upper or western 
part of Weenen county, on the slopes of the Drakens- 
berg and adjoining lowlands, around the sources of 
the Little Tugela. It was near the passes leading 
over that mountain range into Basutoland. The 
Hlubi tribe grew to the number of 9,400 souls, and 
possessed many thousand head of cattle. Its chief 
was Langalibalele, whose melodious name, having the 
signification of " The Glaring Sun," was given to com- 
memorate his birth in very hot midsummer weather. 
He was a great native sage, and was reputed a great 
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magician ; it was believed that he could make the sky, 
at his pleasure, shed welcome rains, or parch the soil 
with drought ; and people came from afar to bribe 
him with gifts of cattle, that he might do them good. 
He was also a great patriarch, with I know not how 
many wives, old and young, but with fifty-four sons, 
and sixty-eight daughters, many of these married to 
influential members of an extensive variety of Kaffir 
tribes. The Amahlubi under his chieftainship seem 
to have been quiet and inoffensive during a quarter of 
a century ; there was no complaint against him or 
them. Bishop Colenso, when he visited that tribe, 
was rather gratified by their apparent promising con- 
dition. From his description, and the reports of 
conversations with Langalibalele, that AMcan nobleman 
would seem to have been a peaceable, rather timid, 
good-natured sort of perison ; not at all turbulent or 
ambitious, but fond of arguing his own case, and 
somewhat obstinate when found fault with, like many 
weak characters. It is probable that, as he became 
an elderly man, he was losing much of his personal 
authority over the fiery youthful spirits of his kindred, 
who, perhaps, did not entirely believe in his super- 
human powers. 

A most pernicious cause of endless dangers to all 
the states and provinces of South Africa was set in 
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operation, from about 1870, by the employment of 
innumerable Kaffirs at the Diamond Fields of West 
Griqua Land, working for high money wages and 
instantly buying firearms, which were stored for 
sale by thousands close to the diggings. The misr 
chievous trade was found so profitable there, and 
colonial merchants were so unscrupulous, that they 
soon imported whole shiploads of muskets, rifles, and 
ammunition, sent in everywhere, to be offered to 
native purchasers all over Kaffirland. There were, 
from that time, three principal channels of trade by 
which English manufactures of this kind w:ere 
copiously introduced ; from the Cape Colony, to the 
Diamond Fields; secondly, through Natal; thirdly, 
by way of the Portuguese port of Delagoa Bay ; there 
was also a great deal of smuggling on several points 
of the eastern coast. The interior traffic was briskly 
carried on between the various Kaffir nations and their 
foreign caterers, so that it has lately been reckoned 
that nearly half a million of these European in- 
struments of warfare are now in possession of the 
natives. Commercial and official apologists for this 
very profitable sort of imports have been wont to say, 
in a jaunty confident manner, that the Kaffirs do not 
know how to use guns, and will be sure to spoil them, 
or to waste their cartridges and gunpowder; (but we 
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know that the Basutos have acquired the art of 
making their own gunpowder ;) and it is alleged that 
the old native method of fighting with assegais and 
knobkerries was more effective than their unscientific 
use of firearms. Be it so ; there is another evil to 
be considered which arises from the abundant supply 
of these weapons of a superior race to the tenfold 
more numerous population of Kaffirs. It has naturally 
excited a warlike, restless, violent, and vain-glorious 
spirit among the native youth, who are but grown-up 
children in mind and moral character. A child who 
gets hold of a . gun fancies himself possessed of a 
power that makes him equal to the strongest and 
cleverest man. The young Kaffirs, Zulus and others, 
of the present day care for nothing else ; they dream 
of nothing else, and will not work for any other 
recompense. We cannot lure them to industry by 
offering those artificial comforts and conveniences of 
life, articles of clothing, furniture, utensils, tools, and 
even ornaments of European fashion, which they 
utterly disdain. But the chance of purchasing a 
musket, or possibly an improved species of firearms, 
will lead any spirited young fellow of dark brown 
complexion to walk several hundred miles, in search 
of highly paid employment for a few weeks, to the 
end that he may procure the coveted instrument of 
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mischief, and shoulder it on his long homeward march 
in triumph. This universal custom, within less than 
ten years past, has revolutionised the ideas and 
feelings of all the native race. It has undermined 
the political influence of the elder chiefs, such as 
Langalibalele himself, who were disposed to remain 
in orderly subjection to the British Government. It 
has broken a peace of very long continuance, both in 
the Trans-Kei and on the Tugela frontier ; and north 
of the Transvaal, and all round the colonial borders, 
there is a formidable stirring and heaving of warlike 
ambition, prompted by the owning and handling of 
guns. 

This was the teterrima causa of poor Langali- 
balele's trouble in 1873 ; and it is worthy of remark 
that the official gentlemen and other respectable Natal 
colonists, who forwarded his prosecution, were them- 
selves a little concerned in the brisk doings at the 
Kimberley diamond pit. Three of the sons of the 
Natal Secretary for Native Affairs were employers of 
Zulu labour in those brilliant diggings, and the hire 
they allowed went to purchase guns. So did the 
money earned by the men who were sent up to West 
Griqua Land by Mr. MacFarlane, the district magis- 
trate having supervision of the Amahlubi tribe, and 
of the Putili, in their assigned location. It was quite 
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notorious in that province, and elsewhere, that the 
natives were getting easy possession, by a short spell 
of work for hire in each individual case, of any 
quantity of firearms. What was done by the Natal 
Government ? A tax was levied on their importation, 
for the sake of revenue ; and on the 14 th of February, 
1872, a circular was issued to the resident magistrates 
of the native districts, ordering that the guns should 
be registered, and the holders should take out a 
licence. This circular, it appears from all the evi- 
dence in Langalibalele's case, was not properly or 
regularly put in execution, but was occasionally used 
by a district magistrate who wanted a legal occasion 
for chastising somebody he thought worthy of punish- 
ment. The register shows that during three years, 
1871 and the next two, only a score of guns were 
registered among eight populous tribes, dwelling in 
15,000 huts. The majority of those actually registered 
were sent in by Langalibalele ; but he did not himself 
care to have any guns, and of his thirty grown-up 
sons, only two were possessors of such an article. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have tacitly permitted the 
young men of his tribe, like hundreds and thousands 
of other Zulus, to go and work at the diamond fields, 
far away beyond the other side of the Orange River 
State, and to bring home the coveted prize of a young 
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man's ambition. "I do not go there," said the old 
gentleman ; " it is the white men who scratch about 
the ground and look for diamonds. I sit at home, and 
am well known as a great chief. The white people 
take our young men there to work, and to buy guns 
with the money they earn; I am no purchaser of 
these guns." This was Langalibalele's excuse for 
giving himself just as little trouble as he could, but 
quite as much as the other Zulu tribal chiefs would 
do, in the matter of gun registration. Some of the 
Indunas, when spoken to about the number of firearms 
in the hands of the people around, professed to have 
had a notion that they were furnished on purpose to 
enable the tribe along the Drakensberg frontier to 
guard the passes against predatory Bushmen. This 
duty had indeed been specially entrusted to the Amah- 
lubi, who had always performed it well. 

But in the months of July and August, 1873, the 
resident magistrate at Estcourt, who had previously 
found fault with Langalibalele's too independent bear- 
ing, repeatedly sunmioned him to send in for regis- 
tration the guns owned by young men of his tribe. 
Langalibalele made a variety of objections and excuses, 
sa3dng that he did not know who the young men were, 
or what guns they had, or where they kept them. 
*' How can I know all the maggots in a piece of 
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beef? " The old fellow was lazy, and had a sore leg, 
and he is said to have been in the habit of borrowing 
now and then a bottle of rum, which may have been 
taken "for medicine." Mr. MacFarlane thought his 
answers very impudent, but Mr. Mellersh, an official 
of lesser rank, did not think so. A native agent of 
the magistracy, who was named Mtshitshizelwa, next 
conveyed a more emphatic and peremptory message 
from Mr. MacFarlane to the Hlubi chief. It was de- 
livered loudly in public, before the assembled men of 
the tribe; and Langalibalele, probably wanting to 
show his own people that he was not afraid, seems to 
have treated the official message with scornful dis- 
respect. He is described as turning his back on the 
messenger, and impatiently denouncing the injustice 
of the white men, who would take away the guns 
from his *' boys," after they had fairly earned them by 
honest work at the diamond fields. This was a 
popularity-seeking attitude on the part of the foolish 
chief, and was meant also to cover his own weakness, 
for it is most likely that the young men would not 
have obeyed him if he had commanded them to bring 
the guns. They had indeed some cause to fear that 
if the guns were sent in to the magistrate's office, the 
business of registering and stamping might be delayed 
indefinitely, and Mr. MacFarlane talked about a testi- 
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monial of personal character and loyalty being re- 
quired for the holder of a gun licence. The Zulus 
generally, having actually got the guns in their hands, 
and considering them fairly their own, were resolved 
to keep them without any licence or registration. 
Langalibalele was not more competent than any other 
chief of a tribe in Natal to enforce their compliance 
with the official circular. His authority over the 
Amahlubi was limited to the customary administra- 
tion of Native Law. The British Government of 
Natal was then presided over by Sir Benjamin Pine, 
in his second term of office, having occupied the same 
post from 1850 to 1856. That active and experienced 
Lieutenant-Governor, acting upon the advice of Mr. 
Shepstone, the Secretary for Native Affairs, had to 
deal with Mr. MacFarlane's very urgent representa- 
tions of the alleged contumacy of Langalibalele, who 
neglected to attend his summons at Estcourt. A 
second official messenger, Mahoiza, was sent to bid 
him come to the town of Pietermaritzburg, to the 
office of the Secretary for Native Affairs. Langali- 
balele shuffled and shirked ; he did not refuse to 
come, but he said, ** How about my sore leg 1 '* It 
was proved that he did, in fact, suffer from an old 
ailment of that kind, and the limb was much swollen ; 
but Mr. Shepstone's orders were imperative; if he 

M 2 
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could not walk, he must travel on horseback, or in a 
waggon. 

Langalibalele, it appears, was in a facing-both-ways 
posture of mind, with divided resolution, between fear 
of the anger and contempt of his own people, and fear 
of disobeying the British Qovernment. He sent word 
to Mr. MacFarlane, it being Saturday, that he could 
not attend at Estcourt, as he was ordered to go to 
Pietermaritzburg on Monday, and he promised Mahoiza 
to do so. But whatever may have been his private 
intentions, the other leading men of the Hlubi tribe, 
and of their kindred and neighbours the Putili, had 
already resolved on a desperate course. They did not 
mean rebellion or insurrection, but secession from the 
province of Natal, renewing the expedient of their 
former voluntary departure, in 1848, from the*Zulu 
Kingdom of Panda, and following likewise the example 
of the Dutch Boers, in their repeated exodus from the 
British provinces. With this view, during the vexa- 
tious discussions with Mr. MacFarlane, the Zulus had 
been quietly driving away their great herds of cattle, 
and packing up their moveable property. One of the 
circumstances less easily accounted for is that they 
had been storing up hoards of corn or mealies in the 
caves not far from their location, as if they had 
thought of standing upon the defensive in that district. 
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which they never attempted to do. It is stated also 
that they began to grind saltpetre, to bum willow 
wood for charcoal, and to collect sulphur for the com- 
position of gunpowder, which they learnt from the 
neighbouring Basutos ; and that they purchased a 
number of saddles and bridles, whereas the Zulus are 
not a horse-riding people, but their friends the Basutos 
were. Putting all this and all that together, it was 
the opinion of Sir Benjamin Pine and his Minister 
and Executive Council, that Langalibalele's tribe were 
preparing to wage open war, in alliance with the 
Basutos, as soon as they could pass the mountain 
frontier. 

Looking back upon the affair now more calmly, it 
seems probable that the Amahlubi, and perhaps most 
of the Natal Zulus, were quite disposed to resist, if 
needful, by an armed insurrection, with the aid of 
other Kaffirs, any wholesale confiscation of the guns 
they had been permitted to buy. No government has 
yet dared to attempt such a measure, as there is no 
British force adequate to compel its real execution. 
But that Langalibalele, such a man as he was, devoid 
of all commanding qualities of a statesman or warrior, 
ever contemplated heading such a national movement, 
is altogether unlikely. He was a shuffler and muddler 
in hia political and personal behaviour, a feeble impos- 
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tor in his pretensions to rule, as in his ridiculous axts 
of magic. Oddly enough, by the exaggerating in- 
fluence of English party zeal, on one side and the 
other, in the noisy controversy upon this case raised 
by Dr. Colenso, the figure of Langalibalele became 
transformed into that of a patriot, hero, and martyr, 
as viewed by some, a malignant traitor and rebel, as 
others regarded him; while his real character was 
insignificant. 

The Monday morning came, November 3rd, and 
Langalibalele made a show of setting out upon his 
journey to Piet-ermaritzburg. He rode part of the 
way, then stopped for the night, and turned back to 
his own place. He feared to be made prisoner on the 
road, or on his arrival at the capital There was a 
muster of the Colonial Volunteer forces all over those 
parts of the country, and the Minister of Native 
Afiairs had come up to Estcourt. Langalibalele fancied 
all this was preparatory to the suppression of himself 
and his tribe. He was urged by several of his fore- 
most men, one Mabudhle in particular, to secede from 
British jurisdiction. He gave the word at length, and 
started with many companions and followers towards 
the Drakensberg, though he seemed at first uncertain 
whether he should not rather go across the Buffalo 
river. 
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Now, the mere act of quitting the territory of Natal 
without the permission of Sir Benjamin Pine, as 
Supreme Chief of the Zulus there resident, was con- 
sidered then by the Pietermaritzburg authorities to be 
an act of rebellion, according to the Native Code of 
Law, though it would not have been so by the 
Common Law of England, or by Roman-Dutch Civil 
Law, still partially recognised in NataL The Lieu- 
tenant-Gk>vernor thereupon instantly proclaimed a 
sentence of outlawry against Langalibalele, and 
ordered his pursuit by a military force. It was also 
directed that the location hitherto occupied by the 
Hlubi tribe, which was at Epangweni, near the foot of 
the Drakensberg range, should be closely invested. 
The Bushman's River Pass, 8,000 feet above the 
plains, was for this purpose occupied by a small party 
of English volunteers and native mounted police. It 
is pretty certain that the Zulus had no immediate 
intention of fighting their way out of the colony. 
Langalibalele had commanded his people to avoid 
meeting the Government troops, and all they wanted 
just then was to remove their property and get free 
from British control. They did not molest or threaten 
anybody, or commit any sort of depredation or 
damage. Although some carried fire-arms, probably 
about 300 in all, those who personally accompanied 
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the chief had but two small flasks of powder. He, 
and many of his followers, with about 3,000 oxen, 
thus quietly passed over the mountains into the land 
of the Baautos. Unhappily, there was one small party, 
headed by Mabuhle, an Induna of the tribe, which 
came into hostile collision with a few of the Natal 
Mounted Carbineers, under the late Colonel Durnford, 
then Major Durnford. This took place quite unex- 
pectedly, at the end of an interview and rather angry 
talk between the Zulus and the Englishmen, just 
beyond the Natal frontier in the Bushman's Kiver 
Pass, near the mountain summit called Giant's Castle. 
The Zulus were irritated because some of the native 
followers of Major Durnford's party had taken a cow 
of their herd, and killed it for dinner, and others had 
stolen the guns and assegais of some of the Zulus 
while they lay asleep. The English commander offered 
to pay for the loss, and remonstrated in a' friendly 
manner with the Zulus, entreating them to return to 
their proper location. No one that day knew where 
Langalibalele had gone. After some altercation. 
Major Durnford ordered his party to withdraw, and 
they were about to do so, when Mabuhle and some of 
those with him opened fire on the Englishmen, killing 
Mr. Erskine, a son of the Colonial Secretary, and two 
other volunteers with two of our Basutos. There was 
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an exchange of volleys, but nothing like a set conflict, 
which the officer in command felt it his duty to avoid ; 
the Englishmen galloped away. Langalibalele heard 
of this affair two days afterwards, and was displeased 
with Mabuhle for having fired. A stronger force, 
under Captain Allison and Mr. Hawkins, was sent 
into Basuto Land to procure the arrest of the fugitive 
chief, and the surrender of his tribe's cattle. He cast 
himself on the hospitality of Molappo, the son of the 
great Basuto chief Moshesh, with whom he had an old 
friendship. But this did not avail for his protection ; 
Molappo was persuaded by the British residents in 
that country, Mr. C. D. Griffith and Major Bell, to 
hand over Langalibalele, with two of his sons, his 
brother, two headmen of the tribe, and seventy other 
prisoners, who were brought back for trial in Natal. 

The chastisement of the Amahlubi was then pro- 
ceeded with by measures of extreme severity, which 
failed to discriminate between the guilty and the inno- 
cent, causing much loss of life, and great distress to 
the women and children of dispersed families. Not 
that there was any deliberate or wilful cruelty on the 
part of the colonial forces employed in capturing the 
mountain strongholds, the caves and dens and hiding- 
places, to which the miserable remnant of the broken 
tribe, with their scanty store of food, had fled after 
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the ruin of their chief. Captain G. A. Lucas, formerly 
of the 73rd regiment, being resident magistrate of 
Klip River district, was the officer in command of the 
Frontier Guard and " loyal Zulus," during these opera- 
tions ; and he was, upon a strict inquiry into the facts, 
fully exonerated by Lord Carnarvon from any charge 
of permitting excesses on the part of his troops. But 
from the peculiar situation and circumstances of the 
unhappy people, their forcible dislodgement could not 
be attempted without inflicting death upon some help- 
less non-combatants, though unintentionally or even 
unawares. It is painful, however, to read the evidence 
of witnesses proving that, in one instance at least, 
those who had got into a cavern were destroyed by 
suflbcation with the smoke of a fire, and by shooting 
in among them; and that these were not fighting 
men. This waa done by the native auxiliaries, and 
not in the presence of any European. The whole 
number killed was about 200 ; and the men having 
taken flight, the women, girls, and children were 
removed to other districts, where they were placed in 
charge of friendly tribes to be maintained at the ex- 
pense of Government. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Shepstone, the Secretary for Native Afiairs, was not 
authorised rather to try his extraordinary powers of 
conciliation and persuasion with the Amahlubi, instead 
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of hunting them out in this merciless fashion, " eating 
up** their numerous herds of cattle, burning their houses 
and scattering their families all over the country, 
where they had dwelt peacefully and blamelessly 
during twenty-five years. But the Natal Government 
felt itself weak, supported by a mere handful of white 
men, amidst twenty-fold the number of KaflBrs with 
150 tribal chiefs ; and weak ruliug authorities cannot 
afford, I suppose, to be merciful upon certain occa- 
sions. They ought indeed to draw the line somewhere, 
in the measure of retaliatory punishment ; and the 
next step, which was turned against the Amangwe or 
Putili, the kindred neighbouring tribe, for having 
sheltered part of the Hlubi refugees and concealed 
their property for them, seems to have transgressed 
the equitable limit. Mr. MacFarlane and Captain 
Lucas not only deposed and imprisoned their acting 
chief, Umbalo, who died three months afterwards, but 
destroyed the kraals and huts of their location, and 
confiscated all their oxen, about 9,000 head, with 
every other kind of property, so that the people, esti*- 
mated at 5,000, suffered from destitution. These acts 
were done by the authority of Lieutenant-Governor 
Sir Benjamin Pine, with the advice, it is to be pre- 
sumed, of Mr, Shepstone ; and they do certainly 
appear deserving of Lord Carnarvon's subsequent 
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reproof. But it was a less considerable misuse of 
official power, in the defective legality of the judicial 
procedure against Langalibalele himself, that occa- 
sioned her Majesty's Secretary of State to intervene 
with an adverse decision, which Dr. Colenso exerted 
himself to obtain. 

The trial of Langalibalele for the crimes of rebellion, 
conspiracy, sedition, and treason was held in January 
at Pietermaritzburg. In any other part of her 
Majesty's dominions, such a case would have been 
submitted to the Supreme Court of Local Jurisdiction 
for the administration of the ordinary criminal law. 
This ordinary law was usually applied likewise in 
Natal to the trial of natives charged with such crimes 
as murder ; but it would not have borne out an in- 
dictment of treason against Langalibalele, or of con- 
spiracy to subvert the Queen's Government in Natal. 
Sir Benjamin Pine was therefore most unfortunately 
advised to rely upon his assumed powers under the 
supposed Native Law, as Supreme Chief of the native 
tribes, having the same kind of authority over minor 
tribal chiefs, in Natal, that Panda or Ketch whyo might 
claim over those in Zulu Land. It is true that the 
definitive establishment in 1848 or 1849 of British 
government in Natal was accompanied by an ordi- 
nance nominally investing the Lieutenant-Governor 
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with that character of "Supreme Chief," in accord- 
ance with the proclamation, which stated that all the 
** native laws, customs, and usages " not repugnant to 
humanity should remain in force. But the expedient 
of resorting to this paramount exercise of an authority- 
grounded theoretically upon Native Law for the 
purpose of framing a prosecution which English 
common law, in view of the evidence to be brought 
forward, could not have sustained, was' a fatal error 
on the part of the Natal Government It is very 
likely that some lesser charge than that of treason 
might have been successfully preferred against Langa- 
libalele and other members of his tribe ; and that the 
verdict of a jury, and the sentence of a regular Court 
of Justice, would have passed without dispute. No 
other method of judicial procedure was safe or proper 
in a community which had not, like that of Jamaica 
under Governor Eyre in 1865, witnessed the procla- 
mation of Martial Law. Sir Benjamin Pine and his 
Executive Council put themselves in a false position 
at the outset of these proceedings ; but the fault seems 
to lie in the previous neglect of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to provide a more exact definition of the nature 
and extent of the existing legal jurisdiction in Natal. 
The fact is, that her Majesty had, and still has, in Natal 
a large population of native subjects whom her govem- 
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. ment is unable to rule by English law. The exigencies 
of colonial government, however, with regard to its 
native policy, demanded that some way should be found 
of dealing with Langalibalele as a rebel and traitor, 
which would involve the forfeiture of his privileges as 
a tribal chief, the destruction of the Amahlubi and con- 
cation of all their property. Had he been simply 
convicted of a misdemeanour, or of an ordinary felony, 
these desirable political consequences would not have 
accrued. This is why the Natal Government did what 
it did in 1874, and Bishop Colenso was able to show 
that, in so doing, it had committed a serious fault ; 
though I must say that the Bishop himself erred in 
several particulars during the controversy upon Langa- 
libalele's case. 

The prisoner was tried by a Court which consisted 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, as Supreme Chief, the 
Secretary for Native Affairs, several of the Resident 
Magistrates of Districts, here styled Administrators 
of Native Law, and several Indunas or native tribal 
magistrates, who exercise the petty jurisdiction under 
their chiefs, within each particular tribe. Now, it 
does seem objectionable to English notions, that the 
chief Executive officials should be the chief judges in 
a trial for resisting, defying, and attempting to subvert 
the Executive. Of course, there was no jury, and 
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what is worse, there was no counsel for the defence 
of the prisoner; he was told that he might have a 
barrister merely to cross-examine the witnesses, but 
not to address the Court ; so he had no counsel upon 
his trial. The charge of treason and rebellion was 
made out by alleging that, according to Native Law, 
the mere wilful neglect of a summons to go and wait 
upon the Supreme Chief amounts to treason, and the 
mere act of quitting the Supreme Chiefs territorial 
jurisdiction without leave is an act of rebellion ; so 
that Langalibalele was outlawed simply because, in- 
stead of going to Estcourt or to Pietermaritzburg, he 
went over the mountains into Basuto Land. This 
IS rather strong doctrine for the subjects of Queen 
Victoria ; and it contrasts too forcibly with the legal 
opinion which was given by the Attorney-General 
at Capetown upon the secession of the Dutch Boers 
in 1836, that they were guilty of no offence in quitting 
the British Colonial jurisdiction. It is scarcely prac- 
ticable, one would think, to teach the Kaffirs to regard 
the pale of each province or district as a prison in 
which they may be kept by force at the discretion 
of their white superiors : they are a liberty-loving 
race of migratory habits, and they have the example 
of the Boers for repeated changes of abode. But the 
Amahlubi and their Chief had in 1848 seceded from 
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the jurisdiction of King Panda, departing then without 
their Supreme Chiefs permission out of Zulu Land, 
and had been received, as tens of thousands of other 
Zulus have been received, into the British dominion. 
It is obvious that the alleged principle of Native Law 
had been constantly ignored by the Natal Government. 
Failing in this ground of accusation, the Government 
Prosecutor would have urged that it was a treasonable 
act to remove the cattle of the tribe out of the terri- 
tory, inasmuch as the Supreme Chief had a contingent 
reserved claim to any cattle that might be wanted 
for the public service. Indeed, there were instances 
in which the cattle of emigrant Zulu tribes had beeu 
surrendered to the Zulu King while the people them- 
selves were admitted to British protection. But 
Langalibalele, though guilty of taking away his own 
and his tribe's cattle, had not actually resisted their 
recapture when overtaken in Basuto Land. These 
were the principal issues raised in his case, but there 
was much tedious evidence, mostly of native witnesses, 
of the messenger sent to him by Mr. MacFarlane and 
Mr. Shepstone, testifying that he evaded their summons 
in a rather impudent manner, and treated them with 
disrespect There was a good deal of vague rumour 
and loose assertion, which was not strictly evidence, 
concerning warlike preparations among the Hlubi 
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young men, their practising with their guns, and their 
mystic ceremony of sprinkling their knees with a 
certain magical "medicine," to give them strength 
for the battle. All this, however, was reduced by 
Dr. Colenso's subsequent inyestigation to very small 
proportions. The Court was nevertheless easily con- 
vinced that Langalibalele must be foimd guilty ; he 
was therefore sentenced to imprisonment for life. . 
Next came the trials of seven of his sons, one of 
whom, Malumbule, had fired at the persons sent to 
arrest him in Basuto Land ; and of two Indunas of 
their tribe. The Secretary for Native Affairs presided 
at this trial ; the prisoners were convicted and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment, Malumbule 
to five years. It was resolved to send Langalibalele 
and this son of his to undergo their punishment in 
Robben Island, which is in Table Bay at Capetown, 
and where Macomo and other rebellious KaflBr chiefs 
had in former years been confined. An act was 
speedily passed by the Legislature of the Cape Colony 
to legalise the reception of the two prisoners from 
Natal. Before, however, they were conveyed to 
Robben Island, their case was taken up by the right 
reverend prelate whose name has been often mentioned. 
Bishop Colenso, having long personally known 
Langalibalele, and having been shocked by the ruin 
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of the Amahlubi, took great pains to sift the evidence 
aflfecting this case. He was on terms of intimate 
friendship with Mr. Shepstone, the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, and he privately discussed with him 
every point that was involved in it ; they examined 
some witnesses together. A violent conflict of opinion 
and sentiment arose between them ; and it is painful 
to find^ in the published official correspondence, traces 
of acrimonious personal feeling, with injurious refer- 
ences to several of Mr. Shepstone's family, which 
ought in charity to have been withheld, and should 
in candour have been retracted when shown to be 
groundless. In the main, with regard to the irregu- 
larity and substantial illegality of the trial, the 
conviction, and the sentence passed on Langalibalele, 
the Bishop was undoubtedly right. He was right 
in standing up for the English principles of civil 
freedom and of public justice, which he insisted upon 
claiming for men of every race and colour in the 
Queen's dominions. He furnished the fallen Zulu 
chief with the means of presenting an appeal, drawn 
and pleaded by the best legal assistance, to the 
Supreme Court in Natal ; and when that was finally 
rejected. Dr. Colenso memorialised the Secretary of 
State, came himself to England on purpose, and 
worked indefatigably to obtain redress for his 
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African client. In this praiseworthy endeavour, 
while suffering much obloquy and sacrificing his 
domestic comfort, the Bishop finally succeeded. 
Before the end of that year 1874, Lord Carnarvon, 
having duly considered every statement and argument 
on both sides of the whole question, decided that 
Langalibalele was unfairly and unlawfully treated 
by Sir Benjamin Pine, though he was really guilty 
of some offence, and deserving of some punishment. 
Her Majesty's Government therefore directed that 
the deposed Chief and his son were to be released 
from their imprisonment, but not to be allowed to 
return home to Natal ; they were to reside near 
Capetown, at a house and farm provided for them 
and their families, in all private comfort but under 
a certain surveillance. The Amahlubi tribe, who 
had in Lord Carnarvon's judgment been harshly 
and too severely dealt with, should' so far as possible 
be relieved, but not replaced in their former location. 
As for the PutUi tribe, there was no proof of their 
complicity with any rebellious movement ; they must 
be restored and compensated for their heavy losses. 
Sir Benjamin Pine was superseded in his office as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal ; and Major-General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out with a temporary 
conmiifision to put certain affairs in order there. 

N 2 
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CHAPTER X. 

SIR OABNET WOLSELEY IN NATAL. 

Tlie LaDgalibalele controversy. — The new Administrator. — Remission 
of punishments. — Sad fate of the Putili tribe. — Re-settlement of 
people. — ^Waste of their property. — No acconnts of sales. — Court- 
martial on the Natal Volunteers. — Lord Carnarvon's proposed 
reforms. — The Legislative Council — Existing laws.— Regulated 
polygamy. — ''Sad and degraded lot" of women. — Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir Heniy Bulwer. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, in December, 1874, had 
bestowed much of his attention at the Colonial Office 
upon the affairs of our Zulu nursery in NataL He 
had personally talked both with Mr. Shepstone and 
Bishop Colenso, as the former was sent to England on 
purpose, while the latter came of his own accord> to 
explain the case of Langalibalele. Lieutenant- 
Governor and Supreme Native Chief Sir Benjamin 
Pine had plied the Secretary of State with indignant 
vindications of the course which he and Mr. Shep- 
stone pursued in that unhappy affair. The Capetown 
Government, represented by Sir Henry Barkly and 
Mr. Molteno, had taken up the wondrous strain of 
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colonial aiid official protestations, that the peace of 
all South Africa would be endangered if one poor old 
broken-down scamp of a Zulu chieftain^ after the 
utter dispersion of his tribe and confiscation of their 
wealth, should be released from his Napoleonic cap- 
tivity on Robben Island. Waa he not reputed a 
mighty conjurer and rain-maker, and would not the 
Kaffirs everywhere beUeve that he had won his cause 
by superhuman power, bringing about the destructive 
floods which had done so much damage in the Cape 
Colony ? Robben Island, where the great Kaffir 
general, Macomo, was kept till he died, and where 
"the crafty and politic Umhala,'* and *Hhe celebrated 
prophet. Lynx," had to expiate their troublesome be- 
haviour, was the only secure place of detention for 
Langalibalele. Notwithstanding these vehement re- 
presentations, Lprd Carnarvon felt it right to allow 
the fallen chief a more comfortable residence, with as 
many wives as he wished to have about him, on the 
mainland four miles from Capetown. There he still 
lives in domestic tranquillity ; visitors arriving in the 
colony go to see him as though he were a caged lion, 
and buy his photograph, showing the entire family 
circle about him, to put into an album with views 
of Longwood and the tomb at St. Helena. The poor 
old beery impostor, the client of Bishop Colensol 
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The KaflGir Caractacus, or call him a savage Owen 
Glendower, who vainly bearded the British Lion of 
Imperial Majesty in the person of Sir Benjamin 
Pine! 

It would be amusing, but for the serious public 
risks and the bitter private quarrels that were in- 
curred, to review the wild exaggerations of senti- 
mental partisanship on both sides of the great " Atro- 
cities in Natal " discussion. The Peace Society and 
the Aborigines Protection Society of England, against 
whom I should be sorry to say a word in cases where 
they are correctly informed of the facts, went in their 
zeal, as the Bishop likewise did, somewhat too far in 
denouncing imaginary wilful cruelties. There were 
probably some actual cruelties perpetrated by native 
auxiliary forces, and unauthorised by their European 
commanders, in the hunting down of the Hlubi tribe ; 
and that wholesale extirpation of a large community 
of our fellow-subjects was a deplorable mistake ; it is 
the curse of governments which seek, in the same 
territory, to rule different races unequally by different 
laws. On the other hand, looking at the panic of 
fear and rage with which the white men of Natal are 
now and then stricken by the motion of a Zulu hand 
or foot, as by the Amahlubi driving their cattle to the 
mountains in 1873, English settlers will hardly be 
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encouraged to entrust their capital and families to 
that colony ; nor will the British statesman esteem it a 
very convenient possession. There is no blame to the 
colonists or to the official persons of Natal intended 
by these remarks ; they felt, spoke, and acted much 
the same as other Englishmen under those unhappy 
circumstances would be likely to do. There was a 
declaration signed by sixty or seventy Natal clergy- 
men, ministers, and missionaries of various churches 
and of various nationalities, that they considered " the 
action of the Natal Government throughout humane, 
lenient, just, and urgently necessary/* Well, Her 
Majesty's Government in London did not so consider 
it when Lord Carnarvon deliberately gave judgment a 
twelvemonth after the event. Theological antipathies, 
from one or two sarcastic allusions to Dr. Colenso's 
criticism of the Pentateuch, may have entered a little 
into the political ethics of some of his clerical op- 
ponents in Langalibalele's case. One reverend gentle- 
man professed to regard the fate of that heathen per- 
sonage as a divine judgment for his heinous sin of 
pretending to magic power. The curiosities of this 
controversy, which lie buried in Parliamentary Blue 
Books, are a tempting study ; but I must pass on to 
subsequent events. Natal seems even now to be dis- 
tracted by incessant social and ecclesiastical divisions^ 
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« 

\vith rival Bishops and Deans and ritualistic 
squabbles, which do not belong to my subject; but 
Dr. Colenso will reappear in the account of more 
recent transactiona 

The beginning of a new administrative era was to 
date from the spring of 1875, when Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir B. Pine had been recalled, and Major- 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley, fresh from Ashantee 
victories, went to reorganise British rule over the 
Zulus in Natal. As temporary administrator for 
specific purposes, until the appointment of a new 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Garnet Wolseley, aided by 
an able staflf, worked there about five ' months. His 
efforts were principally directed to the re-settlement 
or re-distribution of the tribes which had been driven 
out of their locations, and to the establishment of an 
armed police force. These tasks were executed by 
him with characteristic precision and punctuality; 
and I may be allowed here to say that military officers 
of proved judgment make some of the best Colonial 
Governors placed over her Majesty's remote dominions. 
They are not so apt to be frightened and * flurried, in 
case of a native insurrectioiTor the mere rumour and 
imagination of it, as some of the mere political and 
civil administrators have been ; nor do they so readily 
indulge the visionary ambition of aggrandising pro- 
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vincial rule by needless annexations, and scientific 
schemes of geographical extension. I am inclined 
to think a clear-headed veteran soldier, governing 
Jamaica in October, 1865, would have managed to 
avoid bloodshed and hangings and floggings to the 
excessive amount proved in that lamentable instance. 
And I believe that such a Governor, with an accurate 
knowledge of war as it really is, would have thought 
twice before invading the Zulu Kingdom, without 
urgent necessity, in January of the present year. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, it need scarcely be said, did 
what he had to do very well. In the first place, a 
great many of the minor penal sentences passed on 
individuals of the Amahlubi were cancelled; and 
Lord Carnarvon disallowed the assignment of those 
who were convicted, to be kept in forced servitude 
under private employers, which had been arranged 
by the Natal Government. The Aborigines' Protection 
Society is entitled to the credit of obtaining this 
salutary amendment The. next business, prompted 
by a sense of justice as weU as humanity, was to 
reinstate the Putili tribe, who were now pronounced 
innocent, in their proper location, and to give them 
some pecuniary compensation for their losses. A 
proclamation to the natives, drawn up in that quaint 
style of affected child-like simplicity which some 
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philosophers deem suitable for addressing a non- 
European people, was meant to explain these apparent 
concessions. The Putili were mentioned here by their 
other name of "Amangwe/' I quote the English 
version of this touching oflBcial document, written 
by Mr. Shepstone at the Colonial OflSce in Downing 
Street : 

" But all salvation and death are in the hands of 
the Queen, who says. We have looked into, inquired 
about, and considered this matter on both sides, and 
his is Our decision : 

" Langalibalele, We release from imprisonment on 
the island in the sea, but he shall not return to 
Natal. 

" The Amahlubi may, if they choose, when that is 
prepared which is to be prepared, go to him ; but he 
will not be allowed to go to the Amahlubi. 

" And for the matter of the Amangwe, the Queen 
says, the punishment which has been given to them, 
while the news was still warm, has surpassed their 
in ; heaviness is laid upon people that they may be 
warned, but not die ; the Amangwe may return to 
the land that they lived upon and were taken from, 
and may cultivate it, but the Queen's eye will always 
be upon them. If they are obedient to the laws, 
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and if they have ears to hear, she will say, Let them 
be protected and assisted, that they may flourish and 
grow fat as before ; but if they will not listen, and 
love to walk the paths which are not right, whom 
will they question if trouble clings to them ? 

"The great Chiefs who rule for the Queen the 
countries of England say. The black people of Natal 
must know, that to contend against and point their 
weapons at the Chiefs appointed over them is a great 
transgression. Let them take warning from what 
they have seen/' 

The Amangwe or Putili, numbering about 6,000, 
which was half the size of Langalibalele's tribe, had 
inhabited a wide valley of rich and well wooded land, 
through which runs the Little Tugela river. It was 
then well cultivated, and more thickly hutted than 
any other district of the country. The chief, son of 
old Putili, was an orphan boy; one of his uncles, 
Baso, had left the tribe ; the other, Umbalo, who 
was anything but a conspirator, died very soon after 
their disasters. At the end of December, 1873, the 
force under Captain G. A. Lucas utterly ravaged, 
plundered and destroyed this location of a people, 
concerning whom, in the words of the Secretary of 
State, December 3rd, 1874, "I can discover no 
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indication of their conspiracy or combination with 
Langalihalele, beyond the vague and uncorroborated 
apprehension of some possible movement on their 
part in connection with the supposed tendencies of 
his tribe ; and therefore I can see no good reason for 
any punishment on this ground." Every hut in the 
location waa burnt, many huts being full of grain* 
Every article of household or personal property was 
taken from the people. Many of the women and 
children were carried off to servitude. Their treat- 
ment was seen with indignation by the late Colonel 
Durnford, R.E., one of the officers recently slain at 
Isanhlwana, and who commanded at the affair of 
Bushman's River Pass on the 4th of November, 1873. 
To the honour of that gallant and experienced officer, 
he interfered for the protection of these miserable 
victims of colonial vengeance. This was in September, 
1874. He got into an altercation with Mr. Henrique 
Shepstone and Mr. John Shepstone, the Native 
Affairs' Secretary's sons, and themselves holding 
office, who were then busy in that district* Colonel 
Durnford insisted on getting an order signed, after 
some delays and demurs at Pietermaritzburg, for the 
liberation and restoration of all the Putili. He had 
some difficulty, it appears, in the case of those men 
who had been compelled to bind themselves for a 
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term of years to private servitude. Their detention, 
he wrote in remonstrance, would be " a breach of faith 
on the part of the Governing Power, which could 
never be intended by his Excellency;*' and he 
demanded that work and food should be furnished 
to the men by Qovemment till they got back their 
own land. The sorrows inflicted upon so many of the 
families which were violently broken up, and one or 
two instances of foul outrage perpetrated on girls by 
the native men to whom they had been assigned as 
servants, could not so easily be repaired. All this 
was the "punishment" of the Amangwe, which the 
Queen was made to say had "surpassed their sin,'' 
while the Queen's Minister of State thought they 
had not deserved any punishment at all. " But all 
salvation and death are in the hands," for a time, of 
persons in office on the spot ! 

The new administration therefore, under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, had to redress some real injuries and to 
relieve some distress among the natives, in spite of 
the loud declaration of the colonists, in their farewell 
addresses to Sir Benjamin Pine, that the " misguided 
rebels" were spared as much as possible. But it is 
right to observe that in one particular, the treatment 
of women and children belonging to the scattered 
tribes, there was much imaginative and uncharitable 
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misconception in England. By far the greater pro- 
portion of these poor creatures were not made the 
subjects of direct compulsion, but were found desti- 
tute after the jBight of the men, their husbands, fathers, 
and brothers, and were therefore given into the care 
of any householders, Europeans or natives, who were 
disposed to allow them food and shelter in return for 
their labour. No European, in any district of Natal, 
is said to have been guilty of abusing this trust, though 
one or two natives were accused of so doing. The 
colonists generally resented such an imputation, aa 
they well might, when it was published in London by 
the Peace Society. The effect was naturally to excite 
a prejudice against all those who ventured to disapprove 
of the conduct of the Natal government; and some of 
the testimonials freely signed by respectable colonists 
on the other side were recommended by this feeling, 
more than by any deliberate examination of what had 
actually taken place. It is difficult for any of us to be 
impartial, or even truthful, when party passions are 
indulged by unjust aspersions on the community to 
which we happen to belong. 

The Putili were officially reported by Mr. Henrique 
Shepstone, in January, 1875, to have already returned 
with few exceptions to their old location ; they were 
<* nearly all comfortably settled down, and many of 
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them working in their gaxdens/' He then found no 
actual distress among them, but he made them ad- 
vances of money and food. Of the Amahlubi, 
above 500 had been '^assigned" for three years to 
service of farmers or others ; and this was now put an 
end to, but they were not again permitted to live 
together as a tribe. Sir Garnet Wolseley, who arrived 
in Natal at the end of March, lost not a day in making 
the needful inquiries and arrangements. On the 10th 
of April, he ratified a scheme prepared by Mr. Shepstone 
at his request for the future management of the loca- 
tion below the Drakensberg range, extending to 1 45,000 
acres ; to which some of the Amahlubi would be ad- 
mitted, but to be divided into several detached portions, 
in the open lands away from the rocky mountain 
gorges ; and with the intervening plots occupied by 
people of other tribes whose loyalty could be relied 
upon, with headmen or petty chiefs ruling each but a 
small niunber of families. A narrow belt or strip of 
land to be held by European farmers was to intersect 
this native reserve, commanding the approach to the 
Drakensberg frontier passes; and the native tribes, 
were to be superintended by a Resident, who should 
report weekly to the Secretary for Native Affairs. 
This official was further intended to hear appeals from 
the chiefs and headmen, to collect the hut-tax, marriage- 
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tax, and other dues, to keep a register of the popula- 
tion, and to encourage industrial occupation, improved 
dwellings, the culture of crops, and the service of 
young men for wages in the colony. It was an 
excellent scheme; but Sir Garnet at the same time 
was careful to make strict inquiry what had become 
of the property of the Amahlubi and Putili which had 
been swept off their locations sixteen months before. 
His minutes upon this financial topic, setting three 
members of his own staff at once to extract from the 
Colonial Government officials the precise information 
he required, are characteristic of the keen, determined 
spirit of the man. The officials, the Treasurer and 
Secretaries of Natal, were unfortunately not in posses* 
sion of any particular accounts, njiuch less any vouchers, 
of the moneys received from the sales of many thousand 
head of cattle, and of mealies or maize and Kaffir com, 
hides, and other chattels " taken from natives *' by the 
troops engaged in harrying the two persecuted Zulu 
tribes. This was a circumstance which appears to me 
highly discreditable to the Natal Government, but 
Lord Carnarvon was unable to do more than censure, 
as he did in July, "the loose and inaccurate manner'' 
in which those accounts had been kept. There was 
nothing but a mere guess at the numbers of cattle 
seized and sold, by whom and to whom the Colonial 
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authorities never knew ; the cattle taken from 
Putili's tribe were estimated at 8,000 or 6,000, 
as the informant fancied ; how many of these were 
killed and eaten, or died before the sale, nobody would 
undertake to say. Mr. Ayliff, the Colonial Treasurer, 
having ^^ examined every accessible source, public and 
private,'' of information upon the matter, could only 
furnish a gross return of £24,588 realised by sale of 
cattle, horses, sheep, and goats ; of which he presumed 
one half might belong to the Putili, the other half to 
the Amahlubi; besides £810 for com and some in- 
significant items. It was thereupon ordered by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley that the sum of £12,000 or goods to 
that value should be forthwith bestowed on the Putili 
tribe, which had before received £500 by way of 
immediate relief. The relief, which was not to be 
named compensation, given to the Amahlubi, somewhat 
exceeded £2,000. Lord Carnarvon and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley were anxious to do more for them ; but the 
colonial funds were nearly exhausted, with a bill of 
£36,000 for military expenses and for the prosecution 
and imprisonment of Langalibalele and his sons. 

The scandal was completed by a court-martial held 
upon the behaviour of the Natal and ELarkloof 
Volunteers at Bushman's River Pass, when it was 
judged, after inspection of the spot and examination 
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of witnesses^ that these colonial militia showed a want 
of discipline and steadiness, ^' retiring in a disorganised 
and precipitate manner under a panic caused bj a 
shot fired by the natives. '^ Their commander, Major 
or Lieutenant-Colonel DumfoM, R. K, was highly 
praised by General Sir Arthur Cimynghame for his 
admirable conduct upon that occasion; ^^ though shaken, 
indeed almost paralysed, by a fail with his horse over 
a dangerous precipice, he never shrank from his duty ; 
and though severely wounded in two places, he used 
his utmost exertions to rally the retiring troops/' 
The force consisted of thirty-four Europeans and 
twenty armed Basutos actually present The Zulus 
numbered about 200, but there was really no 
fighting. 

The remainder of Sir Garnet Wolseley's too short 
administration was devoted to personally visiting 
every district and almost every tribe in Natal, and 
doing as much as time and n^ans allowed towards 
providing for the public safety, and lajdng down rules 
for the beneficial management of the Zulus within 
the pale. While he was thus usefully employed, 
the Legislative Council of Natal, a body composed 
of the colonial officials and certain nominees of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, continued a series of formal 
inquiries, ex parte reports, declaratory resolutions, 
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and address to the Crown, to vindicate the government 
of Sir Benjamin Pine. They lectured her Majesty's 
Ministers, at least the Earl of Carnarvon, upon his 
"general misconception of the real facts of the case," 
his disregard of " the experience and local knowledge 
of colonists/' and his failure of '^ a sound and accurate 
judgment." It ^is singular to find them professing 
to regard Lord Carnarvon's decision as a ** condemna- 
tion" not only of the Lieutenant-Governor, but of 
" the Colony/' which does not seem to have been his 
Lordship's intention. Whether this should mean 
the colonists in general, or the officials alone, was not 
clearly explained by the Legislative Council But the 
Secretary of State did not think himself obliged to 
meet their complaint with a laborious reply. He laid 
their Address and Report before the Queen, and 
quietly answered that his opinion had been maturely 
formed affcer waiting and considering the fullest ex- 
planations of Sir B. Pine, and conferring with Mr. 
Shepstone; finally, said Lord Carnarvon, when he 
received another address from Mr. MacFarlano's friends 
in Weenen county, " I do not see any reason to share 
the views which are adopted by certain persons in 
Natal." So the vexatious discussion was brought 
to a close, and the readers of this little history may 
form an opinion if they please. 

D 2 
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With regard to the principles of future legislation 
and administration for the welfare of the Zulus and 
the peace of European settlers in Natal, Lord Car- 
narvon's ideas merit serious attention. He thought 
the so-called "Native Law/* invented or expounded 
and applied by Mr. Shepstone^ was a barbarous system 
unfit for civilised men to administer, and incompatible 
with our maxims of justice. The expedient of 
keeping up the old tribal polity, and relying on the 
hereditary chiefs to rule their people for us, was 
fraught with dangers more likely to increase than to 
diminish. It would preserve the unmitigated social 
habits, customs and usages of a savage race. The 
tribes, still living together, armed and drilled and 
accustomed to act under command of their leading 
men, would be ready at any moment to take the field. 
They will ever feel the strongest allegiance to their 
respective chiefs ; and when these become disaffected 
to the British Government, as in the cases of Matyana 
in 1868, and Langalibalele in 1873, the tribes will 
support them with enthusiasm. The Zulu Kaffirs will 
leave their homes to follow the chief of their tribe, 
and sacrifice their lives for his safety. Their property 
being mainly oxen, they have always the means of 
transporting the wealth of the tribe, and of feeding 
while on the march. As there is no individual 
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ownerahip of the soil, but the whole location belongs 
to the tribe, local attachments are not formed. By 
the increasing numbers, riches, and intelligence of the 
Kaffirs, these perils from their social condition are 
yearly augmented. Their settlement and civilisation, 
their instruction in the Christian religion, the intro- 
duction of our laws, the amalgamation of native with 
European population, are made impossible. The time 
has come for a strenuous eflFort to modify this syBtem 
which has prevailed in Natal since 1848 ; to dissolve 
the tribal organisation, to detach the people from 
dependence on their hereditary chiefs, and teach them 
to look to the white magistrates alone for their rights 
and their protection against wrong. This was the 
Kaffir poKcy of Lord Carnarvon ; it is also that of Sir 
Bartle Frere. If it be now practicable, it is wise and 
good. 

The Aborigines Protection Society, addressing the 
Secretary of State in May, 1875, expressed full ap- 
proval of the views above set forth, while adding its 
recommendation that elementary and industrial schools 
should be established with part of the revenue, esti- 
mated at £25,000 a year, contributed by the Kaffirs 
to the Natal Government Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
while he has never believed it possible for the black 
and white races to live together on terms of equality. 
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Beems to have entered much into the general ideas of 
Lord Camaxvon. His measures for the resettlement 
of the two dispersed tribes were so devised as to lessen 
the ruling authority of native chie&; and he ex- 
pended the compensation money in sheep, implements^ 
blankets and clothing, instead of oxen; because, 
''owning large flocks of sheep, they cannot go to war 
with the same ease as when their property consists of 
cattle/' On all points, he had a shrewd insight and 
an instinct of fairness, with the inestimable habit of 
deciding for himself affairs committed to his charge. 
He treated Bishop Colenso with courtesy, but at once 
stopped his communications with the unsettled rem- 
nants of the Amahlubi tribe, and earnestly protested 
against the return of their banished Chief to Natal. 
He consulted Mr. Shepstone upon matters of detail, 
but would not allow that celebrated manager of 
natives to dictate the whole of his policy, after 
the recent disastrous events; and every colonist's 
opinion was taken for what it might seem to be 
worth. 

The Province of Natal underwent a change in the 
constitution of its government while Sir Garnet 
Wolseley held the office of Administrator there. It 
was a change in the opposite direction to that which 
had been thought practicable and desirable just before 
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''the Langalibalele scare/' A proposal had then 
found some favour among the Colonists for the 
introduction of responsible government, to which the 
official members of the Legislative Ciouncil were 
opposed. That was in 1872, but now in 1875, the 
Legislative Council was rendered still more amenable 
to Government influence by the addition of eight 
nominee members, besides the five Executive officers 
or Ministers, against fifteen elected representatives of 
towns and counties. This constitution, which does 
not look much like' political progress, is to remain in 
force during ten years. 

In August, 1875, Sir Garnet was relieved from his 
temporary charge of Natal by the arrival of the pre- 
sent Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Henry Ernest Bulwer. 
An act was soon afterwards passed, which emanated 
from the Colonial Office in London, to improve the 
system of administration with regard to the native 
people. European official residents, with proper 
salaries, were appointed to superintend the allotted 
locations of the tribes in Natal, and were expected 
gradually to detach them from their hereditary tribal 
chiefe, whose jurisdiction was to be superseded by 
that of the ordinary Criminal Courts, and by a Native 
High Court, with Mr. John AylifF for its Judge, to 
try civil causes above a certain amount, and divorce 
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cases. This was undoubtedly a better system than 
the one which had prevailed since 1848, but the 
state of the laws regarding the Kaffir population is 
yet far from being worthy of the civilising, not to 
say Christianising, mission of English Government 
in Africa. A new code of Native law has been 
published ; the recognised principles of which include 
^^ polygamy on the male side, with its accompanying 
lines of demarcation according to houses '^ or families 
by di£ferent wives "in parts of the polygamist's 
property;" also, the incapacity of women to own 
property, and the absolute subjection of the female 
sex to the male ; but it is enacted that no marriage 
shall take place without an official witness, who is 
to see that the woman has publicly stated her con- 
sent The laws, however, now made statutable^, 
continue to regulate the price of wives at so many 
head of cattle, according to social rank, paid to the 
girl's father or other guardian ; and it is said that 
the rearing of daughters for sale, to such an amount 
as may be yielded by the number of wives their sire 
can maintain, is a trade rather briskly carried on in 
this part of the Queen's dominions. The subject is 
not agreeable to dwell upon here, but Missionary 
Societies have now and then addressed Her Majesty's 
Government in a tone of remonstrance about it. 
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They have shown that the provision of an ** official 
witness " was illusoiy as a protection for the female 
objecting to her marriage, the official witness being 
in all cases a native, whose prejudices and prepos- 
sessions would be against the woman so protesting ; 
and that the registration of polygamous marriages 
to an unlimited number gives legal sanction to the 
worst of social evils. It is complained that the laws 
positively discourage, with reference to these native 
marriage obligations, any of the converts to Chris- 
tianity who desire to free themselves from tribal 
entanglements, and to live in the manner of Euro- 
peans. There is one particular obligation imposed 
on widows upon the death of a childless husband, 
with a view to " the raising up of seed," which is 
described by the Wesleyan Missionary Society as 
^'submission to a sad and degraded lot;'' but on 
perusing the text of the existing Code of Native Law, 
it appears that the widow is supposed not to be under 
compulsion. There seem, however, to be no efficient 
means generally afforded to native women, or likely 
to come within their reach, of obtaining the protection 
of the British authorities in case of their feeling 
oppressed by the common usages and practices of 
KaffirdonL It is to be feared that the British 
authorities in Natal are conscious of a want of 
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strength to achieve the work of social reform upon 
so huge a mass of barbarism as that province now 
contains. The will to do so has never been wanting 
either here or there. 

Something more than this may truly be said of 
the present Lieutenant-Grovemor. A perusal of his 
official correspondence from 1875 to 1879 leaves a 
highly satisfactory impression of the good sense, the 
fSfiimess, the good-will and moderation of Sir Henry 
Bulwer's conduct It was not until the 21st of last 
September, and then for '* strong reasons^' which 
were not fully eicpressed, that the present Secretary 
of State, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, made an important 
change in the Lieutenant-Governor's position. Instead 
of communicating directly with Her Majesty's Grovem- 
ment and receiving his instructions from home, as he 
and all his predecessors had always done, Sir Henry 
Bulwer was thenceforth ordered to submit his pro- 
ceedings to Sir Bartle Frere, Grovemor of the Cape 
Colony, and High Commissioner. A similar arrange- 
ment was made for the British Administrator of the 
Transvaal, imder circumstances which are yet to be 
described. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OUE COEONATION OF KETOHWHYO: "SOMTSEU'' 
THE EINGMAEEB. 

Panda's pacific reign. — His relations to the Natal Government. — Rivalry 
of his sons. — Victory of Ketchwhyo in 1856. — He is made heir- 
appoient and regent — Mr. Shepetone's visit to Panda m 1861. — 
The Englishman ''represents Chaka.'' — He becomes "fiEither'' of 
Ketchwhyo. — Messages of invitation, 1873. — He is sent as Chief 
Witness. — The ceremonial. — The proclamation of good laws.~ 
Questionable political ejfficacy of these proceedings. 

His Zulu Majesty the Root — ^which is> as I said, 
the significatioii of ^^ Mpanda/^ and which seems, too, 
a significant name for the person who represented the 
royal family of that nation — died on the 18th of 
October, 1872. He had reigned thirty-three years, 
during twenty-six of which he was next neighbour to 
the British Government of Natal, and to the Dutch 
previously. No fault was ever found with the 
" loyalty and friendliness " of King Panda ; this is the 
testimony of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who was 
Natal Secretary for Native Affairs nearly all that time. 
It is, therefore, quite possible for the English colony 
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to live at peace with the adjacent powerful Zulu 
Kingdom for at least a quarter of a century. That 
is as long a period as the civilised monarchies of 
Europe are wont to pass without making war upon 
each other. For they too, like these savage African 
States of black heathendom^ each keep up what Sir 
Bartle Frere calls " a frightfully efficient man-skying 
machine,'* commonly termed an Army. King Panda 
maintained one of his own, which he never thought 
of turning against the white men. It stands further 
written by Sir T. Shepstone, the only witness of 
official authority, that ** practically, the government 
of Zulu Land had been in the hands of Cetyivayo 
since his victory in 1856.'* Ketchwhyo, as I prefer 
to spell him, was installed in that kingdom by the 
writer of the above statement, then Mr. Shepstone, 
upon the demise of his father Panda ; and the peaceful 
relations continued to 1878. Past experience, there- 
fore, whatever may have been said or done in these 
latter dajrs, has proved that it is quite possible for 
Natal to live at peace during twenty-two years with 
the Zulus, while ruled by Ketchwhyo. 

If Mr. Shepstone had not thought so in the year 
1873, and for a long time before, and notably in 
1861, when he became party to the settlement of the 
Zulu royal succession upon Ketchwhyo, the curious 
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proceedings I am about to describe would never have 
taken place. But they did take place, with the 
special sanction of Lieutenant-Crovemor Sir Benjamin 
Pine, and to the satisfaction at that time of the 
official mind in NataL It has, indeed, always been 
considered, until a few months ago, that the unique 
diplomacy of ^^Somtseu," as the Zulus fondly called 
him, with his mysterious mastery of the native dis- 
position, had secured a permanent alliance with the 
natural head of the Zulu race; and thereby an 
unbounded influence over all the Zulu populations, as 
well beyond as within the British frontiers. This 
general belief among the colonists, settlers, mission- 
aries, traders and government officers in Eastern 
South Africa^ kept him and two of his sons in the 
perpetual enjoyment of very important and responsible 
posts in the Natal administration, for which they 
were doubtless singularly qualified. But it has also 
controlled the exercise of public opinion with regard 
to colonial afiairs. The time seems now come for 
inquiring whether Sir T. Shepstone's policy, in some 
respects, may not have been mistaken. His attend- 
ance in August and September, 1873, with the ex- 
pedition sent by the Natal Government to install 
Eetchwhyo as King of the Zulus, was but a few 
months before the lamentable affair of poor old 
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Laugalibalele, which I have related. It was the 
beginning of the end of a very peculiar system of 
native management. 

The internal condition of the Zulu independent 
monarchy in the latter part of King Panda's long 
reign has more than a mere historical interest. That 
native sovereign, as I narrated in preceding chapters, 
dethroned his brother Dingaan in 1840 by the assist- 
ance of the Dutch Boers under Fretorius, then 
forming a commonwealth of their own in NataL Ho 
led four thousand Zulu warriors to fight their battles 
against the perfidious and bloodthirsty tyrant. He 
then accepted from the Dutch commander a public 
recognition of himself, Panda, as successor to Din- 
gaan; in consideration of which he granted all the 
territory of Natal to his Dutch friends and allies. 
But it does not appear to be quite so clear and certain, 
from all the records and documents ever published 
of this transaction, that Panda and his peers and 
councillors, and the Zulu nation, understood him to 
be accepting the position of a vassal to the Natal 
Government. A new King, in any part of the world, 
may be glad to receive from a foreign State with 
which he is acting in alliance the formal acknowledg- 
ment of his title, without thereby doing homage for 
his crown, or in any degree compromising his future 
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independent sovereignty. Sir T. Shepstone's lengthy 
dissertation upon this subject, printed among our 
parliamentary papers of 1875, fails to prove that 
King Panda at any time behaved in a manner 
implying such an admission of dependence upon 
foreign patronage, and of the paramount supremacy 
of the Natal Government. He can only affirm that 
" Panda entertained a feeling of grateful attachment 
and loyalty '' to the Boers ; and how far his domestic 
government, milder and more merciful than Dingaan's, 
was affected by the lessons they taught him, " it is 
not easy to say/' I beg the reader to note this 
sentence, and recall it to mind hereafter in weighing 
the merits of Sir Barde Frere's political arguments 
to justify our present Zulu war. If Panda was a 
vassal of the Dutch, his son Ketchwhyo is now a 
rebellious vassal of the British Government. But I 
have not been able to find historical evidence in 
support of that assimiption. 

The diplomatic talents of Mr. Shepston^ while he 
was managing affairs for the Natal Government, were 
steadily applied to foster this view of its relations 
to Ketchwhyo, or " Cetywayo,'* with whom we are 
now at war. It is a question most essential to our 
fair judgment of the recent causes of quarrel. I 
therefore desire to throw some light upon it by this 
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chapter on the ceremonial installation of the King in 
1873. It must first be observed that Panda had 
grown fat and lazy as he grew old. He was not like 
his imperial predecessor Chaka a warlike conqueror, 
but more like the Roi d'Yvetdt, 

^ Pea connu dans lliiBtoire ; 
Se leyant tard, se couchant t6t, 
£t donnant fort bien sans gloire/' 

He could move, it is said, only in a waggon, and 
needed half a dozen strong men to lift him into it ; 
the harmless pacific monarch 1 si sic omnia ! But 
he owned a good many wives, and a good many sons. 
With reference to family matters, there seems to be 
no doubt that Panda was differently situated from 
Diugaan and Chaka, the two preceding Zulu Kings. 
They do not appear at their decease, the one in 1840, 
the other in 1828, to have left any male children, if 
any children at all. Upon this topic Mr. Shepstone, 
whose acquaintance with the Zulu Kingdom began 
after those dates, mentions a very wonderful report, 
which he repeats as history. It is that both those 
infamously cruel despots, each in his own reign, 
systematically put to death all their children, and 
all their wives likely to become mothers, in order " to 
keep down dangerous questions which might arise 
as to the succession/' Now, I confess myself to be 
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rather sceptical about the probability of such conduct. 
DiDgaau and Chaka were no doubt capable of any 
amount of cruelty. Despots in Asia and in Europe, 
professing Moslem or Christians, not to mention 
ancient Eoman Caesars, have put wives, sons, and 
brothers to death from jealousy, or for Court and 
State reasons. But that a man should thus deliberately 
resolve to exterminate the whole of his own offspring, 
to cut off* his flesh and blood from an hereditary 
succession, while he permitted his brothers to live 
until they actually supplanted him, as in the case of 
both Chaka and Dingaan — this seems contrary to 
the ordinary selfish motives of human nature. It 
is far more likely that all Chaka's sons were killed 
by order of their uncle Dingaan, and that Dingaan's 
children perished at the hands of some partisans of 
•tlieir uncle Panda; and that this m}'thical account 
of their disappearance was afterwards related to Mr. 
Shcpstone. 

Among Panda's grown-up sons, however, in the year 
1856, as we read in different accounts of the Zulus, 
there were two, Umbulazi and Ketchwhyo, between 
whom arose the strife of rival princes for an expected 
inheritance of power. Each of the King's sons was 
allowed to form a separate establishment, collecting as 
many followers aa he could in military rule subor- 
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dinate to the King ; and the retainers of such princes 
were said to " live under the tiger's tail," while those 
in the King's immediate service were ** under the 
tiger's head'' Ketchwhyo, being fired with martial 
ambition, rallied around him the ardent youth who 
longed to revive the glories of Chaka's valiant reign* 
His younger brother Umbulazi was of gentler temper, 
and was the favourite of their father Panda. Parties 
were formed among the Zulu nobility, and civil war 
broke out. In a great battle fought on the banks 
of the Tugela, where three thousand of Umbulazi's 
men were killed, his hopes and hia life came to an end. 
It has been said that two of his children, Usikota and 
Umkungu, escaped over the river into Natal ; so did 
more than one of his brothers. It is further stated, 
but not in Sir T. Shepstone's narrative, that a grai.d 
national assembly of the Zulus was held in November, 
1857, when the chiefs and Indunas agreed to recognise 
Ketchwhyo as heir apparent. We are told how they 
ordained that he should, through Masipula the Prime 
Minister, exercise a Regency until his father's death, 
and should afterwards be King. This is the statement 
of the Rev. Lewis Grout, the American missionary, 
then dwelling with the Zulus ; but Sir T. Shepstone, 
in his elaborate historical treatise, refrains from men- 
tioning the Zulu national assembly and its enact- 
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ments of 1857. He asserts, on the contrary, bow far 
correctly I know not, that from 1856 to 1861 the 
Zulus ^' shrank from nominating a successor^' to Panda, 
who had been deprived of all real power. He says 
that there was no legal succession until in 1861 the 
nomination was made in favour of Ketchwhyo, by 
the eflforts of himself, Theophilus Shepstone. He did 
visit the Zidu Court in that year, as an official envoy 
from the Natal Government, with one of his sons, two 
other European companions, and some native followers. 
He did no doubt advise and persuade the King to 
make his will, and to proclaim that Ketchwhyo should 
be the heir, and should rule meantime in Panda's 
name. But if this arrangement had really been 
determined by the men of power in Zulu Land three 
or four years previously, of which he says nothing, the 
political consequences of Mr. Shepstone's part in " the 
formal act " of 1861 would be of less importance. He 
was there, he says, as " chief witness " to the act. But 
would this be regarded as a proof of Ketchwhyo's 
vassalage to the British Government ? 

Here it is needful to examine the description, first 
given by Mr. Shepstone in a memorandum of June 11, 
1873, of the very extraordinary Zulu titles and tokens 
of dignity conferred upon him during his visit to 
Panda's Court at Nodwengu in 1861. He went there 
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to perform an "extremely difficult and somewhat 
dangerous task," and he was " fortunate enough to be 
successful'' That is, he then "caused to be nomi- 
nated " the son of Panda, who had defeated and ex- 
pelled all his rivals five years before, in 1856, and who 
already held the Zulu Government "in his hands." 
The only apprehension of an attack upon Ketchwhyo's 
position, as Regent of Zulu Land, would be from those 
other sons of Panda who had taken refuge in Natal. 
Mr. Shepstone's mission from Natal in 1861 must 
therefore have been very acceptable to Ketchwhyo, 
and to the whole party in power. When he arrived, 
upon that occasion, within ten miles of Panda's resi- 
dence, he was requested to halt for the adjustment of 
a question of etiquette. The Zulus were anxious to 
greet him with the highest possible mark of deference, 
" the royal salute,^' which they never used except to 
the Sovereign. There was a difficulty about this in the 
mind of some Garter King-at-Arms or other Master 
of the Ceremonies ; and the King's Guards, drawn 
up in front of the Royal Palace, were reluctant to 
do such honour to a stranger. " It was decreed, 
therefore," says Mr. Shepstone, "that I should be 
looked upon as Chaka, that is, that I should personate 
and take that chiefs rank." This was an amazing 
contrivance, whether it be regarded from the Zulu or 
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the Englishman's point of view. Chaka, the ferocious 
warrior who had founded the Zulu Empire arid had 
died in 1828, has always been worshipped as a 
national divinity. I believe they fancy his soul to be 
now inhabiting the scaly form of a monstrous croco- 
dile, lurking in marshes unknown, and sometimes 
uttering his oracles to the Royal Inyanga, or to the 
religious king himself. But it is odd to think of a 
gentleman from Pietermaritzburg, a churchwarden as 
well as Government official, being hailed as Chaka and 
the adoptive great ancestor of the reigning family, 
hence the " father "' of King Ketchwhyo to this day. 
Mr. Shepstone indeed confesses that he . looked upon 
it, in 1861, as "a mere temporary expedient to show 
respect, and to conciliate the arrogance, which was 
then rampant, of the embodied regiments." It was 
not till after Panda's death, twelve years later, that 
this apparently ''personal and unimportant matter, 
whose significance passed away with the occasion," 
grew into the portentous prerogative of Zulu King- 
maker. 

A question may now Occur to the ordinary Englidh 
politician : Was it only Theophilus Shepstone person-' 
ally that became in this manner, by what he some- 
times, calls " my own rank in Zulu Land," the reputed 
living fountain of Zulu Royalty ? According to the 
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two messengers, Sidindi and Komesiwebn, sent in 
June, 1873, to conduct him from Pietermaritzburg, 
'^ by Zulu law, Mr. Shepstone represents Chaka, and is 
therefore in the place of Cetywayo's father." Be it so 
considered, if the Zulus please ; but when did Her 
Majesty's Government undertake to personate Chaka? 
Neither from the Colonial Office at Westminster or 
the Queen in Council, nor from the High Com* 
missioner of Her Majesty in South Africa, nor even 
from the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, came there any 
sign of assuming that paramount Imperial supremacy 
over the Zulu kingdom, which has but very recently 
been alleged. There is no proof whatever of its 
express acknowledgment by Ketchwhyo, any more 
than by Panda. Sir T. Shepstone's theory of an 
implied acknowledgment must be tested by his own 
report, and other documents, showing under what 
circumstances the installation of the new King took 
place in 1873. 

The Zulu princes and chiefs, Ketchwhyo and those 
about him, sent towards the end of February a first 
message to the Governor of Natal, formally announc- 
ing Panda's death, with a present of four oxen, which 
they called " the King's head." They were in State 
mourning, and they expected neighbourly condolence. 
'* The nation," said they, ** has suddenly found itself 
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wandering it knows not whither; it wanders, and 
wanders, and wanders again, for its guide is no more. 
Although for many years the King was so ill that 
he could not move about, his spirit was still there, 
and by his words the nation was guided, and knew 
what to do ; these have ceased, and none but children 
are left." Beautiful and affectipg language, expressive 
of the filial affection which Panda's sons thought it 
decent to show, but not to be taken as a confession 
of political anarchy or incapacity 1 The Zulu govern- 
ment was still in the firm hands of Eetchwhyo, as it 
had been since 1856. But they asked Mr. Shepstone, 
as he had been "chief witness" to Panda's will of 
1861, and was a sort of appointed "father" or per- 
sonal guardian of Panda's children, to come and 
perform the installation ceremony ; " for he knows 
all about it." They desired also to be in closer unity 
with the Natal Government. In his answer to this 
message, the Lieutenant-Governor asked further ex- 
planations, but said not a word of claiming or con- 
senting to ezercise a superior prerogative over the 
Zulu Kingdom. A second message arrived on May 
3rd, by which the Zulus sought to explain away the 
circumstance of their having also sent an announce- 
ment of the late King's death, with a complimentary 
gift of two oxen, to the President of the Transvaal 
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Republic. The statement on record as having been 
" read over *' to these messengers, '* and confirmed by 
them,'* was drawn up by Mr. Shepstone, and is not 
attested, like the former message, by several other 
Government officials. It contains the only express 
declaration of " the united will of the Zulu people,*' 
by whatever right these messengers could declare it ; 
being " that their new King shall be the son of the 
British Government," whatever that might signify. 
The Lieutenant-Governor's reply, again, was simply 
that he and his Government had "no desire to in- 
terfere with any arrangement the nation may make 
with regard to the installation of the successor of 
the deceased King." A month later came the third 
message from Zulu Land, that of Sidindi and Komesi- 
webu above mentioned, who' were to fetch Mr. 
Shepstone without delay. No idea was entertained, 
on either side, that Ketchwhyo might come to Natal, 
as a vassal would come to the residence of his feudal 
superior, to receive the investiture of his fief. Mr. 
Shepstone was desirous of being sent with a special 
embassy to Zulu Land. To procure this appointment^ 
he wrote an argumentative memorandum, informing 
the Natal Government of the high rank and influence 
he possessed in the neighbouring kingdom, *' without 
eflFort or merit on my part ; " and urging that it was 
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a grand opportunity. The Zulu population in general 
would be impressed with a sense of British authority,, 
and would become more estranged from the rival 
Dutch Government of the TVansvaal. Sir Benjamin 
Pine- was readily induced to listen to Mr. Shepstone's 
argument just then, because the complaints against 
Langalibalele's tribe was threatening to give some 
trouble, and it was thought politic to secure the 
neutrality of the Zulu King. 

. The Special Embassy was therefore sent into Zulu 
Land with a certain degree of pomp. The Natal 
Secretary for Native Aflfairs was accompanied by his 
eldest son, Mr. Henrique Shepstone, acting as his 
secretary, and by Major Dumford, R.E., Lieutenant 
Clarke, .R.A., and Captain Boyes, of the 75th Regi- 
ment, with Mr. Behrens, Manager of the Natal Land 
Company, Mr. Cato, the Norwegian Consul, Bishop 
Schreuder, of the Norwegian Missionary Station at 
Etchowe, and a Hanoverian Superintendent Missionary. 
He had an escort of more than one hundred Natal 
Volunteers, including the Durban Artillery with two 
guns, and three hundred Natives ; and he carried a^ 
tent and flags and other paraphernalia for the cere- 
monial of the coronation, with gifts of breech-loading 
rifles and the articles most likely to please Eetch- 
whyo's taste. 
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Before crossing the Tugela, Mr. Shepstone sent 
forward a message saying that he came '^at the 
request of the Zulu nation, to carry out what the 
Government I represent looks upon as the will of the 
Zulus. If I learn," he added, " that this has been 
changed, my presence as Chief Witness will no longer 
be required, and I shall turn back" He also made a 
preliminary stipulation, that there should be no blood 
shed upon this occasion. This was because it had 
been customary, at the beginning of a new reign, to 
put to death numbers of persons denounced or sus- 
pected as unfriendly to the King who was to be pro- 
claimed, after a public assembly called the Ukubuzana 
or grand questioning, where mutual accusations were 
freely interchanged. The acceptance of Mr. Shep- 
stone's conditions was intimated to him by the return 
of his messengers on the road; and he was also 
informed that Ketchwhyo had already met the late 
king's Prime Minister, Masipula, with the head men 
of the kingdom, who had given him the royal salute. 
This appeared to Mr. Shepstone an unwarrantable 
encroachment upon his own privileged office as King- 
maker of the Zulu nation. He had now reason to 
suspect that Masipula, who was a Conservative Zulu 
statesman, averse to calling in the assistance of 
foreigners to instal a Zulu King, had perpetrated a 
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bold stroke of policy, intending to get " the services 
of the Natal Government declined, unless it consented 
to render them as avowedly secondary and non- 
essential." 

It seems probable enough that this was the intention 
of Masipula ; and that Ketchwhyo himself would just 
as soon, but for the exigencies of his immediate situa- 
tion, have got rid of the ostentatious British patronage 
he had borrowed to gild his royal title, having already 
the full reality of power. But Masipula died very 
suddenly within two days, upon which polite and 
courteous messages were exchanged; Mr. Shepstone 
exacted and received an apology for the Zulus not 
having waited. till his arrival to give the royal salute 
to their chosen king. He passed on into the valley of 
the White Umvolosi, the heart of the country, where 
he saw the historic sites of Umgungundlovu, the 
residence of Dingaan ; and Isirebe, founded by old 
Senzangacona, the sire of Chaka, whose last surviving 
widow, extremely aged, was still living there. Ketch- 
whyo did not come to Isirebe, as he had agreed, to 
meet the British envoy, but was at his military kraal 
of Umlambongwenya, near which the interview soon 
took place. " He is," according to Sir T. Shepstone, 
"a man of considerable ability, much force of cha- 
racter, and has a dignified manner ; in all my conver- 
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satiOns with him he was remarkably frank and atraight- 
fprward, and he ranks in every respect far above any 
Native Chief I have ever had to do with/' The whole 
afternoon was spent in earnest conversation between 
the two, especially upon the encroachments of the 
Transvaal Boers on Zulu territory, Ketchwhyo urging 
the Natal Government to take up his cause. Next 
day, Mr. Shepstone returned the King's visit, accom- 
panied by Colonel Dumford and Mr. Henrique Shep- 
stone, with the Native Indupas of Natal. The King 
and the Councillors of the Zulu nation, during five 
hours, conferred upon the future maintenance of a 
cordial and intimate friendship between their State 
and Natal ; secondly, the enactment of new laws, to 
be proclaimed at this Coronation, for the security of 
every Zulu subject's life except those condemned by 
open trial for capital crimes, with appeal to the King ; 
thirdly, the continued toleration of the missionaries 
in Zulu Land ; and lastly, some accommodation for 
labourers of the Amatonga nation travelling through 
Zulu Land, on their way to employment in Natal. 
The great public assembly was held on the following 
day, and many thousands of people were congregated 
there, but it passed oft* without loss of life. 

The installation or coronation of the new King was 
performed on Monday, the 1st of September, with as . 
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much artificial solemnity and decorative splendour as 
Mr. Shepstone's party could furnish out of their 
portable stores/ aided by Mr. John Dunn, a well* 
known English or Scotch resident among the Zulus^ 
who is almost one of themselves. The tent- was 
pitched in the centre of the Boyal Military Kraal, 
and was decorated with flags, shawls and coloured 
blankets ; on a table there stood a looking-glass, with 
the fancy head-dress designed for a royal crown after 
the Zulu fashion. A chair of state was placed for 
his Majesty; on this lay a scarlet and gold mantle 
with which he was to be invested, and with the crown 
or cap, by Mr. Shepstone's hands. All which, says 
that gentleman, "presented a very tasteful appear- 
ance." To the right haiid were arrayed the Artillery, 
Mounted Volunteers, and band of the Maritzburg 
Rifles; to the left, Mr. Shepstone's native followers. 
The Zulu Prince, whom he was going to make a 
King, stood with the Zulu nobles and councillors of 
state in front of the marquee. A martial host of 
eight or ten thousand Zulu warriors, mostly young 
men, kept in strict order by their officers continually 
beating them with sticks, formed three-fourths of a 
circle at fifty yards distance. 

When Ketchwhyo had received the English gifts, 
and had examjued the breechloaders with due gratifi- 
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cation, Mr. Shepstone, or *' Somtaeu/' as the Zulus call 
him, if we should not rather here call him '' Chaka/' 
solemnly read a paper of nine questions ; to each of 
which the assembly responded i;\ath *' audible and 
hearty assent" 

They were as follows : — 

'' Have not I entered Zulu Land at the request of 
the Zulu nation, to instal their new King ? " (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) 

" Have not I been requested to come because I waa 
the chief witness to his nomination by his father at 
Nodwengu ? " 

'* Is not Cetywayo the son that was then nominated, 
and is it not he whom the Zulus now wish me to 
instal?" 

" Have not you requested me to proclaim new laws, 
to be administered under the new King, by means of 
which you hope that the new King will reign peaceably 
over a contented people and a prosperous country ? ' 
(Cheers.) " So say you all 1 " (Renewed cheering.) 

''Have not we agreed, that the life of a man or 
woman, high or low, is the property of the Country, 
and that the King has vested in him that property on 
behalf of the Country?" 

**Have not we agreed, that for any man to take 
life, without the previous knowledge and consent of 
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the King, is to take that which belongs to the 
Country, without the Country's consent ? " 

" Have not we agreed, that every man ought to be 
allowed to answer for himself before his immediate 
Head, and if he wishes before the King, any charges 
brought against him; and that he ought not to be 
condemned jfinally before he has had an opportunity 
of so doing ? " 

'* Have not we agreed, that the punishment of death 
for every crime destroys a people 1 " 

** Do not I stand here in the place of Cety wayo*s 
father, and so representing the Nation ? " 

To all these questions, there was a general vehement 
assent The doctrine set forth or implied by them, as 
it appears .to me, did not go far to lessen the King's 
despotic power over the lives of all his subjects. It 
only forbade the subordinate chiefs to exercise such 
power, and it was doubtless entirely in accordance 
with the mind of his Zulu Majesty. But the Magna 
Charta of that })arbarous nation was now to be pro- 
claimed. Six T. Shepstone remarks, aside, that he 
had only expected to have to deliver " something in 
the nature of an ordination sermon, or Bishop's charge 
to candidates for confirmation ; " merely an impressive 
lesson to influence the conscience of his royal protigS, 
it was hoped, during his future life and reign. But 
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he now found himself, or imagined himself, invested 
with the power of fundamental legislation ; so he 
"went on to say, 

" I proclaim therefore, 

" 1st. That the indiscriminate shedding of blood 
shall cease in the land. 

"2nd. That no Zulu shall be condemned without 
open trial, and the public examination of witnesses 
for and against, and that he shall have a right to 
appeal to the King. 

" 3rd. That no Zulu's life shall be taken without 
the previous knowledge and consent of the King, after 
such trial has taken place, and the right of appeal has 
been allowed to be exercised. 

" 4tL That for minor crimes, the loss of property, 
all or a portion, shall be substituted for the punishment 
of death." 

Now, it will probably occur to my readers that, 
however just and humane is the obvious intention 
of these rules, they would still leave to an absolute 
monarch the sole disposal, as trustee " on behalf of 
the Country," of the lives of the people. The only 
comment which Ketchwhyo's Councillors of State 
thought it needful to make was, that many persons 
were put to death in Zulu Land for witchcraft, and 
their accusers were sometimes witch-doctors who 
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came from Natal. Mr. Shepstone in reply assured 
them that in Natal those mischievous impostors were 
punished by the English Government, which did not 
believe in witchcraft. But so long as the Zulus do 
believe in it, they persist in listening to the witch- 
doctors, and it seems to them, no doubt, as to our 
ancestors in merry England of the olden time, a pious 
and charitable custom to hunt up suspected wizards 
and put them to death. No conclusive result was 
attained or .even [q)proached upon this important 
question of Zulu criminal law. 

The ceremonial was then performed, Mr. Shepstone 
first leading Ketchwhyo into the tent> where he was 
secluded from public view. The chair or throne was 
set upon a carpet outside. The King-maker privately 
dressed up the King in his scarlet mantle and splendid 
head-gear, then led him forth amidst popular accla- 
mations, and seatpd him upon the chair. A salute 
was fired by the guns from Durban ; the band struck 
up, and the Zulu soldiery rattled their knobkerries 
on their shields, rather frightening the horses of the 
dismounted Natal Volunteers. Heralds went round 
shouting a proclamation for all the vast multitude to 
hear, while " Somtseu " made a brief concluding speech 
to the King, his brothers, and hia councillors, and to 
the other peers of the realm. He afterwards paid 
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a complimentary visit to the King's sisters, but we 
are not told anything about those high-born ladies. 
Ketch whyo was on very good terms with his brother 
Uhamu, and there is ground for believing that fratri- 
cide has in these days ceased to be an established 
custom of the Zulu royal family. The farewell visit 
of Mr. Shepstone to his Majesty next day was equally 
satisfactory; tusks of ivory and some oxen were 
given, with Ketchwhyo's best thanks for the service 
rendered him upon this signal occasion. The expe- 
dition speedily and safely returned to Natal 

Its political results on the whole do not appear so 
very important as the Natal Government of that date 
imagined. The Secretary for Native Affairs left 
Ketchwhyo with the understanding simply that " the 
relations which had subsisted in Panda's time between 
Natal and the Zulus should continue," but that they 
would be " more intimate and cordial." There was 
never any formal or written treaty between them ; 
Mr. Shepstone and Sir Benjamin Pine thought it 
inexpedient to make one. Ketchwhyo wanted an 
offensive and defensive alliance, and offered them the 
services of his army. They told him that, when tliey 
wanted it, they would send for it, but they must form 
their own judgment as to his quarrels. He regretted 
that Christian missionaries had been allowed by his 
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father to settle in the country. They were good men, 
he said, and their doctrine might be good for white 
people, but not for Zulus. He thought a Zulu con- 
verted was a Zulu spoiled, and ho wished the Christian 
teachers would depart in peace. As for the passage 
of foreign labourers through his country on the road 
to Natal, he consented to allow it, under the care of 
Mr. John Dunn, who has since been paid £300 a year 
for this service by the Natal Government. It is, 
however, alleged that the importation of fire-arms 
into Zulu Land from Delagoa Bay has derived great 
facilities from the system of industrial immigration 
along the coast route. So there was not much 
substantial advantage got after all by the Special 
Embassy of 1873. Lord Carnarvon refrained at the 
time. from expressing any decided opinion as to its 
policy. We shall see what it seemed to be worth 
the other day in the eyes of Sir Bartle Frere. The 
singular career of Sir Theophilus Shepstone had yet 
another phase of surprising action, to be related in 
my next chapter. He was reputed to have made 
a King — who has become our most formidable enemy. 
He next unmade a Republic — whose aggrieved citi- 
zens refuse to be our friends. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OUB ANNEXATION OP THE TRANSVAAL. 

Queen Victoria recognised the independence of the Republic in 1852.— 
Different character of the Lydenberg district. — English at the Gold- 
fields. — The frontier. — Our Foreign Office and our Colonial Office, 
— The South African Confederation scheme. — ^^Official prejudice and 
&ult-finding. — Secocooni. — President Burgers. — Mismanagement of 
the war. — Outcry against the Republic. — Lord Carnarvon decrees 
its downfall. — The Republic finishes its war.-^Libels against its 
foreign soldiers. — Sir Theophilus Shepstone annexes the Transvaal. 

Far away there behind the mountain mnges, to 
the north-west of Natal and Zulu Land, extends the 
vast upland plain of the Transvaal, a country measur- 
ing about 400 miles each way, adjoining the Orange 
River Free State, and resembling this in the character 
and history of its Dutch population. They were sister 
Republics, which had been formed, the one in 1852, 
the other in 1 854, by express conventions made on 
the part of the British Government with " the emi- 
grant farmers beyond the Vaal River," in the former 
case, and " the inhabitants of the Orange River terri- 
tory," in tlie latter. Her Majesty the Queen thereby 
solemnly promised '' in the fullest manner to gua- 
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rantee their future independence, and the right to 
manage their own affairs, and to govern themselves 
by their own laws, without any interference on the 
part of the British Government." Her Majesty also 
disclaimed thenceforth "all alliances whatever, and 
with whomsoever, of the coloured nations to the north 
of the Vaal River ; " and she pledged her word " that 
no encroachment shall be made by her Government on 
the territory beyond." The delegates of the Transvaal 
Boers, on their part, undertook that no slavery should 
be permitted or practised in their country. All the 
other articles of the convention were merely the ordi. 
nary rules of mutual civility and administrative con- 
venience between neighbouring independent nations ; 
as with reference to liberty for traders and other 
travellers passing to and fro, the extradition of fugitive 
criminals, the validity of marriage certificates, and the 
right of any citizens of the one State to sue for justice 
in law-courts of the other. 

It is impossible for any state to possess a more 
complete and definitive formal recognition of its politi- 
cal independence, than that which was voluntarily 
and unconditionally bestowed on the Transvaal Repub- 
lic in 1852, by Queen Victoria ; her Minister of State 
for the Colonies, now Lord Hampton, having sanctioned 
the act performed by Sir George Cathcart, as High 
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Commifisioner in South Africa, in ratifying this con- 
vention, which had been drawn up at a meeting of 
the Assistant Commissioners with Andries Pretorius 
and other Dutchmen on the 1 7th of January in that 
year. A similar course was adopted two years after- 
wards by the abandonment and renunciation of British 
dominion over the territory situated between the 
Orange and the Vaal Rivers. I happened to be 
present, as was related in my volume of " Camp Life 
and Sport in South Africa," with the military escort 
that accompanied Sir George Clerk, the Special Com- 
missioner of her Majesty's Government, in April, 1854, 
when he was at Bloemfontein to arrange the business 
of that cessioUn The Orange JRiver Free State, which 
I thus saw ushered into the world, is living and 
reported to be thriving pretty fairly after a quarter of 
a centuiy from its birth. Tlie Transvaal Republic, 
which some time afterwards assumed the name of 
" The South African Republic," has not been so fortu- 
nate ; but its constitution was fully as legitimate, if 
there be any international law out of Europe, and was 
equally countenanced by the absolute assurances of 
our own Government. 

The Transvaal Dutch Commonwealth, till about two 
years ago, had a government of its own, in form very 
like that of the Orange River Free State ; with a State 
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President, elected for a tenn of five years ; an Execu- 
tive Council, which consisted of the State Secretary 
and three other councillors ; and a Volksraad, or 
Legislative Council, to which forty-two members were 
returned by thirteen electoral districts. It had a State 
revenue of £72,000, sufficing for its ordinary expen- 
diture, but its finances had been thrown into confusion 
by the events which are here to be related. The 
European population was scanty for so large a terri- 
tory ; but it was almost twice the number of Euro- 
peans that there are in Natal. The Kaffir population 
was chiefly to be found in those northern and eastern 
parts of the country, where the Oliphant and other 
rivers flow to join the Limpopo, which have proved 
unhealthy for European residents. Some of those 
districts, being comparatively well watered, well 
wooded, and well grassed, were occupied by the Boers 
for a time as agricultural settlements, but were aban- 
doned because of the climate, which is bad for horses 
as well as for white men. They were also found too 
distant from roads and markets. The more elevated 
and level tract of country, almost bare of trees, and 
having a deficient supply of water, though with a 
pretty good soil, which lies south of the 25th parallel 
of latitude, is called the Hooge Veldt, or High Field. 
It is here that the Boers have their large grazing 
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fanns, seldom less than' 6,000 acres for each, on which 
they rear big herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, with 
horses, goats, and swine, but grow no crops for sale. 
The towns of Pretoria, Potchefstrom, Klerksdorp, and 
Rustenburg are situated in this more salubrious and 
accessible zone of territory between the Vaal and the 
Magaliesberg, or upon the slopes of that central range, 
which divides the streams flowing into the Vaal and 
Orange from those descending northward to the Lim- 
popo. The lower region of deep valleys, ravines, and 
forests, called the Bush Veldt, is partly used by the 
Boers for winter pasturage, driving their cattle thither 
to graze during four months only of the year. But 
this region is much overrun or inhabited by several 
Kaffir tribes, who do not usually make their appear- 
ance in the great open plains of the Hooge Veldt. 

It is needful to observe such natural differences, as 
I remarked in my first chapter, because they account 
for much of the social condition and history of colonial 
territories. In general, therefore, the Dutch people of 
the Transvaal dwelt, as they do now, in the central 
and western districts, leaving the parts about Lyden- 
berg comparatively deserted, till the gold-fields of 
Pilgrim's Rest and Macmac, some forty miles beyond 
Lydenberg town, attracted a few hundred English 
and Scotch diggers. Lydenberg, however, was an 
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integral portion of the Eepublican tcrritoty, having 
been peacefully occupied by the Boers in 1854, and 
formally incorporated with the Transvaal State in 
1859 ; but they had retired from the farm's and 
villages, such as Origstadt, which were found unsuit- 
able for their residence. 

All that territory of Lydenberg, the north-east 
quarter of the Transvaal, was held by its Government 
in virtue of treaties which the Dutch Boers had 
concluded in 1846 with the King of the Swazies 
or Amaswazi, and in 1857 with Sequati, the Chief of 
a Basuto tribe, here called the "Bapedi," which has 
settled in the Zulu mountain country between the 
Steelpoort and the Oliphant rivers. These two Kaffir 
nations, the Swazies to the east along the Drakensberg 
and continuing northward ranges, and the Bapedi to 
the north-west in the rugged highlands overlooking 
the Steelpoort, were those with whom the Dutchmen 
had to deal. They bought a title to the Lydenberg 
territory from its native claimants on both sides, for 
which they paid only a hundred oxen or some such 
nominal price, as the land was not actually occupied 
by the natives. 

' The convention of 1852, by which the political 
independence of the Transvaal was recognised, had 
not said a word about restricting this Free State from 
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any further extension of its territory, northwest or 
northeast, which its own Legislature might think 
desirable. It had only bound our own Government to 
make no encroachment on the vast outer spaces 
beyond the Transvaal dominion, and to contract no 
alliance with the native tribes which the Transvaal 
Republic might have to encounter there. Hence there 
was no objection raised on our part, twenty years ago> 
to the peaceable Dutch acquisition of this country 
which they have named Lydenberg. Its eastern limit 
touched that of the Portuguese territory attached to 
Delagoa Bay, and was the subject of a treaty with 
Portugal which was published in 187l| and of which 
our Foreign Office might have known. But if indeed 
we had treated the independent South African Re- 
public, from 1852 ^to 1877, as our Foreign Office 
is wont to behave towards similar independent States, 
the Transvaal would be as free as Switzerland or 
Holland to the present day. We know quite well 
how careful is a Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether 
it be Lord Granville, or Lord Derby, or Lord Salisbury, 
if he has occasion for remonstrance with the smallest 
Mohammedan potentate in Asia, or the pettiest 
Spanish American Republic ; he respects the unques- 
tionable light of self-government. It is well that the 
wholesome influence of Great Britain should be exerted 
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with downright frankness and plainness of speech, in 
rebuking or warning the less enlightened foreign 
communities ; but " the comity of nations " is the best 
security for peace, next, to strict equity in all inter- 
national affairs ; and this seems to enjoin that we 
should allow our neighbour to be master of his own 
household. The British Foreign Officeusually proceeds 
upon that fair assumption, and it sends to the abode 
of every foreign nation a diplomatic or consular 
representative, an English gentleman of high charac- 
ter, who can be trusted to give truthful reports of 
passing events. There is no class of public servants 
who can do, in a quiet unobtrusive way, so much real 
good to mankind as the British Consuls residing in 
out-of-the-way coimtries, in corrupt despotic States^ 
or among semi-barbarous populations; witness such 
admirable examples as the hite Mr. James Finn of 
Jerusalem, the late Consul Barker at Aleppo, and 
several others who could be named. And why not 
have sent a Consul to King Ketchwhyo 1 I may be 
permitted to add that retired military men are often 
well qualified for posts in the Consular service, but 
that there ought to be a more liberal scale of pecuniary 
allowances and salaries for living in a sort of exile, 
and sometimes in a bad climate, with so much anxious 
and harassing work to do. 
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Returning from this consular digression, let me 
remark that the Colonial OflSce does not and cannot 
behave so fairly towards independent States, whether 
inhabited by people of European race or by native 
Africans or Asiatics, as the Foreign Office does. The 
Colonial Office has no traditional principles of equity 
and courtesy and " the comity of nations." It has 
no idea of dealing with other Powers as its equals in' 
rank. It is often seduced from rectitude by schemes 
of rounding off and consolidating its troublesome 
provincial dominions, and so rendering their adminis- 
tration, especially for military defences, more compact 
and easy. It has no diplomatic or consular agents 
residing among the nations that dwell nearest to our 
colonies; it has no trustworthy eyes and ears sent 
abroad to learn what is going on, and so it becomes 
the dupe of every gossiping or mendacious traveller, 
every rejected missionary, every disappointed trader, 
who has an idle tale to tell when he crosses the 
Border. That is the way in which the British public 
is so frequently drawn into costly, inglorious, un- 
profitable wars all round the great Continents where 
our busy countrymen have settled for commercial or 
agricultural industry. See how the Ashantee war, 
for instance, was engendered from a Colonial mess 
on the Gold Coast; and re6ect upon the necessary 
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inconveniences of this anomalous system ! Its effects 
seem not less deplorable in those cases where, under 
the shelter of contiguous provincial administrations 
having little common understanding or sympathy, 
intriguers and plotters for their own self-interested 
objects may successfully conspire to undermine a 
neighbouring foreign State, practising on English 
credulity with mischievous fictions, by which even 
the Colonial Office and its Governors or High Com- 
missioners arc sometimes deceived. The Foreign 
Office, let me once more say, could not be so readily 
abused. 

Four or five years ago, the Earl of Carnarvon 
having succeeded Lord Kimberley as Secretary of 
State, the scheme of a South African Confederation, 
to embrace all the different British Colonies and 
proAdnccs, the two Dutch Republics, and the Kaffir 
Protectorates, found much favour in the official mind. 
It was an attempt to imitate the newly-created 
Dominion of Canada, which is supposed to have 
bound together all the widely distant provinces of 
British North America from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific shore. There was to be a similar political 
union of all that lay between Table Bay and Port 
Natal and so much of the interior as could be swallowed 
by the imaginative appetite of territorial aggrandise- 
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ment in the name of advancing civilisation. But 
the Colonial Office, and the " Royal Colonial Institute," 
a society of amateur politicians and statisticians 
which debates these big questions after dinner at a 
restaurant in Regent Street, had reckoned* without 
their host. Lord Carnarvon, through Governor Sir 
Henry Barkly, in May, 1875, somewhat pedantically 
requested the Cape colonists to arrange for the 
establishment of the South African Confederation. 
His Lordship appointed a representative Conference 
from the several provinces in order to frame its 
Constitution, and he was so kind as even to nominate 
or recommend the persons who should represent the 
Cape Colony. Now, the Capetown Legislature, which 
deems its parliamentary authority as valid and sub- 
stantial, within due limits, as that of our House of 
Commons, did not like this kind of dictation from 
Downing Street. The old Cape colonists, moreover, 
especially in the Western provinces, did not think it 
expedient for their country, which has no trouble 
with Kaffirs or danger of any, to take upon itself 
the joint risk, cost, and responsibility of guarding a 
thousand miles of remote frontiers, as far as the 
Tugela and the Pongolo, and half-way to the Equator 
in the unsettled interior region. So they rejected 
Lord Carnarvon's proposal ; and so did both the 
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Dutch independent States, wliicli would have doubt- 
less been glad of a Customs Union or Commercial 
Treaty on fair terms, but were not at all inclined to 
come again under British rule. Lord Carnarvon, 
with more zeal than discretion, persisting in his 
unacceptable project, sent Mr, J. A. Froude, the 
popular historian, to make speeches in every town 
of the Colony, advocating the Confederation scheme, 
in opposition to the decision of its Legislature. The 
Colonists, again, disliked this pretension of British 
statesmanship to teach them what was good for them ; 
a second invitation to a Conference, in' 1876, was 
not less abortive ; only Natal, as might have been 
expected, would hear of casting in part and lot with 
all the other provinces. The Transvaal Free State, 
which in those days, unhappily for its own welfare 
and safety, was animated by a vain-glorious spirit, 
hoisting its flag, coining its small sum of gold, and 
styling itself " South African Republic," would least 
of all consent to merge its political existence in the 
projected imperial system. Nor indeed was its sister 
Dutch commonwealth, the Orange River Free State, 
then or since then disposed to commit such an act 
of *' happy despatch " upon its own corporation ; but 
in this case another element of local interest has 
demanded and obtained satisfaction, in the price 
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which England had to pay for the arbitrary annexation 
of the Diamond Fields, now called West Griqua Land. 
The Transvaal Republic, however, thus came into bad 
odour among British, official pei'sons connected with 
*' the Cape," and an influential part of the English 
colonial newspaper press. It was stopping the chariot 
of Empire on the high-road of a South African 
Dominion. 

The correspondence of Sir Henry Barkly with his 
Secretary of State in London, on the one hand, and 
with the Administrator, Mr. R. Southey, of West 
Griqua Land, on the other, in 1875 and 1876., bctraya 
a vehement prejudice, a restless fault-finding and 
tale-bearing spirit, against the Boers' Government of 
the Transvaal. Everything they do, and some things 
which they never did, are made grounds of censorious 
animadversion, and construed in the worst possible 
light. Their president, Mr. Thomas Francis Burgers,, 
was certainly then doing many foolisli acts, wasting 
the very limited financial resources of his countiy, 
and pawning its credit in Europe for loans upon 
extravagant terms, and for railway contracts which 
are not likely to be carried out. But the topics of 
our High Commissioner's incessant commentary were> 
of course, such as might be supposed to have some 
contingent bearing on the interests of our Colonial 
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Dominion, or upon the condition and treatment of the 
Kaflfir race. He took notice, for example, of the 
laws in the Transvaal concerning the host of native 
labourers from the north-cast, Swazies, Tongas, Zulus, 
and Bapedi, who were passing down through that 
country, since 1873, to work at the Diamond Fields — 
and to buy guns at Kimberley with the wages that 
white men paid them. The Dutch Government had 
taken alarm betimes at this perilous incursion of 
savage men traversing four or five hundred miles 
across the length and breadth of its territory. A 
passport was exacted, with a fee of £1, from each 
Kaffir tramp entering the country; and what was 
more, compulsory service for three months within the 
Transvaal State. This last mentioned imposition may 
seem to be a harsh one : but it was really intended as 
a check upon the most dangerous kind of vagabondism 
in a thinly peopled country, where the farmhouses 
stand often six or eight miles apart. Now, Sir Henr}'' 
Barkly took some pains to convince our Government 
that this amounted to " a system of quasi slavery, and 
in direct conflict with the Convention of 1852;" 
from which it would follow that the Transvaal Re- 
public had forfeited its right to political existence. 
The law above described had been in force nearly two 
years past ; but it was proposed in the Volksraad, in 
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November, 1874, to augment the passport tax, and 
this debate, though at the President's earnest desire 
the Volksraad took a more lenient and liberal course, 
gave occasion to our Governor's officious complaint. 
There were some complaints less inopportune, but not 
such as to justify a hostile attitude towards the Ee- 
public. A party of French Protestant missionaries, 
with their native converts from Basuto Land, which 
is a British protectorate, had in going through the 
Transvaal been stopped because they had not the 
required passes and the licences for their guns. The 
Boers had committed trespasses on the lands of some 
of the western chiefs, Lopengula, King of the Matabele, 
or Montsioa of the Barolongs, or Gassibone Botlasitse 
of the Batlapins, and had transgressed the award 
made by the late Mr. Keate which defined their 
southern boundary. Or a Mr. Hampden Smithers, 
dwelling some years past among the Dutchmen, was 
aggrieved by the seizure of a yoke of oxen, in com- 
pliance with the law, for the public military service. 
These grave charges were already rife at Cape Town, 
where Her Majesty^s representative, fifteen hundred 
miles distant, condemned the foreign State which he 
never saw ; but a difibrent cause of anxiety con- 
cerning the Transvaal Government arose from its 
dispute with Ketch whyo and the Zulu Kingdom. 
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On this side of South Africa, however, tlie conduct 
of our affairs was in the hands of Sir Henry Bulwer, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, whose official corre- 
spondence is more agreeable to read than that of Sir 
Henry Barkly at the Cape. The year 1876 began 
with symptoms of growing hostility between the Zulus 
and the Boers, which had probably been kept at rest 
so long as the Boers hoped to patronise King Ketch- 
whyo like his father Panda. There was a standing 
rivalry, as Sir Theophilus Shepstone knew, between 
the English and the Dutch Governments, regarding 
the opportunities of exerting political influence over 
the formidable Zulu Kingdom. Sir Theophilus had 
won the game, as it then appeared, by his ostentatious 
performance of the coronation ceremony. The Dutch- 
men at Pretoria thereupon resumed, not very wisely 
or seasonably, but in a resentful temper, their con- 
troversy with the Zulus upon two old subjects of 
dispute. These were, in the first place, the alleged 
claim of the Zulu Kingdom to an imperial supremacy 
over the Swazies, whom the Transvaal Republic had 
taken under its protection ; and secondly, the Zulu 
boundary as affected by a former cession of territory, 
in Panda's reign, on the borders of the Utrecht 
district, which is nearest to our province of Natal. 
The latter question has been of greater impoi-tance at 
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the present crisis, as it has led to our war with 
Ketchwhyo in these daya But it was the former, the 
disputed supremacy over the Swazies, that two years 
ago threatened to disturb peaceful relations between 
Zulu Land and the Transvaal. 

This aflfair had long been studied by the Secretary 
of Native Affairs in Natal. He had, in April, 1874, 
assisted Sir Benjamin Pine to lay before Her Majesty's 
Government the state of affairs on the Transvaal 
border. In 1876, he was in England, conferring 
much with Lord Carnarvon ; while President Burgers, 
having returned from his visit of Europe, was getting 
the Eepublic into new difficulties upon the other side, 
that of the Bapedi, whose chief was the redoubtable 
Secocooni, the son of Sequati, occupying an impreg- 
nable mountain fastness to the north-west of Lyden- 
berg. , Sir Henry Bulwer, in the meantime, had done 
his best to preserve tranquillity in Zulu Land, and to 
dissuade the Boers from provoking hostilities with 
Ketchwhyo, which Sir T. Shepstone thought they did 
not seriously mean to do. 

What they really did, in June of that year, under 
the direction of Mr. Burgers, was to engage in a most 
arduous war against Secocooni, to punish him for 
cattle raids of the Bapedi in the Lydenberg district. 
It was Mr. Shepstone's opinion that Secocooni was set 
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on by Ketchwhyo to harass the Boers, on account of 
their dispute with the Zulu kingdom. The Boers 
relied upon the active help of the Swazies, a fierce and 
warlike race, who were to do the worst of the fighting 
for them. It was mountain warfare, scrambling up 
rocky heights and storming the native strongholds, 
which never suited the Dutchmen ; they prefer keep- 
ing with their horses and waggons on the open plain. 
They were not at all ashamed to look on, and let the 
Swazies alone make the attack. Before the arrival, 
indeed, of those savage allies, the burgher troops had 
stormed two or three fortified kraab of the chiefs in 
alliance with Secocooni The Swazies came in July, 
to the number of 2,400, joining a small Dutch force 
under Commandant Coetze, and on the 14th attacked 
a strong place on the Speckboom, which Johannes, the 
brother of Secocooni, held with some 200 men. While 
the Dutch commander waited below, the savage allies 
rushed up, fought their way in, and then behaved like 
savages, killing not only men, but the wives and 
children of Johannes. That chief, who had been half 
converted to Christianity, died of his wounds a few 
days afterwards ; the place had not been thoroughly 
captured, as the Swazies withdrew very soon when 
they saw the Dutchmen were not coming up. This 
was the way in which the war continued to go on ; 
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the Swazies committed atrocities, while they per- 
formed active services; the Boer commanders in 
general did nothing, good or bad. In fact, the fanners 
generally disliked the campaign, and wanted to go 
liome to attend to their private affairs ; their oxen and 
horses, which they had been obliged to bring out, were 
dying fast of the diseases peculiar to that district in 
the season. They did not care much about conquer- 
ing Secocooni if they could ; and they perceived that 
the eloquent Mr. Burgers, who had been bred a clergy- 
man, was no fit leader of such an expedition. The 
President's self-conceit was equal to any rash enter- 
prise ; on the 2nd of August, he attempted with 1,400 
men to take by assault the tremendous natural fortress 
of Secocooni. It is described as a triangular enclosure 
of camel-thorn hedges backed with thick stone walls, 
occupying a sort of platform at the head of a ravine 
between precipitous cliffs ; and the two paths or lanes 
of approach were barricaded with stone, and com- 
manded on each side by a series of walled passages, 
with many compartments resembling pews along the 
aisles of a church. The Dutchmen, except a very 
few, refused to attempt the assault when they got 
near enough to see what sort of a job it was. Her 
Majesty's 13th Regiment, aided by 300 of the Frontier 
Light Horse, under the command of Colonel Rowlands, 
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have since failed to capture this identical Kaffir strong- 
hold, and had to retire after vainly beleaguering it for 
many weeks. This may be some excuse for the Boers, 
who were so disgusted with the folly of their Presi- 
dent that they at once broke up the army, took their 
waggons and cattle, and drove home. Mr. Burgers 
was frantic with shame and grief, begging everybody 
to kill him on the spot ; then halting at the Steel- 
poort, in his retreat, to construct a new fort called by 
his. name, he sent a hurried despatch to the Landrost 
of Lydenberg, asking supplies and reinforcements, but 
in such incoherent terms as to alarm the people of that 
town. The enemy had not made the slightest attempt 
to pursue the retiring army, nor was the country really 
in much danger of being overrun by the Kaffirs then, 
or at any time ; the Boers could and would have en- 
countered them with success in the open field, though 
unable to capture their fortified mountain positions. 
Fort Burgers, on the Steelpoort, w^as afterwards garri- 
soned by the Lydenberg Volunteer Corps, who held it 
five months, efiectually shutting up the enemy's out- 
let from the highlands, and protecting Lydenberg on 
the west side. 

But the temporary confusion of councils in the 
Transvaal Government, when the President lost his 
head, not by decapitation, but through distraction and 
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dismay, was an opportunity not to be neglected by its 
political ill-wishers. The cry of public ruin and im- 
pending destruction only to be averted by a revolution 
was instantly raised/but not by Dutch voices ; it waa 
heard in the English language alone. It came from 
the little coterie of the gold-fields adventurers and of 
Lydenberg, not above 500 souls in all, who had a 
newspaper published among them, and correspondence 
with other colonial papers, as at Kimberley in the 
diamond fields, and thereby with Capetown Journals. 
The reports were unauthenticated, fragmentary, and 
desultory ; they grossly distorted the facts which had 
occurred, and they narrated, as given by some anony- 
mous informants, many things of which no evidence 
was ever produced. Such anecdotes were collected 
with eagerness at Capetown, 1,500 miles away, to feed 
the policy of supplanting the Transvaal Government. 
It might have been well for the Governor of our Cape 
Colony to have ordered a personal inquiry, sending a 
competent man to Pretoria and Lydenberg for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth. It was hardly so 
well to communicate every item of that mischievous 
back-country newspaper gossip to Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State in London. If the other Secretary 
of State, at the Foreign Office, had possessed the ad- 
vantage of a consular representative in the Transvaal, 
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no great harm would have been done. But the 
Colonial Office, as I remarked, is too often thus 
misled by the want of accurate information beyond 
colonial frontiers. 

The effect upon this occasion was marked by Lord 
Carnarvon's despatch of September 22nd to Sir Henry 
Barkly, setting forth his opinion that the Transvaal 
Republic should be " united with the British Colonies ;" 
that it would no longer be expedient to co-operate 
with that Government "as a separate State," and that 
if the Transvaal people would like to be taken under 
Her Majesty's Government, it wais a thing to be done. 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone was on that same day 
appointed Special Commissioner to the Transvaal, and 
was ordered to return to Africa "with large dis- 
cretionary powers to act in such manner as he may 
deem in accordance with British interests, and with 
the general policy of Her Majesty's Government." A 
writ of annexation, to be served by him on an inde- 
pendent Free State about six months later, was that 
day put into his pocket in Downing Street ! 

Meantime, how did it fare in Africa with the people 
of the Transvaal ? The war came to a pause after the 
defeat of their attack on Secocooni's stronghold on the 
2nd of August. Active operations were renewed in 
the middle of November by the newly created 
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Lydenberg Volunteer Corps, which was raised among 
the foreigners at the Gold Fields and Diamond Fields, 
under the command of Captain von Schlickmann. 
During these three or four months, while Lord 
Carnarvon was induced to resolve on eventual annexa- 
tion, there was no symptom of any danger that the 
Transvaal would be over-run either by Zulus or 
Bapedi. The latter made an attack upon Fort 
Burgers on the 29th of September, and were repulsed, 
but some cattle of the garrison were taken. Some 
excitement prevailed in the town of Lydenberg, on 
account of the proposed new war-tax ; the goldfields 
had utterly failed, and the English speculative adven- 
turers there denounced the Transvaal Kepublic as the 
cause of their disappointment. The Dutch inhabitants 
of that district, which had its own local interests and 
pretensions, were also discontented with the govern- 
ment at Pretoria. It was earnestly desired that the 
Eepublic should invite or allow the British Govern- 
ment, through Sir Henry Bulwer, to mediate on its 
behalf, and to settle all the disputes with Secocooni 
and Ketchwhyo. This was the prudent course re- 
commended by an influential meeting of the Dutch 
citizens at Lydenberg on the 2nd of October. A 
petition to the same effect, addressed to the President 
and Executive Council of the Republic, wa« extensively 
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signed tliroughout the districts exposed in any way to 
suflfer losses by the war. Nothing could be farther, it 
is evident, from their intentions or expectations, than 
that the Republic should be suppressed and that they 
should be made British subjects. The four hundred 
English, including the Irish newspaper editor, Mr. 
Phelan, may have looked to such a consummation; 
and some of them, as men of varied colonial experiences, 
probably calculated on the large expenditure of British 
public money. But the forty thousand Dutch farmers 
all over the country remained in perfect innocence and 
ignorance of the Downing Street decree with which 
Sir T. Shepstone was on his way back from England 
to do what he thought proper with the Transvaal. 
President Burgers, on the 4 th of September, had 
opened the Session of the Legislative Assembly at 
Pretoria with a calmly business-like speech ; for he 
was there quite at home, not flurried as in the late 
campaign. He proposed certain needful measures, a 
more efficient organization and discipline of the Burgher 
force, and the establishment of a Border Police, as well 
as the enlistment of Captain Schlickmann's foreign 
volunteer legion. Financial and other administrative 
business was also dealt with in that Session of the 
Volksraad. A report of its proceedings reached Lord 
Carnarvon on the 21st of October, and was simply 
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acknowledged ; this was a month after his despatch to 
Sir Henry Barkly undertaking to annex the Transvaal 
(of course by consent of inhabitants) to the British 
Empire, 

No oflfer of British mediation or amicable inter\^en- 
tion between the Republic and the Kaffir Chiefs was 
made by Her Majesty *s Government. On the 12th of 
July, having been apprised that the Republic was 
going to begin the conflict with Secocooni, Lord 
Carnarvon had written a strong letter of remonstrance 
against "an aggressive policy.** He had distinctly 
warned President Burgers that England would pro- 
hibit " any alteration or extension of the recognised 
frontiers " of the South African Republic which might 
affect the situation of the native tribes bordering on 
Natal or other British Colonies. Her Majesty's 
Government would object to "any proceedings or 
policy interfering with territory or tribes not heretofore 
under the government " of the Transvaal State. This 
admonition was rightly addressed to the President ; 
and it would perhaps have justified a forcible British 
intervention if the ultimate result of the Secocooni war 
had been a fresh territorial conquest effected by the 
Boers ; yet its practical enforcement should even then 
have been limited by our formal promise of 1852 not 
to ally ourselves with those tribes against the Transvaal. 
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But it is one thing to intervene peremptorily with the 
conduct of a foreign State, as Great Britain and Franco 
might do in order to prevent Greece from attacking 
Turkey ; it is another thing to suppress the very 
existence of that foreign State without leaving it a 
chance of better conduct. It is a third course, which 
British Governments have usually adopted in Europe, 
to await the fitting opportunity for earnestly and 
sincerely proffering our good offices between the 
belligerents, to arbitrate without prejudice, and then 
to use persuasion, or even compulsion, if our own 
interest in the general peace makes it worth while, to 
secure the acceptance of equitable terms. 

Lord Carnarvon at the outset of this unhappy affair 
had a difficulty] in taking the third course if he had 
been so disposed, because President Burgers insisted 
on treating Secocooni as a rebel subject of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, and not as a belligerent. This is the 
same diplomatic hitch that has so frequently hindered 
British peace-making efforts, in Lord Palmerston's or 
Lord Clarendon's hands, from assisting the victims 
of civil wax in Europe and America. The question of 
territorial jurisdiction and sovereignty over the lands 
occupied by the Bapedi was industriously argued out 
between Sir Henry Barkly and Mr. Burgers, with 
abundant references to old maps and documents of 
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land transfer. Perhaps Sir Henry was right ; and 
this would possibly have aflforded not to Lord 
Carnarvon, but to our Foreign Minister, if her 
Majesty's Government thought fit, a tolerable pretext 
for threatening war against the Transvaal Republic. 
One word in that tone would have quieted the Presi- 
dent and the whole Boerish Commonwealth. The 
natives would have been left alone, and we should 
have been spared an unprofitable and discreditable — 
annexation ; but Downing Street had otherwise pro- 
vided. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, who in that and 
other instances has shown an equitable and generous 
mind, was really anxious to procure a friendly settle- 
ment of the Boers' quarrel with Secocooni by offering 
his own mediation. In his memorandum sent to the 
Colonial Office on the 27th of October, Sir Henry 
Bulwer with great discretion set forth the political 
impediments which had so far stood in the way of 
an amicable interposition. He had taken care, how- 
ever, to inform the English " Defence Committee " at 
Lydenberg, and had desired them to inform the 
people of the Transvaal — which they never did — that 
his good offices were ready to be exerted to put a stop 
to hostilities ; and he had made a similar communica- 
tion to President Burgers. No man in Sir Henry 
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Bulwer's position of authority could have acted more 
frankly and fairly. He listened to all the statements, 
wild as some were, that came to him from Lydenberg 
in the panic. He also sent Mr. Osborn, a Natal 
magistrate, to inquire. He believed that the Kaffir 
movements were not so important as people said. 
But he wished to restore peace without compromising 
the independence of a neighbouring free country. His 
despatch was briefly acknowledged by liOrd Carnarvon, 
on December 23rd, with " Tour proceedings appear to 
me to be eminently judicious, and have my entire 
approval." 

President Burgers and his misguided supporters had 
recommenced the war in a different manner. The 
Swazies had long since quitted the country, and the 
Boers, despite the new Burgher Militia law, did not 
choose to turn out again. The foreign volunteer 
corps was therefore now employed almost alone, or 
with some local KaflSr auxiliaries, to hold Fort Burgers 
and one or two other posts, shutting up the enemy 
from the " mealie " grounds and pastures, that he 
might be starved into submission. A bitter personal 
animosity was felt by some of the English at Lyden- 
berg against Captain von Schlickmann. He was a 
young Prussian officer, nephew to General von Man- 
teuffel, had been aide-de-camp to Count von Arnim, 
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and won the Iron Cross by his valour on the field of 
Weissemburg, in 1870. Why he left Germany and 
tried his luck at the diamond fields of South Africa 
may perhaps be imagined, without supposing him to 
be devoid of all principles of honour. Now, the 
diamond fields, rightfully belonging to the Orange 
River Free State, exhibited for some time, with a 
miscellaneous rush of foreign diggers, of all classes and 
nations, an extraordinary spectacle. Many gentlemen 
there at that time could not tell what government or 
jurisdiction the locality was to acknowledge. A 
British Commissioner was sent from Cape Town, but 
his regulations were at first resisted by force. Among 
the leaders of this opposition were Von Schlickmann 
and his Mend Mr. Aylward, who afterwards succeeded 
him in the Transvaal as commander of the Lydenberg 
Volunteers. Sir Henry Barkly's unfavourable refer- 
ences to their " notorious " personal antecedents may 
thus admit of a tolerable explanation. The young ex- 
military Prussian had moreover given extreme offence 
to the Lydenberg oponents of President Burgers by 
haughtily saying at Pretoria that Lydenberg must be 
put down. Hence the publication of one or two 
monstrous stories against Captain von Schlickmann, as 
that he had murdered two Kaffir women, and caused 
a number of helpless prisoners to be slaughtered. 
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Lord Carnarvon and Sir H. Barkly, hearing of these 
atrocities, called Mr. Burgers to account, and he made 
inquiry. It turned out that, in a skirmish with some 
KaflSrs in a wood, the volunteers firing at a distance 
inadvertently killed a woman, not being able to dis- 
tinguish her sex. Two other women, who had been 
taken prisoners, the .Captain had ordered his Kaffir 
followers to release ; the Kaffirs wanted to keep them 
as slaves, to which he did not consent, but detained 
them a short time, while he held a council of war, lest 
they should go to the enemy as spies ; the council of 
war ordered them to depart unmolested. Even Sir 
Henry Barkly admitted that " it is but fair " to receive 
this explanation. But the extracts from anonymous 
narratives in the '* Gold Fields Mercury " and the 
"Transvaal Argus*' were diligently forwarded to 
London. The Aborigines Protection Society read 
them with little discrimination. One or two bad cases 
seem to have primd facie evidence ; there was a 
killing of seventeen women and children by the Kaffir 
auxiliaries, in the presence, it is said, of Field- 
Cornets Abel Erasmus and Stephan Schutte, near 
Kruger's Post. There were two prisoners brought to 
a court-martial before President Burgers himself. 
One was a spy, who had led the commando into an 
ambush ; the other was a Zulu assassin, sent into the 
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Dutch State to murder Ketchwhyo's brother. These 
men were condemDeJ, and should have been hanged, 
but there was no tree ; or shot, but cartridges were 
scarce ; the President and General, having ordered 
them to death, committed the error of letting their 
native captors stab them with assegais, which was a 
barbarous outrage upon the ^ feelings of civilised 
humanity. On the other hand, it was proved that 
the State Attorney had ordered the liberation of women 
and children, after their kraals were broken up. And 
they were not kept in slavery, as reported ; but the 
tide of prejudice had set in so strongly against the 
Boers, that popular opinion was now made ripe for 
the meditated coup cPStat from the Colonial Office. • 

This was accomplished very quietly in the early 
months of 1877. The Transvaal Republic was very 
badly managed, and had fallen into shocking dis- 
order. Its President and Legislature were then sit- 
ting at Pretoria, but its administration was failing in 
every official department ; the exchequer was empty, 
the taxes were unpaid, the salaries were unpaid ; the 
local magistrates, the gaols, even the post-office, were 
left almost without support. A revolution of some 
kind was inevitable, though in general the Boers want 
as little government and State service as any people 
on earth. The Kaffir war, indeed, with all its imagin- 
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ary dangers of invasion in other eyes than those of 
the Dutch, had been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. They had not conquered Secocooni, nor has he 
yet been conquered by all'the efforts of British military 
power. But their effectual blockade of his rocky 
district, which yields no food, had obliged the Bapedi 
chief before New Year's Day to sue for peace, which 
was granted on his promise to refrain from molesting 
the Dutch, and to pay some compensation. All the 
hostile chiefs and tribes of the Transvaal territory 
were exhausted, if not subdued, by the scrambling 
sort of warfare that had been carried on ; and no 
invasion or incursion was any longer feared. In the 
open central region, south west of Lydenberg and 
Middleburg, the Boers could have held their own 
against any Kaflir foe ; but the foe was not in arms 
who would come against them, and the Transvaal 
Government was in no condition further to pursue 
any objectionable schemes of territorial extension. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone, K.C.M.G., Special Com- 
missioner, with a staflF consisting of Colonel Brooke, 
RR, Captain Clarke, R. A., Mr. Henderson, Mr. Osborn, 
and one of Mr. Shepstone's sons, escorted by a score of 
Natal Mounted Police, arrived at Pretoria on January 
22nd, 1877. He sat there quietly from that day to 
April 12th, when he produced Queen Victoria's Eoyal 
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Commission, dated Balmoral, October 9th, and there- 
upon issued his Proclamation, " that the territory 
heretofore known as the South African Republic shall 
be, and shall be taken to be, British territory/' I do 
not pretend to discuss the reasons alleged in that pro- 
clamation ; my endeavour has been simply to relate 
preceding facts. The President of the Republic said, 
in his formal protest of that day, ^* I am not strong 
enough to draw the sword for the successful defence 
of the independence of this State against a superior 
Power like that of England." The Executive Council 
said the same, adding that it had " no desire to take 
any steps by which the white inhabitants of South 
Africa would be divided in the face of the common 
enemy, or might come into collision with each other, 
to the great danger of the whole Christian population 
in South Africa." The Volksraad had recently in- 
structed the State Government to take necessary 
measures for maintaining its independence, as well as 
"for preserving the friendly understanding between 
the Republic and the neighbouring States and Colonies 
of South Africa, and for the continuance of general 
order, peace, and the supremacy of the whites over the 
natives." The sole question that I would here put to 
the reader's judgment and conscience is this : Was it 
not feasible on the part of Her Majesty's Government 
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to co-operate for these good objects with the com- 
monwealth of the Transvaal, under some reformed 
Government, without depriving it of political inde- 
pendence ? 

The momentous discussions — they could not be 
negotiations — that must have taken place, in those 
ten weeks previous to April 12th, between Sir T. 
Shepstone and the members of the Transvaal Execu- 
tive, would present a very characteristic and interest- 
ing study. But it is certain that whatever waa really 
most important would be said in private conferences ; 
and to relate merely what has been revealed or put 
on record in official correspondence would produce a 
false impression. It is possible from a full considera- 
tion of all the circumstances to understand the argu- 
ment which finally prevailed over Dutch ideas of 
resistance. This was not the expected approach of 
such a small amount of British military force as Sir 
Arthur Cunynghame was then enabled to send to the 
Transvaal. President Burgers had visited England, 
and could not think it likely that our Home Govern- 
ment and Parliament would sanction the actual shed- 
ding of blood for such a purpose as destroying a Free 
State of Europeans by descent and race and language 
and religion, after pledging our Queen's honour 
twenty-five years before to respect its integrity. No, 
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the argument which Sir Theophilus Shepstone had to 
use was one of a very different nature. It was a very 
sharp and severe argument ; but a knife will some- 
times turn and cut the hand that holds it. 

And the Dutch citizens of the stifled South African 
Republic, what is now their disposition, and what 
might it have been with fairer treatment ? I will 
quote the parting words of their delegates to London, 
who waited on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach last July. 
" We know that as a subject people, who have been 
deprived of our independence by such means, there 
will lie before us many years of bitter heart-burning 
and ill-feeling, of desertion of homes for wild and 
objectless wanderings. On the other hand, with 
justice and freedom, there would be every reason to 
hope that the Transvaal may join hand in hand with 
the neighbouring States and Colonies, to work together 
for mutual prosperity and happiness, and for the ex- 
tension of civilization and Christianity into the far 
interior." 
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OUE LAST YEAE'S KAFFIR WAE. 

The eastem border of the Cape Colony. — The Galekas, and their old 
feud with the Fingoes. — ^A casual squabble. — Warfare between- the 
tribes. — Kreli, the Galeka chief, disobeys a summons. -r-Outbreak 
of this Kaffir war. — Use of fire-arms by Galekas. — ^Their boldness. — 
Commandant C. D. Griffith. — General Sir Arthur Cunynghame. — 
The Tembus or Tambookies, our allies.— Gangelezwe and his wife. 
—Campaign in the Trans-Kei. — Flight of Kreli.— Check at Um- 
sitzani. — Reinforcements. — Insurrection of the Gaikas. — Kreli and 
Sandilli. — Tini Macomo. — Battle of Quintana. — Driven into the 
Perie Bush. — Concluding operations. — ^Annexation of Pondo Land. 
— Sir Bartle Frere goes to Natal. 

It must be borne in mind that, since responsible 
government was introduced in the Cape Colony, the 
Imperial Government had gradually withdrawn its 
troops. The Border lands of the Colony therefore 
were left entirely to the defence of the Armed and 
Mounted Police. The Gaikas and Galekas had for 
some time been under the supervision of magistrates, 
whose equitable administration had removed many 
causes of complaint. They were beginning to enter- 
tain something like content under the new regime, 
when unfortunately, new disturbing elements came 
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into existence. The opening of the diamond-fields in 
IS 71, and the progress of railway works, were the 
means of opening up to the natives a fresh source of 
employment ; but with the possession of increased 
means came the facility of obtaining arms in exchange 
for their wages. Passes for guns were at first only 
supplied to the Fingoes ; but these people, with their 
strong trading instincts, soon became engaged in the 
lucrative business of trafficking in fire-arms with the 
Gaikas and Galekas. I am sorry to say that many 
Europeans also engaged in this pernicious trade. 
With the acquisition of fire-arms among these Kaffir 
tribes came the wish to turn the new power to account 
against ourselves. The Galeka chief Kreli was evi- 
dently at that time undecided about going to war 
against a power which he had always found too strong 
for him. But the possession of arms had turned the 
heads of his younger warrioi-s ; and their jealousy of 
the Fingoes, who had been located upon the Galekas' 
old lands on the other side of the Kei, soon fanned 
the flame with irresistible effect. Then, as had always 
been the case in former wars, the old Chief, however 
reluctant he might be to sanction the movement, was 
once more carried away by the force of circumstances 
over which he had no control ; and so found himself 
again plunged into hostilities. 
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The Fingoes, since they have been taken under 
our protection, have made gratifying progress towards 
civilization. Tliese settled natives have not only ac- 
quired property to a large amount, but they have 
opened up roads, established schools, and received an 
industrial mission. Again, adjoining Fingo Land to 
the east is the reserve known as the Idutywa, oc- 
cupied by a mixed body of Kafl5rs and Fingoes under 
a British resident. The country still occupied by 
Kreli's people was the narrow slip of territory between 
Fingo Land and the sea, extending from the Kei to the 
Bashee river, and containing about a thousand square 
miles. Here the Galekas had increased in numbers 
to such an extent, that the land wa« of too limited 
extent for their wants. It was not surprising, there- 
fore that they should look with jealousy upon the 
intruding Fingoes ; or that they should yearn with 
regret for their old lands. The very fact of the 
Fingoes' superior prosperity augmented this hatred 
among the Galekas. 

This seems to have been the position of affairs 
up to 1877. The war with Secocooni then broke 
out with the Boers in the northern districts of the 
Transvaal ; and yet another disturbing element arose 
in the attitude of the Zulu King Ketchwhyo, who was 
suspected of having sent messengers to Umqulkela, 
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Sandilli^ and Ereli, in Britisit Eaffraria^ but this was 
never proved. There were various causes which then 
combined to precipitate the outbreak of war. General 
uneasiness prevailed^ and such being the position 
of affairs, a slight spark was sufficient to set the 
country in a blaze. 

There was a quarrel at a Fingo wedding, to which 
two inferior Galeka chiefs, at the beer-drinking, came 
uninvited. This ended in a fight, in which a Galeka 
was killed, and several others were wounded by the 
Fingoes. The war-cry was then sounded; a raid 
was made into the Fingo location by the Galekas, 
and more blood was shed. Sir Bartle Frere, Governor 
and High Commissioner, was soon on his way to the 
Transkei, and lost no time in proceeding to Butter- 
worth, on the boundary between the two tribes. He 
summoned Kreli to appear there before him. That 
Chief, who was nearly seventy years of age, declined 
to obey the summons. He was in fact, as he after- 
wards confessed, quite unable to restrain the im- 
petuosity of his young warriors. To show his good 
intentions, however, the missionaries and English 
settlers remaining in his country were by his orders 
escorted to a place of safety. War was declared, and 
the fight of Gwadana took place, on September 26th. 
The Galekas attacked the Fingoes in three divisions. 
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They were opposed by about one hundred Mounted 
Police under Inspector Chalmers, supported by a 
thousand Fingoes and a field-piece. The field-piece, 
however, became disabled after a few rounds; upon 
which the Fingoes were seized with a panic and fled. 
In their flight they firightened the horses, which had 
been left under a guard in the rear of the camp ; and 
this occasioned the loss of one ofiicer and six men of 
the Mounted Police. The latter, however, still held 
their ground, and the Galekas retreated with the loss 
of between two and three hundred of their number. 
Our forces then fell back on the Ibeka, where they 
joined the main body of the police under Com- 
mandant C. D. Griffith. At the Ibeka, on the 29th 
of September, Mr. Griffith was attacked by seven or 
eight thousand Galekas. Here an entirely new feature 
in Kaffir warfare was exhibited. The Galeka Kaffirs, 
contrary to their usual habits, came boldly into the 
open ground. Three different times they came on to 
the attack within forty yards of the earthworks. 

This boldness on the part of the Kaffirs arose from 
their having become so much more accustomed to the 
use of fire-arms ; many of them indeed were in 
possession of good rifles. Here was a practical 
commentary uj^on the shameful negligence of the 
colonial authorities, which could allow the open 
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purchase of arms, as has been seen, at the Diamond 
Fields and elsewhere, without making the slightest 
attempt to check a traffic so fatal to the interests of 
the European settlers. It had been notorious for 
months past that this was the case. General 
Cunynghame and others had represented the matter 
strongly to no purpose ; and the Transvaal Boers, alive 
to the danger of such proceedings, had taken effectual 
means to prevent the passage of natives with fire-arms 
through their own country. 

In the engagement at Ibeka, on September 29th, 
the Fingoes gave way. The superior arms of the 
police, however, made the assailants turn, and the 
Kaffirs withdrew from the field with considerable loss. 
Mr. Griffith was promoted to the temporary rank of a 
Colonel in Her Majesty's Army. There were only two 
hundred police engaged, and two thousand Fingoes. 

More frontier police had been ordered to the front ; 
a portion of the 88th Regiment was forwarded from 
Cape Town, and volunteers from all parts of the 
colony were rapidly concentrated. The command of 
the united forces was, oil September 2 1st, taken by 
General Sir Arthur Cunynghame. The Tembus or 
Tambookies, who occupied the north-eastern border of 
the colony, from the Gaika location to Basuto Land, 
and from the Kei to the Bashee, supplied a force of 
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3,000 men. This force, under the command of Major 
Elliot, marched into the Iduty wa reserve. There was 
already a feud between the Galekas and the Tam- 
bookie chief Gaugalezwe. General Cunynghame in 
his book, *' My Command in South Africa," gives the 
following account of the quarrel, which illustrates a 
curious phase of KaflBr manners. 

" Gangalezwe, the Tambookie Chief, had married a 
daughter of Kreli, the Galeka. Eetuming one day to 
his kraal, his wife is said to have displeased him by 
making use of a word in which one or two syllables of 
his name occurred, for this it seems is a fatal offence 
amongst those people. Gangalezwe thereupon, raising 
his knobkerrie, struck his unfortunate wife, breaking 
her leg. The poor creature crawled away into the 
bush, and found her way eventually back to her 
father's hut. Gangalezwe now becoming alarmed, 
sent messengers to Kreli. A native account of this 
interview is given. The first question was, *By 
whom were they sent?' The messengers' answer 
was^ *By the people, and in pity to the motherless 
children,' Then Kreli asked, 'Where are the great 
men of the tribe ? and where are so and so ? ' Here 
the names of four or five of Gangalezwe's wives were 
enumerated, who were said to have been killed. The 
reluctant reply was, ' Dispersed and driven away by 
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the Chief/ After much talk, the messengers were told 
to return and say, 'A child has been sent by the 
Galekas to the Tambookies, and after a time we have 
heard that she has been ill-treated, (or literally, how 
the bones of the child have returned). We reported 
the matter to the Government (English), who said we 
might bury the bones of the child, or do as we pleased 
regarding them. And is it reasonable that we shall 
now send back this skeleton lo the man who, ac- 
cording to your own admission, has maimed his wives ? 
and who is now said to be cruelly ill-using the 
orphans whom you profess to pity ? Betum and say, 
that we sent our daughter to the Tambookie Chief; 
but that she has not been returned to us; she is not 
here/" The meaning was that, being maimed and 
disfigured, she was now but the shadow or skeleton of 
her former self, and was no longer fit to be the wife 
of a Chief. For this crime, Kreli had declared war 
against Gangalezwe, who was ignominiously defeated, 
but was eventually taken under our protection, re- 
ceiving a small allowance. The whole of the Tam- 
bookie tribe was therefore subject to Great Britain. 
The portion of it which occupied the frontier had 
submitted to annexation, while other sections had 
been settled in colonial locations adjoining the dis- 
tricts of Queenstown and Wodehouae. 
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The Gaikas were early suspected of sympathizing 
with the paramount Galeka chief, Kreli ; some of them 
indeed had been actually detected joining his forces. 
Sir Bartle Frere demanded explanations of Sandilli, 
the Gaika chief; but he professedly repudiated all 
idea of war with the English. ** Who builds ships ? " 
said he, '* Who makes cannon and gunpowder, and 
who builds the railways? What can people with 
assegais do against the English ? " 

A general attack on the Galekas was now com- 
menced; Kreli's great kraal was captured by Com- 
mandant-Colonel Griffith, on the 9th of October, with 
the armed police and burghers, Fingoes, and Tembus ; 
the kraal was burned and eighty Kaffirs were killed. 
A party of volunteers attacking the Galekas the same 
day killed seventy more near the Ibeka ; and a few 
days afterwards Sir Bartle Frere issued a proclama- 
tion deposing Kreli, and annexing his land to the 
Colony. Kreli then took shelter in the wooded kloofs 
near the Bashee. The whole colonial force, consist- 
ing of 800 Europeans (mounted police and volunteers,) 
3,000 Fingoes, and 1,300 Tembus, advanced in four 
divisions converging towards the coast. The centre 
column, which was composed of 250 police and 
burghers, and about 2,000 Fingoes, with one nine- 
pounder gun, was hotly attacked by the Galekas ; but 
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these were beaten back leaving sixty-seven dead on 
the field, with two Europeans killed and nine 
wounded on our side. A quantity of cattle and of 
sheep and fifty horses were captured. Major Elliot, 
with Gangalezwe and the Tembus, fought in another 
conflict, killing fifty Galekas, at the mouth of the 
Bashee. Here he endeavoured to prevent them from 
crossing the drifts into Moni's country. The Bom- 
vanas made a show of preventing the Galekas cross- 
ing, but without materially affecting their progress. 
Twelve thousand head of their cattle, however, were 
captured. This was at the end of October, 1877. 

It was soon reported that the Galekas had crossed 
through the Bomvanas' territory, and had gone over 
the Umtata and the Umzimvubu, or St. John's river, 
into Pondo Land, where they had taken shelter with 
Umquikela the chief of the Pondos. Commandant 
Griffith thereupon gave up the pursuit, as Kreli was 
already heavily punished. He had had at least 700 
men killed, with several chiefs, while his tribe had lost 
more than 13,000 head of cattle, as well as horses, 
sheep, and goats, and Kreli himself was in hiding. 

With needless and unwise haste, the Capetown 
Government now proceeded to parcel out the Galeka 
territory. Even whilst the Galekas were retreating, a 
notice was issued inviting applications from colonists 
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to settle on Galeka Land. Within a month, however, 
tbe unsettled state of the country made it necessary to 
rescind this abortive notice, and to postpone the occu- 
pation of the annexed territory. 

At this time it was thought prudent to disarm 
Mapassa, who had been allowed to cross the Kei and 
settle in the colony, accompanied by McKannon, a 
minor chief, who was a son of Umhala. Mapassa was 
amenable to reason ; but McKinnon defied those who 
were sent to disarm him. He made his way with his 
followers to the Gaikas under Sandilli, near the 
Kabousie river, carrying his cattle with him. The 
Mounted Police who were sent to secure the cattle 
were fired upon. Mapassa and McKinnon, however, 
eventually paid the fines levied upon them, and the 
former returned across the Kei, in compliance with the 
Government's orders. 

Meanwhile affairs in Galekaland were in a very un- 
satisfactory state. Commandant Griffith had applied 
for a reinforcement of cavalry, to prevent the Galekas 
from recrossing the Bashee. This was refused l>inn by 
the Capetown Ministry ; and shortly after, large bodies 
of Galekas made good their passage across that river, 
securing the remnant of their cattle in places of safety. 
On Sunday, November 2nd, a body of 800 or 900 of 
them made a spirited attack upon a patrol of Police, 
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Volunteers, and Burghers, at Umzitzani, near Ibeka. 
After a two hours' fight, they carried off several 
horses and men, killing one of our men and wound- 
ing seven. 

There was now a general outcry against the 
supineness of the Colonial Government. The whole 
eastern part of the Colony was in confusion. Stock 
stealing was rife everywhere ; one farmer alone, whilst 
acting as a volunteer at the front, lost 1,000 sheep 
and some oxen. Trade was at a stand-still, everyone 
fearing instant attack. Detachments of the £oyal 
Artillery and Engineers were now sent to the front. 
H.M.S. Active landed 160 men with a battery of 
seven-pounder guns at East London, with two Gatling 
guns. Simultaneously with the movement of the 
troops across the Kei and the occupation of the camp 
at Ibeka, on December 10th, Sir A. Cunynghame issued 
a general order, appointing Colonel Glyn to the 
command of the combined forces in the Transkei, 
and a new Burgher corps of cavalry and infantry was 
enrolled. 

Many of the Galekas now submitted. On December 
19th Botman, Kxeli's chief Tnduna, surrendered at 
Ibeka, in the name of his tribe — and as he said, by 
order of Kreli ; who was hiding in the forests, being 
too frightened to appear. Colonel Eustace told him 
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that he could only accept the unconditional surrender 
of the Chief and his son, and the disarmament of his 
warriors. Three days were given them to decide. 
At the expiration of that time, the armistice was de- 
clared at an end. 

On December 27th, a combined movement was 
organized to make a clean sweep of Galeka Land, by 
drawing a cordon of troops round the Kaffirs, with 
four columns. The head-quarter column was put 
under the command of Colonel Glyn ; the left under 
Captain Upcher ; the right under Major Hopton, and 
the Bashee column under Major Elliot. The forces 
advanced towards the Udwessa Forest, near the 
Bashee. On the 20th, Colonel Glyn captured 900 
head of cattle, but the Galekas evaded pursuit. 

Whilst the negotiation with Kreli was going on, 
Kiva, Kreli's general, eluding the guards at the drifts, 
recrossed the Kei, near the Kabousie, into the Gaika 
location. This step kindled into a flame the smoulder- 
ing hostility of the Gaikas. On December 28, the 
Gaikas made a raid into Fingo Land, killing six 
Fingoes and assegaing a colonist. The Fingoes at- 
tempted reprisals, and fighting went on. The Gaikas 
even fired upon the foot-orderlies on the Kei road, 
near the Komgha. Major Moore, with thirty-two 
policemen, was send out to guard the mails, which 
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the Kaffirs attacked, but were quickly repulsed. On 
the uext day Major Moore took forty men of the 88th 
regiment, and twenty policemen, to escort the post ; 
they were met on the way by about 1,000 Kaffirs, 
whom they drove off after a sharp conflict. The day 
following this occurrence, three Europeans, one of 
whom was Mr. Richard Tainton, a magistrate, were 
cruelly murdered. Several farmhouses and stores at 
the Komgha were at the same time burnt, and the 
colonists fled for protection to the towns and camps. 

On the first day of the year 1878, martial law was 
proclaimed in the Border districts ; and the Governor 
called upon the colonists for volunteers. General 
Cunynghame despatched Colonel Glyn to the scene of 
the fresh outbreak, to co-operate with the force 
moving against the Gaikas. Near the Quintana 
Mountain he surprised a large force of the Galekas, 
which was threatening Major Owen's column. The 
Galekas numbered from one to two thousand, while 
Glyn's and Owen's united forces consisted only of 500 
Europeans, and 400 Fingoes. After an engagement 
of two hours, the Galekas were defeated with a loss of 
fifty of their number. 

The Kaffirs next took up a position in the Chichaba, 
a densely wooded kloof, west of the Kei. From this 
they were hunted out by Colonel Lambert of the 88th 
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regiment, with Captain Brabant's volunteers and a 
number of Fingoes. One body of them made for the 
fastnesses of the Kaljousie, the others escaping into 
Bomvana Land. 

Towards the end of January, Gongobella, a Tembu 
chief, rose and was soon joined by Umfanta, a brother 
of Gangalezwe. In an encounter with 600 Burghers, 
he suffered a severe defeat, losing 100 of his followers. 
He then retired to a strong position at the junction of 
the White and Black Kei Rivers, where he baffled all 
attempts made to dislodge him. On February 4th, 
Commandant Griffith attacked him with a force of 
1,200 men, divided into four columns, driving Gongo- 
bella out and effectually routing his forces. A strange 
desultory warfare now ensued. The enemy, always 
avoiding anything like a decisive encounter, moved 
about in detached parties, from place to place, 
in their mountain fastnesses. Their women and 
children were constantly giving themselves up in large 
numbers, which was a cause of great embarrassment to 
the Government. It was to the Kaffirs a convenient 
method of getting rid of an encumbrance, knowing 
that they would be well treated and handed back 
again to them on the termination of the war. 

The Capetown Ministry had sadly complicated 
tuatters by removing the colonial forces from the 
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command of General Sir A. Cunjmghame, the Queen's 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa. Sir Bartle 
Frere very properly refused to allow this interference ; 
so the Molteno and Merriman Ministry was dismissed, 
and a new one formed with Mr. Gordon Sprigg as 
Premier. 

Kreli and Sandilli now eflfected a junction of their 
forces, and had the audacity to attempt a combined 
attack upon Captain Upcher's column at Quintana. 
They advanced to the attack in three divisions, con- 
sisting of from four to five thousand men, in a 
most determined manner. This was the most decisive 
afiair of the whole war. The enemy were defeated 
with a loss of five or six hundred of their number, 
the remainder making their escape over the Bufialo 
River. It was on the 7th of February that this battle 
of Quintana was fought; the loss on our side was 
only two Fingoes killed, aud five men wounded. 

Sir Arthur Cunynghame's command having expired, 
Major-General Sir F. Thesiger, now Lord Chelmsford, 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief. Tini Macomo, 
son of the Red Macomo of colonial celebrity, had 
now joined the revolt with a thousand followers, 
taking up his position in the difficult country of the 
Water Kloof. Colonel Palmer of the 90th Regiment 
was sent to Fort Beaufort, with four hundred men and 
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an artillery force, to conduct operations against him. 
This officer succeeded in- clearing both the Schelm Kloof 
and Water Kloof, which he occupied, the Kaffirs flying 
after very slight resistance. Mr. W. B. Chalmers, the 
Special Commissioner who had accompanied the ex- 
pedition, thereupon offered to the Gaikas the option 
of surrendering and laying down their arms. He 
promised them, if they did so, that he would guarantee 
from the Government protection for themselves and 
their cattle. This offer they refused, declaring that 
they could put no confidence in the promise of the 
white man. A combined attack was then made upon 
them, and the Kaffirs broke up entirely, retreating 
into the kloofs and ravines, and abandoning their 
cattle. The shelling of the bush brought out two 
hundred of their women and children, who were 
marched off* to Fort Beaufort. Colonel Palmer, having 
posted strong patrols at various points to guard the 
approaches to their retreats, and to prevent their re- 
occupation of the country, returned to head-quarters. 

Sandilli now sent offers to surrender and make 
peace. He had taken refuge in the neighbourhood 
of the Black Kei, with his son Matamzima, and with 
Gongobella. No conditions, however, were vouchsafed 
to him. A combined movement made against him 
by the colonial forces under Comnjandant Griffith 
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only had the efiect of making him change his position. 
Suddenly, and by a clever manoeuvre, he dodged back 
again into the Colony, where lie contrived to establish 
himself once more in the Perie bush, a dense and 
almost impenetrable forest situated at the southern 
extremity of the Amatolas. It is only about twelvo 
miles from King William's Town. 

When news arrived of the return of the Gaikas to 
the Amatolas, Mr. Lonsdale, the magistrate at the 
Keiskamma, went out with a Fingo contingent, but 
was obliged to retire. Two companies of the 24th 
Kegiment were then despatched from King William's 
Town, together with some volunteers. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Major-General Thesiger, directed the 
operations. The troops succeeded, by a series of 
forced marches, in arriving at the Perie bush before 
the Gaikas had time to scatter in the direction of the 
more remote and inaccessible parts of the Amatolas. 
A line of posts was established to prevent their 
retreat in that direction. 

The Imperial forces had been joined by a body 
of 1,200 colonists, chiefly consisting of mounted 
volunteers. Notwithstanding this superior force, their 
efibrts to dislodge a thousand Kaffirs who had taken 
refuge in the bush were unavailing. Captain Dono- 
van, Lieutenant Ward, and Captain Bradshaw were 
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shot ; and Commandant Brabant, at the head of 150 
mounted volunteers, fell into an ambuscade, and had 
to retire. Seyolo's and Jali's tribes, as well as Tini 
Macomo, now joined Sandilli, despite the cordon 
drawn around his position. These had been reported 
disaflfected, and had therefore fled, from fear, prob- 
ably, more than for any other reason, to the moun- 
tain stronghold. Some of them took up their position 
in the bush between the Debe Neck and the Tabin- 
doda mountain, a little to the west of the Perie. An 
attack made on these by Colonel Warren R.E., with 
the Diamond Fields Horse, led to their further flight 
into the bush, where pursuit was impracticable. 

For a while, Sandilli baffled all attempts to dis- 
lodge him ; but additional reinforcements raised 
General Thesiger's forces to 5,500 Europeans and 
3,700 natives, with 2,000 horses and nineteen guns. 
The attack was again commenced with renewed 
vigour. Colonel Evelyn Wood, V.C., had an en- 
counter in the bush-path, advancing from Bumshill ; 
Lieutenant Saltmarsh was here killed, and Captain 
Stevens was dangerously wounded. They drove back 
the Kaffirs, however, and killed several of them. 
During the fight, four hundred women came out of 
the bush, throwing themselves between the Kaffirs 
and the troops, thus enabling their men to escape. 
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After this, tliree or four times, Sandilli sent 
messengers to sue for peace ; but nothing less than 
unconditional surrender would be accepted. The 
Kaffirs were now greatly disheartened. Their sup- 
plies of food had run short. They were occasionally 
found lying about, dead from starvation. At last both 
Sandilli and Dukwana, his best warrior, were killed 
in a skirmish with some Fingoes, in the last days 
of May. The old chief being dead, the defeat of the 
Gaikas was virtually accomplished. One by one the 
subordinate leaders were killed, or fell into our hands. 
It was like the winding up of a melodrama. Seyolo 
was killed fighting the volunteers; Tini Macomo, with 
two of the Sandilli, brother and son of the late chief, 
were captured, also Gongobella and Umfanta. The 
work of disarmament was carried out by degrees 
among their divided and disorganised followers. So 
the Gaikas, as a tribe, were at last utterly broken 
up. As they were disarmed, the natives were scat- 
tered about in different settled parts of the colony. 

The campaign in the Transkei was meanwhile being 
finished in a very similar fashion. The troops were 
continually dispersing the remnants of the Galeka 
tribe there. Colonel Glyn, learning fortunately where 
Kreli's general Kiva had taken refuge, sent a force 
in command of Commandant Prattle in pursuit. They 
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overtook him, and he was killed, with his three 
brothers and two uncles. This last stroke of fate was 
too much for Kxeli, who at length intimated that he 
was about to surrender. It was resolved to treat him 
as a State prisoner. The Galekas are still being gradu- 
ally disarmed ; and both Gaikas and Galekas may be 
said to be utterly broken up and dispersed by the last 
KaflSr war, from September, 1877, to June, 1878. It 
was immediately followed by the annexation of all the 
remaining districts of KafFraria, including the land of 
the Pondos, which is adjacent to the southern frontier 
of Natal. The British authorities here deposed Um- 
quikela, the Pondo chief, who made no resistance; and 
the country on both sides of the St. John's River was 
taken into our possession. 

It was estimated by Mr, Brownlee, the Commis- 
sioner for Native AflFairs, that in this last Kaffir War 
there were six or seven thousand of the natives living 
within the colonial pale, west of the Kei, who took up 
arms against the British Government. The estimated 
number of those who did not join in the revolt was 
between nine and ten thousand, including those em- 
ployed in our transport service, the labourers, in 
private employment, and the people settled around 
missionary stations. In the work of pacification that 
followed, and the organisation of new direct British 
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rule for Galeka Land, Pondo Land, and East Griqua 
Land, Sir Bartle Frere was most beneficially employed 
during several months of last year. He was mean- 
time frequently solicited by Sir T. Shepstone to 
intervene with his full authority, as High Commis- 
sioner, in the irritating land dispute between the Zulu 
kingdom and the administration of the Transvaal. 
The territorial question so long and so angrily striven 
about with Ketchwhyo, under the Dutch and the 
English possessors of that country, had indeed been 
made the subject of an impartial arbitration, and its 
equitable decision was ready to be announced in July. 
But it was not till September 23rd, 1878, that Sir 
Bartle Frere arrived in Natal, for the first time in his 
life ; and our present Zulu War then at once became 
imminent, where the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal 
was still hoping and pleading for continued peace on 
his own provincial frontier. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OUK DISPUTE WITH KING KETOHWHYO. 

Long-standing Transvaal disputes vnth Ketchwhyo. — Sir Henry Bulwer 
disposed to friendly mediation. — He dissuades Ketchwhyo from 
attacking the Swazies. — Rumour of atrocities in Zulu Xiand. — The 
King rejects British interference with his laws. — His angry speech. 
— The Transvaal boundary question. — The alleged cession of 
tecitory to the Dutch. — The English Commission of Enquiry. — 
Decision in favour of the Zulus. — Sir T. Shepstone now opposes 
the Zulu claim. — His equivocal position in the Transvaal. — Ketch- 
whyo is " sold.'* — Border disturbances. — Sir Bartle Frere already 
intent on conquest — His war preparations. — His protracted con- 
troversy with the Natal Commissioners of Enquiry, and with Sir 
H. Bulwer. — The award rendered nugatory by impossible conditions. 
— The ultimatum of December Ilth. — Moral responsibility for this 
unjust war. 

The Special Commissioner, Annexer and Adminis- 
trator of the Transvaal, who had been during so 
many years Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal, 
held in his hands a bundle of threads of South 
African policy; one end of which was attached to 
the inconvenient Eepublic of the Dutch Boers, and 
the other to " Somtseu's " adopted royal " son," 
the Zulu King Ketchwhyo. This was an "open 
secret" not officially to be noticed at the Colonial 
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Office, but well understood by those who had watched 
the progress of affairs; and it is the key to some 
past transactions related in former chapters, and 
possibly to some future events which now appear 
to be looming in the political horizon. 

The deceased Republican Government, which showed 
its fatal imprudence in so many waySj'committed a 
huge mistake in August, 1876, when it sent a rather 
stem message to Zulu Land requiring Ketchwhyo 
to pledge his word that he would not interfere with 
the Amaswazi, and to prevent his subjects trespass- 
ing on Dutch territory, and to deliver up murderers 
who got across his frontier. Mr. Shepstone's remark 
at the time was that he did not believe the Transvaal 
Government was in circumstances which would enable 
it to go to war against the Zulu Eang, or that it had any 
serious intention of doing so, but this message would 
have an irritating effect. His view of it was correct ; 
the causes of that dispute were already familiar to 
the Natal Government. One was the position of the 
Swazi people, over whom, as subjects of Chaka's 
historic Empire, Ketchwhyo always claimed a sove- 
reign title, and in whose blood, as he often said, he 
wished his young warriors to "wash their spears." 
They had preferred to put themselves under a Pro- 
tectorate latterly extended to them by the Transvaal 
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Eepublic, which soon after this date, as we have 
seen, borrowed the aid of their ferocious valour in 
its war against Secocopni. The Dutchmen, following 
the English example with a formal coronation of 
their special protege, installed a king of the Ama- 
swazi, as Ketchwhyo had been crowned by Mr. Shep- 
stone. They either instigated or allowed him to 
ordOT all Zulus to withdraw from his dominion — 
which lay north of the Pongolo river. Here was a 
great insult to his Zulu Majesty; but there was 
another substantial matter of contention. This con- 
cerned the sovereignty of that portion of territory in 
the Utrecht district, north-west of Zulu Land, between 
the Buffalo and the Pongolo, which had for some years 
past been occupied by Dutch farmers. The Boers 
declared that it had been ceded to them by Panda, 
and that Ketchwhyo, then heir apparent, was party 
to the cession, as it were cutting off the entail. It 
has long been much more than a mere land dispute ; 
to the King it became a point of honour, and to his 
Indunas or Council of State one of national policy. 
This is the leading question that has pervaded all 
the relations between the Zulu kingdom and the 
actual possessors of the Transvaal We have taken 
it over along with the other responsibilities, a damn" 
osa hereditas if ever there was, bequeathed to Her 
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Majesty's Government by the late independent Free 
State which we smothered with a paper proclamation 
two years ago. 

Before Sir T. Shepstone's visit to England and 
conferences with the Earl of Carnarvon in 1876, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal was taking pains, 
in a strictly impartial and friendly spirit, upon the 
information supplied by Sir T. Shepstone, to preserve 
peace between his two northern neighbours. He 
addressed counsels of moderation both to Ketchwhyo 
and to the Government at Pretoria, endeavouring to 
put before each the most favourable construction of 
the other's motives, while he kept Lord Carnarvon 
informed of their dispute. During the absence of Sir 
T. Shepstone, the Lieutenant-Governor still watched 
every indication of the Zulu King's state of mind, 
employing Mr. Osbom and others to inquire about 
the affairs of that country. Messages were now and 
then exchanged through Mr. John Dunn, and by 
natives sent to and fro. Mr. Dunn wrote out for 
Ketchwhyo a rather vague statement and argument 
upon the territorial question, which was early for- 
warded to the Colonial Office. Native messengers 
from Natal reported that the King talked of asking 
leave to attack some other tribe, he did not say 
whom, but they thought he meant the Swazies. 
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They learned that guns were now cheap in Zulu 
Land, and to be bought for calves ; not only the 
young men had got them, but also the young women 
about the King's Kjcaal, who shot very well, killing 
numbers of birds. It appeared that some Zulus had 
been with the Bapedi in the Transvaal fighting, but 
these were only small detached parties on their own 
private account. Ketchwhyo was in correspondence 
with Secocooni. Sir H. Bulwer was also somewhat 
apprehensive of the " uneasy, restless, warlike feeling'' 
in the Zulu nation^ and of its exasperation against 
the Boers. He was requested in September by 
President Burgers to use his friendly influence and 
prevent Ketchwhyo making an attack upon the 
Swazies. In reply to further admonitions of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Ketchwhyo said that he had 
not done an3rthing which the Natal Government 
would think wrong, as he knew the EngKshmen 
were just and peace-loving, and he looked on them 
as his fathers, but he could not understand why they 
would not give him leave to wash his spears, accord- 
ing to the custom of kings. The messengers on their 
road were told stories of the putting to death of girls 
and young men, and of the girls' parents, for dis- 
obeying the laws with regard to marriage. Sir 
Henry Bulwer inquired about this, but got no sub- 
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stautial evidence of the fact; he nevertheless sent 
to Ketchwhyo expressing a hope that such rumours 
were not true, and reminding him of the counsels 
given to him by Sir T. Shepstone at his coronation. 

It was near the end of October, 1876, that this 
admonition was delivered. Upon that single occasion, 
as the native messengers reported on their return to 
Natal, Ketchwhyo vented his anger in a haughty and 
violent declaration that he would kill — he had never 
promised Mr. Shepstone not to kill — it was the 
custom of his nation — ^he had scafcely yet begun to 
kill. " Why do the white people start at nothing ? '^ 
he asked. ** Why does the Governor of Natal speak 
to me about my laws ? Do I go to Natal and dictate 
to him about his laws ? I wish to be friends with the 
English, but I will not agree to give my people over 
to be governed by laws or rules from Natal. I do 
kill ; my people will not listen unless they are killed. 
Am I to throw the large kraal which I govern into 
the water ? These white men treat me like a child, 
and keep playing with me. Go back and tell the 
English I shall now act on my own account. Eather 
than agree to their laws, I shall leave and become a 
wanderer; but I shall not go without having acted, 
and before I go it will be seen. Go back and tell the 
white men this, and let them hear it well. The 
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Governor of Natal and I are equal ; he is Governor 
of Natal, and I am Governor here." Such language 
might not be deemed unkingly, if it were not asso- 
ciated with the practice of cruelty and tyranny in 
his own dominions. But Mr. Osborn, at Newcastle, 
heard about this time those terrible reports, which 
have never been precisely framed, of the putting of 
young women to death in Zulu Land. He also heard 
that the King had been reproved by his brother Uhamu, 
who had in vain begged him to spare his people. " My 
own notion," says Mr. Osborn, "is that rum from 
Umhlati is to blame for all this." It was so with 
King Theodore of Abyssinia, and so it might possibly 
be with King Ketchwhyo. But his ordinary personal 
demeanour, and his discourse before English visitors, 
have never been defiant or insolent; and he has 
usually professed a great aversion to killing people 
except in war, or in the execution of sorcerers and 
other criminals. An interesting narrative which 
Bishop Colenso sent to " Macmillan's Magazine," of the 
conversations of a Christian Zulu with his Majesty in 
June, 1877, contrasts favourably with the outburst of 
passing rage and sudden fierceness just now reported. 
Sir H. Bulwer indeed regarded his language to these 
messengers as betokening a changed temper and war- 
like intention. " He has not only been preparing for 

U 2 
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war apparently, but he has been sounding the way for 
a combination of the native races against the white 
men." That was Sir Henry's impression in November, 
1876, but he observed that such a combination might 
or might not be possible among the different 
chiefs ; and the Indunas at the court of Ketchwhyo 
would dissuade him from any action likely to offend 
the English Government. It is observable that Mr. 
John W. Shepstone, then acting in his father's place 
as Native Affairs Secretary, states that the uncompro- 
mising speech in which Ketchwhyo told the messengers 
he would not attend to English remonstrances about 
killing his own people Was not uttered in the presence 
of any of the Zulu Indunas, or of the Princes, his 
brothers. Hence the leading men of the Zulu nation 
would probably not consider it a regular formal answer, 
or a deliberate act of tlie King's Government. It 
stands quite alone in the history of his past dealings 
with the official representatives of Great Britain. It 
may have been a casual display of intemperance, or 
of a passionate mood that day ; for he said, a few 
days after that, " I have not got all I want, but it is 
peace." 

In letters dated a fortnight later. Sir Henry speaks 
of Zulu warlike preparations against the Swazies, and 
of Ketchwhyo's attempt to get Mr. Eudolph, who had 
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gone to him about the boundary question, to consent 
to his attacking that nation. This at first seemed 
inexplicable, for Mr. Rudolph was an official of the 
Transvaal Republic; but it presently appeared that 
Ketchwhyo had mistaken him for an envoy of the 
Natal Government, in whose service he had been at a 
former period. Sir T. Shepstone, however, was then 
on his voyage back to Africa, with his secret instruc- 
tions by which .the Transvaal Republic, and its 
existing claims, whatever they might be worth, should 
be converted into what we call British interests. 
Neither Ketchwhyo nor Sir Henry Bulwer had the 
slightest notion of such an intended transforma- 
tion. 

The result, in any case, of all that had transpired at 
the end of that year, was to give a strong colour to 
the opinion that the Zulu King meant to provoke and 
challenge a war against the Transvaal Republic ; and 
this was doubtless the forcible argument by which Sir 
T. Shepstone convinced the Dutch Government at 
Pretoria, between January and April, that they could 
not resist annexation to the British Empire. He then 
assumed the rank and power of Administrator, or 
actual Governor of the Transvaal. Having to act in 
a diflferent capacity, on behalf of diflFerent public inte- 
rests, his attitude towards the Zulu Kingdom and other 
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Native interests was necessarily all at once changed. 
This appeared in subsequent novel developments of 
the disputed territorial question, till the award by 
which it ought to have been settled last year. 

The grounds of that question are very precisely 
shown, with an elaborate analysis of the whole of the 
evidence collected, in the Keport, dated June 20th, 
1878, of the Commissioners of Inquiry appointed by 
Sir Henry Bulwer; which Report, with his own 
thoughtful comments and earnest recommendations, 
was in July forwarded by the Lieutenant-Governor 
to Sir Bartle Frere and to the Secretary of State. 

It related especially to a tract of country, about 
eighty miles in extreme length and sixty miles in 
greatest breadth, situated east of the Blood river, 
which flows from north to south, and joins the Buffalo 
a little above Rorke s Drift. The country west of the 
Blood river is the district of Utrecht, concerning 
which also the Commissioners reported, but that was 
not so much in dispute. To the north of the above- 
mentioned tract of country is the large river Pongolo, 
flowing eastward and forming the northern boundary, 
as generally reputed, of the Zulu kingdom. A line of 
some hundred and twenty miles' length had to be 
drawn across, from the boundary of Natal, whicli is 
the Buffalo river above Rorke's Drift, to strike the 
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Pongolo. The drawing of this line, whether it should 
closely follow up the- course of the Blood river, or this 
or that tributary stream, or whether it should be 
carried far away to the eastward, taking a large piece 
of territory from the Zulu kingdom, was the proper 
subject of this inquiry. 

The Transvaal Dutch Republic had long claimed 
this piece of territory, in addition to the Utrecht dis- 
trict, under two alleged formal cessiona by the Zulu 
King, the one in 1854, the other in 1861. It was 
agreed by everybody that the whole country belonged 
to the Zulus before either Natal or, the Transvaal came 
into European possession, as both the. Dutch and the 
English made treaties with the Zulus for their respec- 
tive boundaries. In 1847, five Dutch farmers of Natal 
went over the Buffalo, and got from King Panda a 
license to occupy some of the grazing lands on the 
Zulu side. It was alleged that Panda ceded to these 
men, in 1854, all the country between the Buffalo and 
the Blood river, nearly a hundred miles each way, for 
the price of a hundred head of cattle. This deed of 
cession, with Panda's signature, which was not wit- 
nessed, is rejected by the Commissioners as a forgery. 
But the portion of country just mentioned, west of the 
Blood river, has become the settled and inhabited dis- 
trict of Utrecht, with a town of that name, which in 
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1859 was. incorporated with the Transvaal Republic. 
It has never been proposed to restore that portion to 
the Zulus. 

In 1861, a commission appointed by the Dutch 
Commonwealth for the purpose had some negotiations 
with Ketchwhyo, who already grasped the ruling 
power in his father's lifetime. Panda had left his 
former alliance with the Boers, and had turned to the 
English of Nq^tal. The Boers now, therefore, proposed 
to get Ketehwhyo appointed his future successor, and 
meantime lawful regent, in order that he might be 
subservient to the Transvaal Government. They 
wanted, in fact, to do for the ambitious and energetic 
young Prince neither more nor less than what Mr. 
Shepstone presently contrived to do for him — to make 
him their puppet and tool. An officious Dutehman, 
instead of the Englishman, would then have paid his 
respects to King Panda; and would have procured from 
his Zulu Majesty, as Mr. Shepstone did, the honorary 
privilege of " personating Chaka," so that he might be 
qualified, as putative great ancestor of the Royal 
House, to occupy the post of guardian or " father '"' of 
Ketehwhyo during his minority. And so, after the 
death of old Panda, in 1873, it would have been the 
Special Commissioner from the Transvaal Republic, 
instead of Mr. Shepstone from Natal, that would have 
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attended as "Chief Witness/' and would have per- 
formed the Coronation ceremony. 

Here let us sorrowfully observe that it seems to be 
by this paltry, mean, unworthy diplomatic rivalry be- 
tween certain foreign-influence pretensions, belongs 
ing respectively to the Natal and the Transvaal 
Government, during the past eighteen years, that all 
the mischief among the Zulus has been caused. The 
opportunities of jointly exercising a just, wholesome, 
liberal civilizing and Christianizing influence by the 
faithful co-operation of the English and Dutch Govern- 
ments have been sadly wasted. I fear, too, that the 
character of white men for truthfulness, integrity, and 
fair dealing, as well as the prestige of European know- 
ledge and power, has been somewhat obscured in the 
native mind, both these civilised nations seeming ever 
intent on defaming and supplanting one another by 
underhand intrigues. 

The Transvaal Dutchmen of 1861, who were not 
at all scrupulous, would have bought Ketchwhyo as 
cheap as they could, and the public rights of his king- 
dom into the bargain. He for his part wanted their 
help to recapture two of his brothers and two other 
Zulu chiefs who had resisted his title to rule. How 
much that title of Ketchwhyo's Regency was then 
worth, until it had been formally confirmed by Panda, 
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it is not easy to say ; but I have elsewhere cited Mr. 
Grout's statement, that the Great Assembly of the 
Chiefs in 1857 had abeady appointed him. It does 
not follow that Ketchwhyo was competent in 1861 to 
cede public rights. The Transvaal people affirm that 
on the 3rd of April, 1861, at Sirayo's kraal on the 
Bashee, near Eorke's Drift, their Border Commissioners, 
P. Joordaan, G. M, Smuts, and F. Du Plessis, with D. 
A. Sandbrink, secretary, met Ketchwhyo accompanied 
by his brother Uhamu and two of his captains ; having 
six days previously negotiated the business with Zulu 
plcnipotentaries. They produced a document, pur- 
porting to be signed by Ketchwhyo and the others, 
which cedes to the Transvaal that large tract of 
country east of the Blood river ; the nominal payment 
for which, they say, was twenty-five cows and a bull, 
with a saddled and bridled horse ; but the delivery of 
his rebellious brothers, whose lives he promised to 
spare, was the real consideration. The signatures to 
this deed were not witnessed by any Zulus ; nor is 
there any record of the paper having been read over 
and explained to Ketchwhyo, and the secretary, D. A. 
Sandbrink, does not know the Zidu language. 
Another document which is put in to support the 
cession being a pretended authorisation from Panda, 
has been clearly detected as a fabrication, for it refers 
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to the presence of Sir T. Shepstone, who was not there 
at the date. The next step is alleged to have been a 
confirmation by King Panda, on the 5th of August, of 
the cession of land said to have been made by Ketch- 
whyo on the 3rd of April ; '* so far as his captains 
would point it out ; " that is to say, the boundary of 
the ceded land was to be precisely ascertained. This 
document is said to have been interpreted by T. 
Potgieter to Panda, and signed by the old king in 
presence of three Dutchmen ; but it appears that 
Potgieter cannot speak Zulu. Panda repeatedly 
denied, at a later period, and so did all his councillors, 
that he had ever agreed to such a transaction. But 
in December, 1864, there was a meeting of Dutch 
commissioners with two Zulus, Gebula and Gunjini, 
on the boundary line, to place " beacons " or piles of 
stones all along the proposed frontier, from the Buffalo 
to the Pongolo. The two Zulus were taken as 
representatives of Panda and Ketchwhyo, but there is 
no proof that Panda had appointed either of them. 
They were persons of no importance among the Zulus. 
The Transvaal President, Martinus Pretorius, with Paul 
Kruger and Joseph Fourie, of the Executive Council, 
and with P. Joordaan, was present at the outset. But 
these did not accompany the two Van Staadens, Com- 
missioners, with the two Zulus, along the new boundary 
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line. The ^'beacons" were actually put up by an 
armed patrol of the Boers, on land the property of the 
Zulu border clans, " in the absence of any represen- 
tative of these clans, or even of spectators from the 
neighbouring kraals, whose land was then being given 
away." This was the pretended act of cession of the 
disputed territory. 

The English Commission of Inquiry, last year, com- 
posed of Mr. M, H. Gallwey, Attorney-General for 
Natal, Mr. J. W. Shepstone, Acting Secretary for 
Native Affairs, and the late Colonel A. W. Dumford, 
R E., with Captain A. C. Jackson, of the Buff's, 
secretary, decidedly rejects the above Transvaal claim. 
" We desire it to be understood,'' say these gentlemen, 
" that there has been no cession of land at all by the 
Zulu kings past and present, or by the nation." 
There has been no recognition by the Zulus of Boer 
occupation, nor any abandonment of Zulu occupation. 
The country has been and still is occupied by the 
Border clans. There has been no jurisdiction exercised 
by the Transvaal authorities there, nor any overt act 
amounting to an assertion of their right to the land. 
" It has never ceased to be Zulu territory, and is Zulu 
territory by right, and should be considered as such," 
are the words of Sir Henry Bulwer writing last July 
to Bartle Frere. 
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And this was the opinion which had always been 
held in Natal, and Ketchwhyo had our moral support 
in resisting the fraudulent claim, until the Transvaal 
with all its perquisites became a British possession in 
the hands of Sir T. Shepstone. We had virtually said 
to Ketchwhyo, about this valuable territory in dispute 
with the Boers, " It is yours, not theirs ;" but presently 
wo stepped into their shoes, and then we said to him, 
^* It is not yours, but ours.'' We at first gave credit to 
his word of honour, to that of his father, and to the 
Iresolutions of his councillors and peers, upon a question 
concerning both the national territory, and the consti* 
tutional right to alienate that territory ; for it seems to 
be, as the Commission reports, ''simply impossible, 
under Zulu customs, that this large tract of border 
should have been taken from the clans without the full 
knowledge and sanction of their chiefs." Ketchwhyo, 
personally and in his office of king, would be deeply 
compromised. We at first, in 1876 and long before, 
disapprove of the Dutch land claim, and take part 
with Ketchwhyo, intimating our displeasure at the 
encroachments of the Transvaal Government. In 
1873, the Natal Government asked permission to take 
temporary charge to protect Zulu interests. But in 
1877, after we have incontinently leapt into the 
Transvaal, our Administrator of that province, the 
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identical Theophilus Shepstone, KC.M.G., Ketch- 
wliyo's former Mentor and civilising patron in Natal, 
whom he called "my Father Somtseu/' discovers at 
Pretoria, that the Transvaal has a good title to this 
land. No, it was " in conversation at Utrecht with 
some Dutch farmers," as he says in a letter to Lord 
Carnarvon ; it was some weeks after Sir Theophilus 
had met the Zulu Prime Minister, Mnyamana, and the 
other Indunas, on the 18th of October, in the con- 
ference on the Blood river. A Mr. Conrad Meyer, at 
Utrecht, opened the eyes of Sir Theophilus, who before 
that "knew but the Zulu side." He was much 
surprised by the " self-asserting, aggressive, and arro- 
gant spirit " of the Zulu Prime Minister and Council- 
lors. Much more surprised he must have been " some 
weeks after,'' when, from conversation with the Dutch 
Border farmers, as he says, " I then learned for the 
first time, what has since been proved by evidence the 
most incontrovertible, overwhelming, and clear, that 
this boundary line had been formally and mutually 
agreed upon, and had been formally ratified by the 
giving and receiving of tokens of thanks ; and that the 
beacons had been buUt up in the presence of the 
President and members of the Executive Council of 
the Republic, in presence of commissioners firom both 
Panda and Cetewayo/' Sir T. Shepstone gives this 
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infonnation to Lord Carnarvon, on January 2nd, 1878, 
as an entirely new discovery, upon the faith of what a 
Dutchman on the Border had then just told him ; but 
the English Commission of Inquiry, a few months 
later, gives a very diflferent account of the transaction. 
But Sir T. Shepstone, in his public acts of government 
of the Transvaal, was already taking part with the 
Boers against the Zulus, contrary to all that Sir H. 
Bulwer and the Natal Government had been doing, 
and were still continuing to do. Ketchwhyo, who is 
described by " Somtseu " himself as a shrewd, frank^ 
and straightforward man, could not understand this 
course of dealing with him, or perhaps understood it 
too well, and naturally resented it. He sends mes- 
sengers to Sir H. Bulwer in January of last year, 
thanking the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal for his 
proposal to get the boundary question settled by 
arbitration, or by a commission of inquiry. " They are 
all good words,'' he says, **that have been sent to 
Ketchwhyo by the Governor of Natal ; they show that 
the Natal Government stiU wishes Ketchwhyo to drink 
water and live. He had hoped that Son^tseu (Sir T. 
Shepstone) would have settled all these matters, but 
he has not done so. He (Somtseu) wishes to cast 
Ketchwhyo off; he is no more a father, but a firebrand. 
If he is tired of carrying Ketchwhyo now, as he did 
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while lie was with the Natal Government, then why 
does he not put him down, and allow the Natal 
Government to look after him, as it has always done ?" 
Ah, why not, indeed ! The answer is perhaps to be 
found in the position of our new administration of the 
Transvaal, and in the political and personal exigencies 
created by that lawless act of April the 12th, 1877, 
the false pretexts for which had already been openly 
belied in the all but unanimous protest of the Dutch 
population against the overthrow of their independent 
Free State. The Volksraad, the Executive Council, 
and the President, had only made their ojficial protest 
at the time ; but since then we have had two special 
delegates, Messrs. Kjuger and Joubert, men formerly 
high in office, sent by the standing committees of 
Dutch patriots, to remonstrate in London with Her 
Majesty's Government. They have twice come to 
London, and have been met here with the coldest 
civility, as by the High Commissioner out there, but 
with the reply, stet pro ratione voluntas^ that the 
annexation will be definitive. Yet it was a provisional 
and tempoi^ry annexation that the Queen spoke of, 
in her Royal Commission of October 6th, 1876, to 
Sir T. Shepstone, and that was to be only in case it 
should seem necessary " for the peace and safety of 
our Colonies, and of our subjects elsewhere.'' Let 
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that pass ; the Transvaal and its political rights may 
* possibly be heard of again. The 40,000 Dutchmen 
over whom Sir T. Shepstone was ruling in 1877 were 
resolute in opposition. Out of the 8,000 electors or 
enfranchised burghers in the late Kepublic, 6,591 
have signed 126 separate district or local memorials 
against their annexation to the British Empire, while 
only 687 have signed the thirty one memorials in its 
favour. How was Sir T. Shepstone to conciliate this 
obstinate people? How, indeed, but through his ostent- 
atious adoption of" their Border quarrels with the 
various native tribes, but especially with Secocooni 
and Ketchwhyo, their previous antagonists, and by the 
assertion of Transvaal territorial claims to the north- 
east and south-east, which our Government had before 
disapproved ? So it came to pass that we have made 
war against Secocooni, with no better military success 
than poor Mr. Burgers did, in the Lulu mountains 
over the Steelpoort, accepting the services, as local 
volunteer captains, of certain Duteh field-comets, who 
were denounced at Lydenberg for alleged cruelties in 
1876.- We have lately invited the ferocious Swazies, 
the butehers of women and children at Johannes' Kop, 
to be our allies in the invasion of Zulu Land, as they 
were the allies of the Duteh Republic. And before 
the British administration of the Transvaal was six 
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months old, its author and manager was prepared to 
repudiate the unquestionable title of the Zulu King- 
dom to the border lands south of the Pongolo, and he 
found out, "in conversation at Utrecht with some 
Dutch farmers," that the Dutch claim, which we now 
at least know to be fraudulent, was really well founded. 
Is that the way to help Ketch whyo to keep his temper ? 
Might not the Zulu King and nation feel themselves a 
little'^ sold''? 

" It is beyond question,'' writes Sir Henry Bulwef, 
" that there is a very large party in Zulu Land eager 
for war, regardless of all consequences, and that this 
party has recently been very clamorous. So far, 
calmer counsels have prevailed; and the answer of 
the King shows, I think, that he recognises the con- 
sequences of a contest with the English, and that he 
is not indisposed to avail himself of the means of a 
peaceable settlement of the dispute, if such can be 
found." That is a description, by the only reliable 
and highly responsible British authority, of the actual 
state of our relations with Ketchwhyo at the beginning 
of last year. Sir Henry Bulwer had just then termi- 
nated an anxious correspondence with Sir T. Shepstone 
upon the subject. He had pointed out that there was 
no chance of a peaceful settlement by dii-ect negotia- 
tions between the Transvaal Government and the Zulu 
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King, as the feeling of the Boers against the Zulus 
was so bitter, and they were now so angry with the 
new Government of the Transvaal. He had proposed 
to Sir Bartle Frere, on the 10th of December, 1877, 
that the dispute should be referred to a friendly arbi- 
tration, and he recommended that the person or 
persons chosen should come either from England or 
from the Cape Colony, to be impartial and unpre- 
judiced. He had explained these proposals in a 
message to Ketchwhyo, from the answer to which I 
have quoted one or two sentences above; but it wan 
this which had been thankftdly accepted by Ketch- 
whyo, as " good words from the Governor of Natal." 
The King would be glad, he said, if the Governor of 
Natal would send his representatives to see what the 
Zulu claims were ; and then, " if these cannot come to 
an understanding on the matter, a letter can be sent 
across the sea for other people to come and see what 
can be done.^' This was the position into which Sir 
H. Bulwer, whose conduct from first to last is admir- 
able, had got the perilous business, with scanty and 
grudging approbation of his official superior, as Sir 
Bartle Frere already supported the Transvaal claim. 
It was carefully impressed on Ketchwhyo by Sir H. 
Bulwer that both the Transvaal and Natal Govern- 
ments were the general English Government; that "the 

X 2 
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English have always treated the Zulus with justice, 
and in this matter their only desire is that justice 
shall be done/' Unfortunately, Ketchwhyo has never 
personally met any Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, or 
Governor of the Cape Colony ; his direct convei-sation 
with English Government officers has gone no higher 
than his " father Somtseu." It is a pity he was not, 
in happier days, once invited ^ to Pietermaritzburg of 
even to Cape Town, and entertained there as we do 
the Shah of Persia or the Sultan of Zanzibar in London, 
Our Foreign Office, but again not our Colonial Office, 
is apt to show these useful courtesies to the princes 
whose friendship we desire to keep. 

The risks of an outbreak of Border hostilities, 
pending the vexatious discussions which were pro- 
longed for months and years, seem to have been chiefly 
in the other disputed territory, north of the Pongolo, 
which the Transvaal Eepublic had claimed to have 
procured from the Amaswazi. There were German 
and English settlers in that region, about Liineburg 
and elsewhere ; but there were also many resident 
Zulus, and Ketchwhyo sent a party of men, as it 
appears, to build a kraal for the abode of a chief whom 
he appointed to look after them as tribal magistrate. 
This was exercising a claim of territorial jurisdiction 
and sovereignty, to which the Zulu king had probably 
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no right, but the past relations of that Swazi country 
to Zulu Land have never yet been carefully examined. 
It had not been considered, here again, previously to 
the annexation of the Transvaal, that the Swazies 
could have lawfully transferred all that large extent of 
territory north of the Pongolo to the Dutch Republic. 
This was, however, a portion of the affairs in dispute 
very capable, as Sir H. Bulwer thought, of some 
amicable arrangement. The difficulty here would lie 
in persuading Ketch whyo to renounce his ancient feud 
with the Swazies, whom he had been longing to 
attack since 1875, and to " wash his spears " amongst 
them. But some unfortunate disorders had lately 
taken place in the mixed Border population ; several 
of the European settlers, who were about twenty 
families in all, had their property damaged by riotous 
gangs of the Zulus, and were ordered to leave the 
country. There was, in fact, no sufficient local resi- 
dent police authority, either British or Zulu, and 
outrages were perpetrated by Zulus with impunity, to 
the injury of the German farmers. But these well- 
groimded complaints had nothing to do with the 
subject of inquiry dealt with by the Commissioners in 
their Report of last June. 

That report, as we have seen, was in favour of the 
Zulus against the Transvaal ; but Sir Bartle Frere 
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Had made up his mind against the Zulus long before 
he came to Natal, and sent Lord Chelmsford there 
before him to make preparations for war, postpon- 
ing meanwhile for several months his authoritative 
" award " upon the disputed questions which had been 
so laboriously investigated. Several unhappy inci- 
dents, but quite occasional and isolated occurrences in 
this interval of time, furnished very serious themes of 
severe official denunciation. The worst of these was 
a really shocking affair which took place in the latter 
part of July. Two of the wives of Sirayo, the great 
Zulu chief residing not far from the Natal frontier at 
Rorke's Drift, escaped with men of their own country 
and were pursued over the border. One was seized 
on British ground by the sons and brother of Sirayo, 
with whom were threescore armed servants, and was 
dragged away, in a horridly brutal manner, with a 
rope about her body, to be shot on the Zulu side of the 
Buffalo. The other was treated in a somewhat similar 
manner. I hope no Englishmen have ever been known 
to have been guilty of brutal cruelty to women, drag- 
ging them about, beating, kicking, and murdering 
them, in revenge for adultery or any other fault of 
their sex. And I suppose we must agree with the 
Bishop of Natal in rejecting the Divine origin of the 
Pentateuch, if the Mosaic law for stoning an adulteress 
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to death, as set forth in Deuteronomy, was as bad 
among the children of Israel as it is among the Zulus. 
1 do not excuse the Zulus, as was suggested, because 
they regard women as cattle ; and instead of punish- 
ing an adulteress with death, I would only tell her to 
go and sin no more. But as for this case, the like 
of which is of common occurrence among barbarous 
nations — and how do the Turkish Pashas deal with 
their unfaithful wives ? — it has been made the most of 
to justify a sanguinary war of conquest, and I beg the 
reader to observe that it had nothing of a political 
character, and that King Ketchwhyo has earnestly 
apologised for it as '^ the rash act of boys," though he 
did not hasten to give up the young men of Sirayo's 
house to be tried for their oflfence in Natal. They 
might possibly have been punished by his own orders 
in Zulu Land. This incident, however, is a fair theme 
of diplomatic remonstrance, to a certain extent, with 
regard to the casual infringement of British territorial 
jurisdiction. There is also the case of two colonial 
engineers, Mr. Smith and another, who were very im- 
properly sent across the frontier river, without Zulu 
permission, to make a survey of the ford at Middle 
Drift ; they were arrested by a party of Zulus, who 
detained them an hour and a half, and let them go, 
taking Mr. Smith's tobacco-pipe and handkerchief. 
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An apology has been ready to be made likewise for 
this trifling transgression on the part of the Zulus, if 
we could have the face to receive it with a conscious- 
ness of the warlike preparations against their country 
which were then being arrayed on our side. No 
further record appears of any positive outrages com- 
mitted by them on the Natal frontier; and the 
Lieutenant Governor of Natal bears testimony that 
there is ** no reason whatever to believe that these 
acts have been committed with the consent or know- 
ledge of the king." With regard to the local disorders 
(destruction of houses and gardens, not in any case 
attended with bloodshed) on the disputed frontier of 
the Transvaal south of the Pongolo, there are reports 
by Mr. H. C. Shepstone, Transvaal Native Afiairs 
Secretary, and by the Landdrost of Utrecht. Ketch- 
whyo said that these things were not done by his 
orders, but by the Zulus of the border; and Sir H. 
Bulwer says that they were only done to prevent the 
Transvaal people settling again on lands which the 
Zulus regarded as their own. 

In the months of July, August, and September last. 
Sir Bartle Frere was at Capetown, a thousand miles 
from Natal and the Zulus, at the other side of South 
Africa. He found ingenious reasons for controvert- 
ing the decision of the Natal Enquiry Commissioners, 
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earnestly supported by Sir Henry Bulwer, who pleaded 
for a speedy acknowledgment and settlement of the 
Zulu rightful claims. It was in vain that inquiry had 
been procured, by the Lieutenant-Grovemor's patient 
and steadfast labours since the previous October, of 
which the perplexed and harassed Ketchwhyo had said, 
" I am glad now I shall have peace, now I shall be able 
to sleep.'* The High Commissioner was far otherwise 
minded ; his unsleeping political activity had scarcely 
conquered the remaining tribes of Kaffraria from the 
Kei to the Umzimkulu ; but he was maturing the plan 
of a new consolidated British dominion to the north- 
east, as far as Delagoa Bay. "We cannot doubt the 
benevolence of his intentions, for he is a great and 
good man, one of the best of Indian rulers, *' omnium 
consensu capax imperii," an eminent philanthropist and 
patron of religious missions, and the late successful 
anti-slavery diplomatist at Zanzibar. Yet from a 
critical perusal of the ample and minute controversial 
despatches that passed between Sir Bartle Frere, on 
the one hand, and Sir Henry Bulwer on the other, 
with the Minutes and Memoranda of the Natal Com- 
missioners, this eminent person's sense of equity does 
not seem equal to his other public and private virtues. 
This correspondence begins with Sir H. Bulwer's 
letter of July 8th to Sir Bartle Frere upon the Report 
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of the Commissioners forwarded to his Excellency a 
week before ; and it finishes with the last communica- 
tion, dated November 18th, from those Commissioners, 
namely, Mr. Gallwey, the Natal Attorney-General, Mr. 
J. "W, Shepstone, and Colonel Durnford. The first 
letter, with the Commissioners' Report of June 23rd, 
will be found in the Blue Book C. — 2220 (Appendix), 
issued on December 6th, and the remainder in the 
February issue, C. — 2222 ; the whole filling more 
than a hundred pages. I cannot here enter into 
a thorough analysis of the multifarious objections 
raised by Sir Bartle Frere to making the expected 
award in frank conformity with the deliberate 
views of those able public servants, men intimately 
acquainted with Natal and the Zulus, who had been 
diligently employed from March to June, after going 
to the spot, in the conduct of this investigation. 
Their work had been that of collecting and weighing 
the evidence, and considering the verdict thereupon, 
in which the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal had quite 
agreed. " The title and the right must be held to rest 
with the Zulus.'' But Sir H. Bulwer suggested that 
compensation should be given to individuals or families 
who had been induced to settle and remain in that 
part of the country, east of the Blood River, which 
never belonged to the Transvaal. As for the countrj^ 
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north of the Pongolo, he did not believe the Zulus had 
any right to it. That was a diflPerent affair. But let 
the verdict now given be executed, ^'strict justice 
would be done, and thus would be ended, with some 
cost to the Transvaal, this long-standing queation, 
which has been an element of mischief and danger in 
this portion of South Africa for the past sixteen or 
seventeen years, and to the settlement of which the 
good faith of English authority in South Africa has 
unquestionably been committed." 

The Queen's High Commissioner in South Africa 
was thus respectfully invited "to give, at once, a 
decision by which substantial justice may be done in 
that matter." The lengthy controversy which ensued 
between the Government's chiefs of Natal and Cape 
Town, supported respectively by some of their officials, 
is an interesting study of forensic special pleading. 
But I find it distressing, even humiliating, to see how 
every shift of subtle and evasive argumentation was 
resorted to for the purpose, apparently, not indeed of 
reversing the verdict, but of disparaging its impera- 
tive necessity as an act of mere justice upon the proof 
of certain facts at issue, and so colouring the final 
award as an act of grace — " a cession," as Sir Bartle 
Frere called it, to which he might attach his own 
impossible conditions. This was not fair ; it was not 
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right ; and this alone is the cause of our present Zulu 
War. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone, for his part, being con- 
sulted as Administrator of the Transvaal, rieplied with 
a great amount of detailed criticism of the Com- 
missioners' Report, but could not, in Sir Bartle Frere's 
opinion, show any sufficient grounds for setting aside 
their verdict. He had been well aware for a twelve- 
month previous that to reject this claim of the Zulu 
Kingdom to its land, east of the Blood River would 
imply going to war against the Zulu king, who was 
crowned by his patronising hands, and who used to 
call him " Father." There was little love lost between 
them after he removed to the Transvaal ; that is to 
say, after the Dutchmen were induced, by fears of a 
Zulu invasion which he told them he alone could pre- 
vent, to acquiesce in his peremptory annexation of their 
country. Ketchwhyo, up to that event, was prepared 
to help " Somtseu," if needed and allowed, in a tre- 
mendous manner of which he told Mr. Fyuney two 
or three months afterwards, when news of the annexa- 
tion was sent him. " I began to wonder," said Ketch- 
whyo, " why he did not tell me something of what he 
was doing. I heard that the Boers were not treating 
him properly, and that they intended to put him into 
a comer. If they had done so, I should not have 
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waited for anj^hing more. Had but one shot been 
fired, I should have said, * What more do I wait for ? 
they have touched my Father ! ' I should have poured 
my men over the land, and I can tell you, the whole 
land would have burned with fire." 

It is, of course, utterly inconceivable that the 
British Special Commissioner would, under any cir- 
cumstances — even if the Transvaal Republican Govern- 
ment had put him under arrest — have accepted the 
aid of a Zulu army to coerce the Boers. This is only 
what Ketchwhyo was then willing to do ; and Sir T. 
Shepstone's first care, on the 11th of April, the eve of 
annexation, was to send a message to warn Ketchwhyo 
that he must never more think of attacking the Trans- 
vaal. "I am glad the English have taken it," he 
answered. " Perhaps now we shall have rest. But 
my men are all ready. "Will not Somtseu let me have 
one little raid, among the Swazies, just to wash my 
spears ? I am no king till I have washed my spears." 
The frank, fierce, straightforward savage ! 

It was very different between them at Christmas of 
that year, after the October meeting of Sir T. Shep- 
stone with Mnyamana and other Indunas at Rorke^s 
Drift to dispute the boundary question. Ketchwhyo 
then said, to native messengers who saw him, that he 
had heard Somtseu was going to bring an army against 
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him, from Natal and the Transvaal and the Swazies ; 
but if this were true he would not resist. They should 
come and find him unarmed, he could not fight his 
Father ! But he would send to ask his Father, what had 
he done wrong ? He would never fight the English ; 
if he had wished to fight, it should be the Boers who 
had greatly provoked him. But his soldiers, his 
people, would never consent to give up this land ; 
they would sooner die for it. " You hear what they 
say ? " the King went on ; " that is the Zulu people 
speaking 1 I dare not go against what they say about 
the land ; they would turn against me if I did so." 
This was confirmed by the declarations of Mnyamana 
and other Indunas. 

But it was an opinion already expressed by Sir T. 
Shepstone in writing to Lord Carnarvon, and by his 
son, Mr. J. "W. Shepstone, who had succeeded to his 
office in Natal, that a war made by us against Ketch- 
whyo would really be acceptable to the majority of 
the Zulu nation. Ketchwhyo himself would rather 
not fight, and there was no war party against us ; but 
there was a very large party ready to take advantage 
of the war, to make a revolution, and to overthrow 
his sanguinary despotism. Much was thought of the 
King's brother Uhamu having taken offence because of 
an accidental conflict at the New Year's Assembly 
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between his regiment and another, where many were 
killed. These calculations upon the chances of a 
revolution in the Zulu Kingdom in case of an English 
war seem to have been cherished by Sir Bartle Frere, 
but not by Sir Henry Bulwer, who rather believed the 
eflFect would be to make that warlike nation rally 
around its King. 

Rumours of war grew rife on the Tugela frontier in 
September, when Lord Chelmsford was busy there, 
and his troops were brought up fi^m their late field 
of warfare on the Kei. The Zulu frontier was dis- 
turbed by military movements on our side ; while on 
the opposite bank of the Tugela, during a few days, 
there had been large ** hunting parties," or so called, 
which our frontier agents watched with some uneasi- 
ness, but these came to nothing. 

The High Commissioner arrived from Capetown in 
the last week of September. It is probable that Sir 
Bartle Frere at that date knew little more about the 
Zulus and Ketchwhyo than he might have learned 
while presiding over the Royal Geographical Society 
in London. But he had projected the conquest of 
their country six months before, as he wrote in May 
that it would be necessary, sooner or later, " to extend 
the British Protectorate over all between the Trans- 
vaal and the sea." The political motives are easily 
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comprehended ; they had long been familiar to every 
South African colonist The Western metropolitan 
province of the old Cape Colony will never agree to 
the Colonial Office favourite scheme of a Confederation 
until the Zulus are subdued, because of the enormous 
Native risk and responsibility attached to Natal and 
the Transvaal. In all South Africa there arc lesa 
than half a million of white men, against two millions, 
at least, of Kaffirs ; and the latter grow fast in numbers, 
in possession of cattle, in political intelligence, and in 
courage now that they are furnished with guns. Sir 
Bartle Frere was advised, both by Sir T. Shepstone, 
and by the Cape Colony Secretary for Native Affairs, 
Mr. Brownlee, that the way to meet this approaching 
danger was by striking down the Zulu military king- 
dom. I do not say that this was an erroneous 
opinion ; but I do say that false pretexts were 
adopted, slanders were disseminated, every device of 
an immoral sophistry was used, and the obvious duty 
of justice to our neighbour was shamefully violated, to 
find a way to making war upon Ketch whyo at this 
particular moment, and with the unusual military 
force that was at hand. If such statecraft as this be 
governing South Africa on civilized principles, rather 
let honest savagery prevail till God, in His own good 
time, shall send the True Light among its dusky 
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nations, "to guide their feet into the way of 
peace I " 

We have been long enough led by the nose in the 
hands of official mystery-men, who deal forth huge 
and vague generalities of assertion to prejudice the 
ill-informed Parliamentary mind, that they may 
securely hoodwink the Queen's Government at home, 
and carry on their perilous projects in remote depen- 
dencies of the Empire. If they know so much more 
than they choose to tell us in the printed despatches 
and minutes laid before Parliament, which I or any- 
body else can study, how are we to know tha^ their 
judgment or temper is always to be relied upon, so that 
any Colonial Governor may be trusted with the 
prerogative of declaring war ? High personal character, 
like that of Sir Bartle Frere, for whom, out of South 
Africa, we all feel great respect, is apparently no 
security for the really good man's official conduct when 
placed in that deceptive and seducing position, with 
that fallacious social atmosphere of a colonial capital 
aroimd him, where speculators and intriguers of 6very 
class beset the petty throne of provincial administra- 
tion. And it is the good men who do the bad things ; 
a man in that position belies his own character ; he is 
one beside himself. A famous Benthamite moralist and 
preacher of the Peace Society is sent to Hong Kong 
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to promote our trade with China ; and he bombards 
the commercial city of Canton. A brave and generous 
man, known long since in Australia not only as an 
explorer but as a friend of the native race — he is sent 
to Jamaica ; and lo, there is an alarming negro riot, 
with several murders, the consequence of magisterial 
injustice and of some rash volunteers firing on the 
people; but presently we see the lawless military 
butchery of hundreds, and harmless villages in flames, 
and half-naked 'Women scourged with whips of wire, 
and the deadly hatred of race and class indulged with 
a reign of terror. Colonial Governors are not always 
to be trusted; read once more in this volume the 
story of Langalibalele's broken tribe ! There is no 
feature of contemporary politics, to my mind, that so 
urgently demands the most earnest attention for the 
sake of English honour and humanity; not only of 
that ** civilisation '' which in these days enlists a 
fanatical zeal, but of that Christianity which should 
be recommended by our practical example of Christian 
equity, veracity, and charity, " doing unto others aa 
we would have them do to us," whatever be the colour 
of their skin, their fashion of dress or nudity, and their 
grotesque fancies of heathen superstition. May God 
mend us all 1 

I do not care now to fill up the small gap left in 
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this narrative by describing Sir Bartle Frere's pre- 
tended award to the Zulus of their own territory, and 
his annexed demands of their king. The award was 
itself subject to conditions which no independent 
Native State could accept ; making its few European 
intruders the lords of the land, opponents of its native 
rule — ^instead of giving them pecuniary compensation 
from the Transvaal, and allowing them to remove 
within the colonial pale. The arguments upon this 
question were discussed with Sir Bartle, to no avail, 
by Bishop Colenso as the faithful friend of the Zulu 
nation, and may be read in their latest printed corres- 
pondence in the Blue Book, C. — 2252. "The war 
has begun," are the Bishop's parting words, '* and will 
be carried on to the end, with results beyond our 
power of calculating ; but over all, we know, is the 
living God ; just and right is He." With regard to 
the international claim of satisfaction for two or three 
frontier transgressions already related, there was little 
cause to doubt that Ketchwhyo would speedily have 
paid the fines of so many cattle proposed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of NataL But what the High 
Commissioner aimed at was no apology, no satisfac- 
tion, tio compensation for these alleged positive injuries, 
none of which, it is confessed, were ever intended or 
sustained by the Zulu king. Nor could he have thought 
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it worth a great and costly war to gratify the spite of 
a few disappointed mercenary foreign missionaries in 
Zulu Land, who had never been threatened or insulted, 
but who had failed to make converts, and knowing 
the king's dislike to their ways, came into Natal with 
unproved tales of slaughter. Of such tales it is enough 
to say — as of the alleged horrible killing of girls and 
young women for refusing to marry old soldiers — ^that 
no credible European witness, actually resident in 
Zulu Land, has come forward to give direct personal 
evidence of these atrocities reported by fugitive Zulus 
to one or two official persons in Natal. Bishop 
Colenso does not much believe in them, but then he 
does not much believe in the Pentateuch, or in the 
Divine appointment of barbarous Hebrew examples of 
political morality for the edification of Christian 
nations. Indeed, a white-robed minister of the Lord 
of Love, on Sundays in church reading out those wild 
passages of antiquated history from the Book of 
Joshua, the favourite of the Dutch Boers, savours of 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the indelibility of holy 
orders, but I prefer the Sermon on the Mount ! 

Now, this Ultimatum of Sir Bartle Frere's which he 
sent in December to the Bang of the Zulus, a naked 
heathen savage but nevertheless a legitimate and con- 
stitutional king, the head of a haughty Royal House, 
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the ruler of a valiant and unconquered nation — what 
was the Ultimatum ? "You must instantly disband 
your army ; you must keep only such troops, and for 
such services, as we shall henceforth direct ; you shall 
forthwith repeal those Spartan laws of regulated mar- 
riages and civil settlement, designed to facilitate your 
military organisation, which your powerful ancestors, 
the founders of an imperial dynasty, have bequeathed 
to your nation. You are the vassal of the British 
Government ; we require you to perform the promises 
of your Coronation day to us, that you would rule 
your people more humanely and discreetly than 
before." Such promises, as the reader will have seen, 
had not been stipulated with the British Government, 
nor had the British Government taken any pains to 
inquire how Ketchwhyo does actually rule his own 
people. There is scarcely any well authenticated in- 
formation upon that subject. But what was the Ulti- 
matum to w^hich the King of Zulu Land, a proud man, 
"frank and straightforward," and I think somewhat 
chivalrous, with a princely sense of honour and a regard 
for public duty in his station, was harshly told he must 
return his consent within thirty days ? It was merely 
the challenge to a duel of rival nations for political life 
or death — a contest of "man-slaying machines," of 
Martini-Henry rifles, Woolwich shells and Gatling 
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guns, against naked human warriors armed with 
spears and clubs — all the scientific appliances of 
modem civilisation on our side, all the " preparation 
of the Gospel of Peace/^ wherewith to evangelize the 
heathen ! 

Sir Bartle Frere ends his last letter to Bishop 
Colenso almost with these words, that the questions 
they were discussing, which are those shown in this 
long chapter, are now, since the war had commenced, 
** only of quasi-historical importance." They are of 
moral, and therefore of eternal and universal import- 
ance ; else this chapter should not have been written. 
Sir Bartle Frere wrote those words on the 22nd of 
January ; and on that day in the same hour, a fearful 
disaster, non sine numiney befell the British army at 
Tsandhlwana. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OUE PEESENT ZULU WAE: ISANDHLWANA. 

Sir Bartle Freie's apology for invading Zulu Land. — Lord Chelmsford's 
army. — Formation and positions of its five columns. — They cross 
the frontier, January 11th. — Lord Chelmsford with Colonel Qlyn's 
column. — Capture of Sirayo's kraal. — The camp at Isandhlwana. — 
The General moves on in advance, January 22nd.— What happened 
in his absence. — Colonel Dumford and Colonel Pulleine. — The be- 
ginning of the conflict. — Colonel Dumford falls back. — Defence of 
the camp. — Destruction of our troops. — Heroic defence of the post 
at Rorke's Drift. — ^A few remarks. 

With regard to this war, which has commenced so 
disastrously for the British arms, there seems to be a 
prevalent opinion that the High Commissioner showed 
great rashness in precipitating a conflict with such a 
formidable enemy. This is a question of expediency, 
quite apart from the absence of any pronounced 
infraction of the law of nations, or tangible " casus 
belli" which would appear to justify so extreme a 
measure. Indeed the tremendous disparity in numbers 
between the native aud European races in South Africa 
might seem to render the success of such an under- 
taking eminently hazardous. It is difficult for the 
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general English public to form an opinion on the 
merits of this question, so far removed as we are from 
the country, but Sir Bartle Frere appears to have been 
of opinion that the Zulu King was quite ready for 
war, and that its outbreak was only a question of time 
and opportunity with him. Ketch^^hyo, it was thought, 
had come to entertain an overweening confidence in 
the number and strength of his warriors. This as- 
surance was much heightened latterly by the great 
increase in his supply of firearms imported through 
Delagoa Bay, and other channels of trade. In this 
position of affairs. Sir Bartle Frere decided that the 
bold course was the best ; more especially as he had a 
considerable force of British troops at his disposal at 
the time. There has always been a tendency on our 
part to underrate our native enemies. It has been 
indeed, the fault of nearly all our commanding oflGicers 
in former KaflGbr wars. Sir Harry Smith was a notable 
instance of this disposition ; and Lord Chelmsford at 
the outset of the present campaign evidently fell into 
the same error, when he neglected to take the most 
ordinary tactical precautions against surprise, in his 
advance against so active an enemy. 

Sir Bartle Frere, in his despatch of February 16th, 
gives an explanation of his reasons for commencing 
the war against the Zulus, before obtaining the sane- 
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tion of the English Ministry to that extreme measure. 
He expresses himself as follows : 

"My reply is, that it was impossible to delay 
without incurring the danger of even greater evils 
than a Zulu war, and possibly even precipitating a 
war. Cetewayo well knew that he had. got every 
acre of land he was ever likely to get without fighting 
for it ; and he was, as I had anticipated, not in the 
least satisfied with having got only a small portion of 
what he demanded, and little if anything more than 
he had already seized for himself. He had nothing 
now to gain by dissimulation and delay, unless he 
could get Lord Chelmsford and his troops removed. 
Amid all the conflicting and most unsatisfactory in- 
formation which came in at this time, this fact seemed 
clear to my mind, — ^that Cetewayo had not the least 
intention of conceding anything except to force ; and 
that, with all his conceit in his own prowess and 
ignorance of ours, he would rather take the first op- 
portunity tp fight Lord Chelmsford as he was, than 
wait till the General had got reinforcements. 

"Such an opportunity as Cetewayo might desire 
would, I felt assured, not be long in coming. The 
impetuosity of his young men, or the dissatisfaction 
of the old ones, inducing him to fear treason, might 
at any moment precipitate his action, and compel 
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him to attack some one, in order to avoid revolution 
and his own assassination. I had no doubt he saw 
as clearly as I did, that his surest safety was in action. 
He had already, since I left Cape Town, twice placed 
his regiments, under pretence of hunting, on the 
Natal border; and each time, their return without 
crossing was a subject of marvel to most well-informed 
persons who had experience of Zulu ways. A fall in 
the river rendering it easily fordable, a very usual 
occurrence at this season, or the escape of game, or of 
human wretches running for refuge across the river, 
might bring an * impi ' into the colony ; and, once let 
loose, the massacres of former days, within living 
memory, would most certainly have been repeated. 

" But probably, the greatest risk of an irresistible 
temptation to attack the colony would have been 
aflforded by any occurrence in the Transvaal, which 
might draw our troops up thither; or by a native 
outbreak among any of the numerous tribes to which 
Cetewayo's emissaries, during the past two years, 
have been directed. I have already repeatedly de- 
scribed his system of Zulu envoys travelling as far as 
Port Elizabeth in the old Colony, and the borders of 
the Kalahari Desert to the north-west. I found that 
many people have thought I attached far too much 
importance to these missions ; but during the last 
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year, I have received from every tribe with which 
we have had any communication clear evidence of 
the unrest they occasioned. The feverish excitement, 
of which they were among the many causes, was 
constantly increasing ; and I expected from day to 
day to hear of some outbreak, which would carry 
to the minds of the Transvaal population a stronger 
conviction than ever that we could not control the 
natives, and that we had seized their country under 
false pretences. Nothing, I felt assured, could, under 
such circumstances, have saved Natal from a desolating 
inroad of Zulus. 

"Till last weeki few Natal civilians shared my 
opinions as to the very serious danger of the mischief 
a Zulu * impi ' might do. * They were things of the 
past / and one very able and influential member of 
the Legislative Council assured me of his conviction 
that 200 of her Majest/s soldiers might at any 
time march through Zulu Land from end to end and 
not meet an enemy who dared oppose them. No one 
talks in that way now. 

" Had Cetewayo met my messages in the spirit 
confidently predicted by those who said they knew 
him best ; had he temporised and made excuses or 
promises, or availed himself of any of the many 
openings left for discussion, I should, of course, have 
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postponed my active operations till I had full sanction 
to commence. But, except by semi-sarcastic unofficial 
messages, each contradicting the one sent before it, 
through Mr. John Dunn and others, he took no notice 
of my messages, nor commenced any action, such as 
laying the matter before his councillors, or collecting 
cattle to pay fines demanded, to show that he reaUy 
intended to take into consideration what I had said 
to him. His only action 1 could clearly hear of was 
his summoning his young regiment prepared for 
immediate field service. 

" With an irruption into British territory so immi- 
nent, with so many contingent dangers in the shape 
of resistance to authority in the Transvaal, or of 
native outbreaks away from Zulu Land, should I have 
been justified in delaying to put the defence of the 
frontier into the hand of the only man who could 
defend it, viz., the General commanding her Majesty's 
forces ? I am charged, as High Commissioner, with 
the duty of preventing such inroads ; I am specially 
enjoined 'to take all measures, and to do all that can 
and may lawfully and discreetly be done, for prevent- 
ing the recurrence of any irruption into her Majesty's 
possessions by hostile tribes, and for maintaining the 
said possessions in peace and safety.' I felt it was a 
choice between making such an inroad almost certain 
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by delay, and taking the responsibility of placing the 
defence of the colony in the General's hands. I had 
exhausted without success every device I could think 
of, consistent with honour, to obtain reparation for the 
past or security for the future ; and had the attack, 
which I believed to be almost inevitable, been en- 
couraged by inaction, I should hardly have deserved 
forgiveness for inviting it, by any delay in taking the 
responsibility of immediate armed precaution. 

" It wiU probably be asked, * Why not have stood 
upon the defensive, and allowed him to commence the 
war, and thus have given time for a reference to her 
Majesty's Government?* To this I answer, that, after 
most careful consideration of the position, with the best 
advice I could obtain here, I came to the conclusion 
that the only real defence was to take up such positions 
in Zulu Land as should make it more improbable that 
the Zulus would cross the border. I have no reason, 
even now, to think that this was a mistake." 

The thirty days prescribed in Sir Bartle Frere's 
ultimatum having expired without any sign that the 
Zulu King would comply with its demands, the 
invading forces under command of Lieu tenant-General 
Lord Chelmsford, on the 11th and 12th of January, 
crossed the frontier at several points quite distant 
from one another. They were divided into five 
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separate columns. The first, under the command 
of Colonel Pearson, 3rd regiment (Bufis) consisted of 
1500 infantry, including Naval Brigade, 300 cavalry, 
and two or three thousand of the Native Contingent, 
with four seven-pounder guns of the Royal Artillery, 
one Catling gun and two rocket tubes. It crossed the 
Tugela near the mouth of that river at the sea-coaat, 
to advance upon Etchowe, the old Norwegian mis- 
sionary station, twenty or thirty miles on the road to 
Ketchwhyo's capital. The second column, that of 
Colonel Dumford, R.E., was placed on the frontier at 
Fort Buckingham, which is near the same river forty 
or fifty miles above its mouth ; this force was composed 
entirely of native troops, and was intended not to cross 
the frontier by itself, but to act as a support to either 
of the colunms on its left or right hand. The third 
column advanced from Helpmakaar, by the ford over 
the Buffalo Eiver called Rorke's Drift, which is at the 
angle where the old reputed Transvaal boundary with 
Zulu Land meets the Natal frontier, and close to which 
is the district so long in dispute. This was the head- 
quarters' column, accompanied by Lord Chelmsford 
and his staff. The commanding officer was Colonel 
Glyn, C.B., of the 24th, so lately engaged in the 
Trans-Kei war against the Galekas; and his force 
consisted of the first and second battalions of that 
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regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonels PuUeine and 
Degaclier ; a squad of Mounted Infantry, under Major 
Russell, of the 12th Lancers ; the N battery of the 5th 
brigade of Royal Artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harness, and the 5th Company of Royal Engineers; 
the Natal Mounted Police, under Major Dartnell ; the 
Natal Carbineers, the Newcastle Mounted Rifles, and 
BuflFalo Border Guard ; and the Natal Native Contin- 
gent, under Commandant Lonsdale ; the total being 
1500 infantry, 200 cavalry, and nearly 400 natives, 
with six guns. The fourth column, which acted in 
combination with that of Colonel Glyn, under the 
immediate direction of the Commander-in-Chief, was 
commanded by Colonel Evelyn Wood, V.C, C.B., and 
mustered 2278 oflficers and men, being formed of the 
first battalion of the 13th Regiment, the 90th Regiment, 
the Frontier Light Horse, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Redvers BuUer, C.B., of the 60th Foot, and six guns of 
the Royal Artillery, with a few irregular and native 
troops; this force moved forward from Utrecht, in the 
Transvaal, to support the left flank of the head-quarters' 
column as it entered Zulu Land at Rorke's Drift. 
The fifth column, that of Colonel Hugh Rowlands, 
V.C, C.Rj was too far removed northward, on the 
tongolo near Liineburg, to render any direct assistance 
to the central portion of the army, but served to protect 
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the eastern districts of the Transvaal from an irruption 
of the enemy ; this force comprised the 80th Foot and 
several local volunteer corps, with three guns. The 
whole army numbered under 16,000 men, of whom 
less than half were British troops. 

On the 11th of January, the four columns above 
detailed under Colonels Pearson, Durnford, Glyn, and 
Wood, advanced simultaneously from Fort Williamson, 
Fort Buckingham, Rorke's Drift, and Utrecht respect- 
ively ; the objective point of their combined advance 
being Undini, the Zulu capital. The first column, 
under Colonel Pearson, crossed the Lower Tugela Drift 
at Fort Pearson ; and this advanced as far as Inyezanc 
without experiencing any opposition, but at that 
place, which is about five miles from Etchowe, it was 
attacked by the Zulus in considerable force, losing two 
officers of the native contingent, three privates of the 
Buffs, and one of Mounted Infantry. The Zulus were 
defeated with a loss of 300 of their number; and 
Colonel Pearson then marched on to Etchowe, where 
he intrenched his camp. The headquarters or left 
centre column, namely the 3rd, under Colonel Glyn, 
crossed the Buffalo River at Rorke's Drift into Zulu 
Land, also without opposition ; while the 2nd, or right 
centre column, under Colonel Durnford, having crossed 
the Tugela at Middle Drift, afterwards moved up the 
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left bank of the river, and effected a junction with the 
3rd column, under Lord Chelmsford's command. The 
4th column, under Colonel Wood, advanced into Zulu 
Land by the Blood River, having Utrecht for its base.. 
Colonel Wood in his advance succeeding in capturing 
cattle, and disarming some of the natives : he halted 
at Bemba's Kop, thirty-five miles from Rorke's 
Drift. 

After efiecting his passage at Rorke's Drift, Lord 
Chelmsford pushed forward with a cavalry division 
to meet Colonel Wood, for the purpose of making 
arrangements with him for their mutual support 
during the advance on Undini. This cavalry force 
succeeded in bringing in from three to four hundred 
head of cattle, sheep, horses, and goats, while the in- 
habitants of the kraals fled at the first sight of the 
troops, and were too much surprised at the sudden- 
ness of our movements to offer any resistance. 

The captured cattle being sent to the rear, the 
march was resumed on the following day, through an 
undulating grass country, sufficiently broken to render 
an advance very difficult, except along the ridges over 
which the track led ; while to the right rose the long 
Nqutu Hill, which forms a semi-circle of some twenty 
miles' length, its more westerly portion being very 
abrupt and precipitous, and covered with thorn bush. 
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Here the stronghold of the chief, Sirayo, was situated. 
On reaching the Bashee, the mounted scouts reported 
that armed Zulus were leaving the kraals, and driving 
ihe cattle up under the precipices. Colonel Glyn then 
directed three companies of the 24th Regiment, and 
the 1st Battalion of the 3rd Regiment, with the Natal 
Native Contingent, to advance and capture the cattle, 
while Major Russell, with the mounted portion of the 
force, was to continue along the waggon track to the 
high ground above. As soon as the precipitous sides 
of the mountain were occupied by the infantry, a fire 
was opened upon them by the Zulus, who were occu- 
pying very strong positions in the caves and rocks 
above ; and a fight ensued, wliicli lasted about half an 
hour, till the mountain side was cleared* The cattle 
and horses were captured, but the Zulus left behind 
to defend the cattle made a stubborn resistance. 
Among the dead was a son of Sirayo, the chief whose 
two runaway wives were pui-sued into British terri- 
tory last year. 

Early on the morning of the 20th of January, the 
headquarters column commenced its further advance 
into Zulu Land, Lord Chelmsford and his Staff left 
the camp at Rorke's Drift, and arrived at the ad- 
vanced camp on the Bashee. The force here con- 
sisted of four companies of the 2nd Battalion of the 
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24th Eegiment, and 2nd Battalion of the Natal Notive 
Contingent. The camp was strack, and the troops 
were soon ready to march, the pioneers having made 
the roads practicable. By noon all the troops had 
reached the southern face of the Tsandhlwana hill, 
on the southern slope of which the camp was to be 
pitched. 

The Isandhhvana hill rises abruptly, almost as a 
precipice, to the west of the position, as abruptly 
descending again to the east. At either end of 
it is a neck connecting it with the smaller ridges of 
undulating hills, of which the lower portion of the 
country is composed. The road from Rorke^s Drift 
passes over the westerly portion, while on the north 
side, that opposite to the camp, is a deep glen and 
watercourse, beyond which are open level ridges, until 
the Isipezi, the Isiluwarri, the Umpindo, and nearer on 
the right the Ndhlazakaki and Mabakata hills were 
reached. To the immediate right was a small stony 
kopjie, or little hill, beyond which the ground is 
extremely broken, presenting many irregular krantzes 
and boulder-strewn hills, until the Buffalo River is 
reached. On the left, ab.ut a mile and a quarter 
distant from the camp, ran a long low ridge towards 
the south, a neck connecting it with the Isandhlwana 
hill ; and this ridge has a table-land top, which ulti- 
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niately leads down into a great open valley to the 
ea^t. 

The different bodies composing the camp were dis- 
tributed as follows : 

On the extreme left, looking up towards the ridge 
of which I have spoken, were the tents of the Natal 
Native Contingent, a space of 100 or 200 yards 
separating the two battalions. Next to them, and 
occupying the centre of the camp, were the tents of 
the English Infantry ; immediately above which was 
the headquarters camp of the Lieutenant-General, in 
close proximity with the headquarters of the column, 
under Colonel Glyn, C.B. On the right were the guns, 
and the Mounted Corps lining the edge of the road. 
Not far beyond, over the neck at the back of the camp, 
the ground rises considerably, until the bottom of the 
precipitous face of the Isandhlwana is reached, so that 
literally the camp was placed with its back to a wall. 
Such, roughly speaking, was the position occupied by 
the camp and the troops, on the morning of the fatal 
22nd of January. 

On his arrival at the camp at Isandhlwana, Lord 
Chelmsford rode out accompanied by his Staff, escorted 
by the Mounted Infantry under Major and Brevet- 
Colonel Russell, to reconnoitre the natural stronghold 
in which spies stated that two Zulu chiefs, ruling over 
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the district of Matyana-ka-Usityakusa, had taken 
rcfuffe with their cattle. This stroncyhold was a re- 
markable fissure in the earth, with a cliff" falling 
precipitously into the depths beneath, which are 
densely covered with thick thorn bush, and rocky 
boulders. Here nothing was seen of the enemy, and 
the General returned to camp. Orders were issued for 
an early advance next morning. The two battalions 
of the Natal Native Contingent and the Mounted 
Police were to work over the ground towards the 
stronghold above described. Hearing that a large 
number of cattle had been driven into the ravine on 
that morning, Commandant Lonsdale, with part of the 
Native Contingent, started to gain the table-land 
dominating it. The Mounted Police, imder the 
command of Major Dartnell, had meantime come 
across a body of the enemy estimated at 1,000 
strong on the Umpindo hill east of the stronghold. 
Being too weak to engage these, they returned to effect 
a junction with the Carbineers and Native Contingent 
upon the table-land. Thinking that this force was on 
its way to join the Zulus, already said to be concealed 
in the stronghold. Commandant Lonsdale decided to 
bivouac on the spot that night, that he might prevent 
such a junction ; intending to commence operations in 
tlie morning. The General, to whom this step was 
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reported, approved of the plan, and gave instructions 
for sending out the necessary supplies. . Parties of the 
Natives had been also seen from the camp, hovering 
in an easterly direction ; and in addition to these, one 
or two mounted bodies of Zulus had been hovering 
about the left front. 

During the night, despatches came in from Major 
Dartnell, saying that the enemy had shown themselves 
in greater force; and expressing a wish for some 
British Infantry to come to his assistance in the 
morning. At three o'clock in the morning, Lord 
Chelmsford ordered an advance, with the Mounted 
Infantry, the 1st Battalion of the 24th Kegiment, and 
four guns, to reinforce Major Dartnell and the force 
under his command. In the mean time, orders had 
been sent to Colonel Dumford, K.E., who was at 
Rorke's Drift, to move up with two hundred and fifty 
mounted men, and two hundred and fifty Native 
Infantry, with a rocket battery to the camp. 

Preparations were now made by the General to 
storm the Isilulwani hill. This was an immensely 
strong position ; but the Zulus, although seen descend- 
ing in considerable force, kept retiring according to 
what was afterwards seen to be a preconceived plan* 
A general advance was accordingly now ordered* 
The General and his Staff, however, made a halt for 
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breakfast. At this period, news was received from 
Colonel PuUeine and the camp at Isandhlwana, that 
the enemy were observed in force on the left, to the 
amount of some five or six hundred, and that the 
mounted men in camp had just gone out to patrol in 
that direction. About half-past ten, the General 
ordered the Natal Native Contingent to retire to the 
left on the camp at Isandhlwana. At this time, 
several ofiicers who had merely come out for a ride 
left to return to the camp. Among these were Cap- 
tain Alan Gardner, Lieutenant McDougall, RE., 
Lieutenant Griflfiths, of the 2nd Battalion 24th, and 
Lieutenant Dyer, of the 1st Battalion of that regi- 
ment. An escort of mounted men accompanied 
them. 

An encounter soon afterwards took place with a 
small body of the enemy, of whom forty were killed, 
and some prisoners taken, with a loss on our side of 
two of the Natal Contingent, and three wounded. It 
was at this period of the day, half an hour after noon, 
that a suspicion that something was going wrong at 
the camp first arose in the General's party. One of 
the prisoners taken stated that a large army was ex- 
pected up from the King that day. It was estimated 
by those who knew the regiments named at 20,000 
or 25,000 men. Whilst this cross-examination of the 
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prisoner was going on, those standing near heard the 
report of big guns in the direction of the camp ; and 
the Kaffirs about said, " Do you hear that ? There is 
fighting going on at the camp." This was at once re- 
ported to the General, who was then on liis way 
towards the lower part of the range, where he was 
about to select a place for his camp. While doing so, 
a native on horseback, who had just galloped down 
the opposite ridge, from which he could see the camp, 
hallooed out ; saying that he could see firing, and hear 
big guns going ojBf at the camp. . 

Lord Cheltiisford and his Staff instantly galloped up 
to the crest of the hill. Looking through a field-glass 
in the direction of the camp, however, all seemed quiefc 
The sun was shining brightly on the white tents. No 
signs of firing were discerned ; and though bodies of 
men could be seen moving about, these were put 
down as some of own troops. This was at a quarter 
before two o'clock, and not the faintest suspicion of any 
fatality seems to have crossed the minds of the 
General and his Staff. It was not until a quarter to 
three that Lord Chelmsford turned his horse towards 
the camp. 

When the General with Colonel Glyn's force came 
about four miles from the camp, they met with the 
Natal Native Contingent, which seeing that the camp 
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had been attacked by a force much its superior in 
numbers, had halted. About half an hour afterwards, 
a solitary horseman was perceived wending his way at 
a foot pace, towards the General's party. As he came 
nearer, it was perceived to be Commandant Lonsdale, 
who was known to have ridden on in advance. The 
first words he uttered struck everyone with consterna- 
tion : '* The camp is in the possession of the enemy, 
sir I" 

It appears that Lonsdale was quietly returning to the 
camp, after leaving the General, and had approached 
it very near, when his attention was arrested by a 
bullet passing disagreeably close to him. Looking up, 
he saw a native, who had just fired. At the same 
time, he saw what appeared to be our red-coated 
soldiers, sitting in groups around the tents. When 
he got within ten yards of the tents, to his surprise he 
saw a Zulu come out of one of them, with a bloody 
assegai in his hand. Lonsdale then perceived that 
the wearers of the red uniforms were all Zulus. His 
self-possession did not desert him, but quietly turning 
his pony round, he galloped off. He escaped by a 
miracle the shower of bullets ^vhich fell around him 
on all sides, and was thus enabled to warn Lord 
Chelmsford, and probably to save the approachiug 
party from being cut ofi* to a man. 
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We will now go back to what took place in the 
camp at Isandhlwana. Before the General left there, 
written orders were sent to Colonel PuUeine to take 
command of the camp during the absence of Colonel 
Glyn, and to draw in his line of defence and his 
infantry outposts, but to keep his cavalry vedettes still 
far advanced. After the departure of the main body 
of the column, nothing unusual occurred in camp, 
until about eight o'clock, when a report arrived from a 
picket, stationed at a point about 1,000 yards distant 
on a hill to the north, that a body of the enemy could 
be seen approaching from the north-east. Colonel 
PuUcine then ordered the whole of the troops avail- 
able to assemble near the eastern side of the camp. 
He also despatched a mount^ed man, with a report 
to the General. Shortly after nine, a small body of 
the enemy showed itself just over the crest of the 
hills, but retired in a few minutes, disappearing com* 
pletely. Soon afterwards, information arrived from 
the picket, that the enemy was in three columns, two 
of which were retiring, but were still in view ; the 
third column had disappeared in a north-westerly 
direction. About ten o'clock. Colonel Durnford arrived 
in the camp, with 250 Mounted Natives and a rocket 
battery. On his anival, he took over command of the 
camp from Colonel Pulleine, who gave him a verbal 
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account of the troops, and stated the orders he had 
received to defend the camp. 

A report now came in from the front that the Zulus 
were retiring. Upon hearing this, Colonel Durnford 
sent two troops of Mounted Natives to the top of the 
hills on the left, and took with him two troops and 
the rocket battery, with an escort of one company of 
the Native Contingent, on^to the front of the camp, 
about four or five miles oflF. Before leaving, he asked 
Colonel PuUeine to give him two companies of the 
24th Regiment. This Colonel Pulleine refused to do, 
saying that his orders were to defend the camp. He 
agreed, however, to send reinforcements to Colonel 
Durnford, should he get into difficulties. 

Colonel Durnford cantered on four or five miles 
ah^ad to meet the enemy on the hills, leaving the 
infantry and the rocket battery to follow him slowly. 
When he got near the summit, an orderly rode down 
and reported that the enemy were in force behind 
the summit. He had hardly uttered the words when 
the Zulus came over the crest in thousands, throwing 
out a dense cloud of skirmishers ajs they advanced; 
they also appeared on the left. 

A company of the 1st Battalion of the 24th was 
then pushed up to the ncck^between the Isandhlwana 
hill and the position occupied by the Zulus, where 
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they at once became engaged with the Umcityu 
Zulu regiments along the waggon road. These 
Zulus are supposed to have gone after the baggage 
waggons brought by Colonel Dumford. This com- 
pany of the 24th never returned to the camp, having 
been destroyed by the ovei-whelming attack of the 
Zulus, upon whom it is said by natives to have 
inflicted frightful loss. 

Colonel Dumford retreated steadily with his force 
about two miles. He then came upon the remains 
of the rocket battery, which had been destroyed. It 
appears that Captain Nourse of the Natal Native 
Contingent, who had charge of it, hearing heavy 
firing on the left, had changed his direction to that 
side before reaching the crest of the hills. He had 
nevertheless been attacked on all sides. The first 
volley had dispersed the mules and the natives, who 
had returned to the camp as they best could. 
Colonel Durnford's force was here reinforced by 
about forty mounted men from the camp, but was 
eventually obliged to retreat. 

Colonel PuUeine now sent out two companies of 
the 1st Battalion of the 24th, to support Colonel 
Durnford, while he formed up the remaining com- 
panies in line. The guns were brought into action 
on the extreme left flank, facing the hill on the left. 
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The two companies of the 24-th Regiment sent out 
to reinforce Colonel Dumford were drawn up in 
extended order at about two yards' distance, at the 
foot of the slope ; and Captain Younghusband's 
company, en echelon, on the left. The enemy was 
still descending the hill. 

The companies of the 24th were presently becoming 
short of ammunition ; and a fresh supply waa sent 
for. These troops had meantime retired to within 
900 yards of that portion of the camp occupied by 
the Native Contingent. The Zulus were now sur- 
rounding the camp on the right and rear. The men. 
of the Native Contingent took alarm, and retreated 
in the utmost disorder ; thus laying open the right 
and rear of the companies of the 24th Eegiment. 
on the left By this means, the enemy pouring, 
in at that part of the line, all was soon in con- 
fusion. Only a few of the men of the 1st Battalion 
had time to fix bayonets : but the Zulus had abeady 
closed with our troops, and were using their stabbing 
assegais with fearful effect. The remaining men of 
that small body hastened off in the direction of 
Rorke's Drift. It was about half-past one in the 
afternoon. Major Smith and Lieutenant Curling of 
the Eoyal Artillery had brought theii- guns into 
action for some time previously, when the Zulus 
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were advancing at about 3,400 yards from the camp. 
The Igt Battalion of the 24th Regiment soon coming 
up extended in skirmishing order on both flanks, 
and in line with the guns. As the enemy still 
advanced, the guns commenced firing case ; but 
almost immediately, the infantry getting the order 
to retire, the enemy were at the guns, and one 
gunner was assegaied as he was mounting the axle- 
tree box. The limber gunners did not mount, but 
ran after the guns. 

By this time the enemy's attack extended along 
the whole front of the camp, a distance of 800 yards, 
and along the whole left, a distance of about 600 
yards. Although they had been held somewhat in 
check by our fire, they were still advancing rapidly 
towards the gaps between our troops. Up to this 
point, their advance had been steady, and without 
noise ; but they now began to move at the double, 
and call to one another. The camp followers and the 
Native Contingent then took to flight. The troops 
were soon obliged to retire upon the tents, to avoid 
being cut off", as the Zulus had abeady burst through 
the gaps in their line. As the men fell back, the 
Zulus came on with a rush, and in a very few seconds, 
it became a hand-to-hand conflict. The enemy, as 
they came on, fell in hundreds before the deadly fire 
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of the infantry; but those in the rear immediately took 
their places in the front ranks; and nothing could 
stop them. 

There was now a general retreat through the tents 
in the only direction left open, that towards Rorke's 
Drift, over the neck of the Isandhlwana mountain, 
and down a steep ravine. This route soon became 
quite blocked up. The Zulus were already there in 
considerable numbers, while the Undi corps about 
this time made its appearance on the right rear of 
the camp, cutting off the retreat. Fortunately the 
Nkobamakosi regiment, instead of attempting com- 
pletely to surround the camp, by making a junction 
with the Undi, followed the retreating natives, thus 
leaving a narrow pass<age open for the escape of a 
small number. A few of them were killed by the 
Undi, but that corps, believing that* the camp was 
already plundered, seems to have decided to make the 
best of its way to Rorke's Drift, never deeming that 
the few men left there could offer any opposition to an 
attack. 

It was in retreating through this narrow neck, that 
the artillery gunners and drivers were assegaied ; their 
officers had been killed when the Zulus rushed in 
upon the guns, at which crisis Major Smith was 
stabbed whilst in the act of spiking the guns. 
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It is reported by a survivor of this terrible fight, 
that when Colonel Pulleine perceived that all was lost, 
and that the camp must fall into the hands of the 
enemy, he called Lieutenant Melvill and thus ad- 
dressed him, " You and the senior Lieutenant will take 
the colours, and make the best of your way out of the 
camp/' He shook hands with Melvill, then turning 
round to his men, he said : " Men of the 24th, here 
we are, and here we stand and fight it out to the end/' 
He is described at this moment as appearing quite 
cool and collected. 

The few men who escaped through the ravine 
towards Rorke's Drift got to the Buffalo Eiver by 
slipping down slopes which were quite precipitous. 
How any horseman ever got safely down there is a 
marvel. When they got to the river, it was high, and 
there was a bad'drift. A number of horses and men 
were drowned here, but those who managed to mount 
the steep side opposite were safe. 

On the same afternoon, about 250 of the 24th and 
13th Light Infantry, who had marched up from 
Maritzburg, had left Helpmakaar for Rorke's Drift. 
On the way down, they fortunately met refugees 
from the camp, who informed them of this great 
disaster, upon which they returned at once and re- 
inforced the infantry laager at Helpmakaar. 
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The little garrison left to defend the ford at Rorke's 
Drift at this time was commanded by Lieut. J. li. M. 
Chard, of the Royal Engineers. He had under him 
one company of the 2nd Battalion of the 24th Regi- 
ment in charge of Lieut. Gonville Bromhead, and a 
small number of natives. As we have already seen, 
after the destruction of the camp at Isandhlwana, a 
considerable portion of the Zulu Army went oflF from 
that bloody field in this direction, expecting the post 
at Rorke s Drift to fall an easy prey into the hands 
of their victorious warriors. They soon found, how- 
ever, to their cost, that they were mistaken ; the little 
band of heroes in the fort, hastily improvising their 
defences as they best could with any material that 
came to hand, displayed such desperate valour, and 
made such a determined resistance, during thirteen 
hours, to the repeated attacks of their enemies, that 
before daybreak of the 23rd the Zulus were fain to 
retreat in dismay, leaving several hundred of their 
fighting men dead on the field. 

Many anecdotes of personal interest are related. An 
officer belonging to the Natal Contingent, of the name 
of Young, who had been wounded in the first skirmish 
with Sirayo, was at the camp at Isandhlwana, being at 
the time invalided • He states that he fired a rifle 
from the corner of a waggon, until he had exhausted 
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his ammunition ; and then, being unable to get a 
further supply, he left. He had a good horse, and a 
desperate rush carried him through a weak point in 
the enemy's ranks, only just in time. He was chased 
by the Zulus, but looking back, he saw our men 
completely surrounded, still firm as a rock, firing 
rapidly, but fighting to the last. The loud yells of 
the Zulus filled the air, as their awful work was 
done with the short stabbing assegai. He saw 
Lieutenant Coghill and Adjutant Melvill fighting 
their way through the enemy. They were both 
capital horsemen and well mounted. They carried off 
the regimental colours, which were afterwards found 
in the river, near where these oflSicers were overta^ken 
and slain. Another officer whose conduct merits 
praise, and who survived the perils of that day, was 
Captain Alan Gardner. He also, when the camp was 
in the hands of the enemy, carried at great risk of his 
own life an order to the small force at Rorke's Drift, 
about one hundred men under Lieutenant C3iard and 
Lieutenant Gonville Bromhead, warning them to 
fortify their post, as all was lost at the camp ; 
and that they must defend themselves and fight to 
the last. But for the presence of mind of Captain 
Gardner displayed amid the carnage of Isandhlwana, 
the little garrison at Rorke's Drift would have been 
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taken by surprise and probably destroyed. As it 
was, Bromhead and Chard maintained an heroic 
resistance throughout the night, and were relieved 
next morning by Lord Chelmsford. 

It appears from a deliberate survey of all the facts 
connected with this terrible disaster at Isandhlwana, 
as supplied by subsequent inquiry and elucidation, 
that our Zulu enemies have been very much under- 
rated. Lord Chelmsford had evidently not used 
sufficient means to reconnoitre the country in his 
front. He seems to have been quite ignorant of their 
proximity, although in considerable force within a 
short distance of his columns at least two days before 
the attack. He does not appear even to have sent out 
scouts ; a necessary measure, one would have thought, 
to guard against surprise ; a precaution indeed which 
was never neglected by the Boers, who understood the 
country and the Zulu method of attack. Then again, 
he should not have pushed on so far away from his 
camp without leaving some means of communication 
with his base, especially in a hilly country. The want 
of this precaution nearly led, as it proved, to his being 
cut oflF. It was by mere accident, by the fact of 
his encountering Commandant Lonsdale, that Lord 
Chelmsford was saved, with his StaflF, from advancing 
into the camp, at that time actually in the possession 
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of the enemy. The difficulty of the country was an 
argument, therefore, for the necessity of establishing 
communication with his rear. It is a remarkable fact 
that notwithstanding the firing of the guns, and the 
repeated volleys of musketry which were exchanged at 
the camp during the conflict, the sound seems scarcely 
to have reached him, though distant only twelve miles 
from the scene of slaughter. 

With regard to the defenceless state of the camp 
at Isandhlwana, it is inexplicable to me that Lord 
Chelmsford's experience of Kaffir warfare had not 
taught him the necessity of parking his waggons, or 
going into " laager," when forming his camp. That 
is a precaution which was always taken as a matter of 
course in former Kaffir wars. The old fighting 73rd, 
under Colonel Eyre, would never have made this mis- 
take. I can remember that they never camped out in 
the bush, without securing themselves in this manner. 
The " laager " was formed by drawing up the waggons 
as they arrived at the ground, so as to touch each 
other in a continuous rampart, leaving a hollow square 
in the centre ; they were then lashed together by 
thin strong hide ropes or "trek-tows," which were 
passed over the front wheels, and made fast in the 
rear. Inside the square were disposed the officers' and 
soldiers' tents, if they had any, for the men were often 
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unprotected, and simply slept on the ground, covered 
up in their field blankets, with the horses and cattle. 
Outside the laagered waggons a strong picket was 
posted. Before retiring, and from time to time during 
the night, these pickets were visited by the officer on 
duty. In case of alarm, the sentries fired, and if 
necessary retreated through the intervals of the 
waggons ; and the little garrison was on the alert and 
safe from surprise. It is evident, that had the camp 
at Isandhlwana been formed in this way, a mere 
handful of soldiers might have resisted almost any 
number of less disciplined natives* A proof of this 
was, indeed, afterwards exhibited in the heroic defence 
of the little garrison at Korke's Drift under Chard 
and Bromhead, during the same night. 

The precipitate zeal which induced Colonel Durnford 
to push on so. far away from the camp, to attack the 
enemy, seenxs to have contributed in the first instance 
to the disaster. It seems that, by so doing he drew 
the fire of the Umcityu Zulu regiment which was lying 
in ambush behind the heights ; and according to 
native information, but for this, the attack would have 
been put ofil He had taken the command out of 
Colonel Pulleine's hands; and with him, therefore, 
must lie the responsibility of withdrawing the troops 
away from its defence. The orders given to Colonel 
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Pulleine being to defend the camp in the GeneraFs 
absence. Colonel Durnford's daring spirit of enterprise 
seems to have led him into an indiscretion on this 
occasion ; but it is an error that we are always inclined 
to excuse in a distinguished soldier. 

It cannot be denied, that the Zulus carried out their 
plan of attack very astutely ; and that they appear to 
have exhibited a great deal of self-control and obedi- 
ance to discipline on this occasion. That they should 
have occupied a position only a thousand yards away 
from Lord Chelmsford's^ reconnoitring column on the . 
afternoon of the 21st, without being discovered, seems 
almost incredible. Yet they appear to have betrayed 
no signs of their presence. This is not a small matter, 
when we consider how easily they might have over- 
powered the General's small force. At that time, they 
were advancing in regular formation, each division 
of their army holding its proper position, and acting 
independently. Their plan of attack was not to be 
carried out until the night of the 21st or morning of 
the 22nd, as we learn from native scouts, when the 
disposition of their force would have been completed. 
The unexpected attack of Colonel Dumford's mounted 
men, though it forestalled their encounter, found them 
admirably disposed to take advant«age of it, and they 
were enabled to carry out their usual outflanking 
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movement, whilst the nature of the ground and the 
unprotected state of the camp, gave them every ad- 
vantage in the attack. These are soldier- like qualities. 
And finally, though our own soldiers did their duty, as 
British soldiers always have done, and always will do, 
without a thought of flinching before those overpower- 
ing numbers, we must also give the Zulus due credit 
for their reckless bravery, shown by the undaunted 
manner in which rank after rank pushed on, to fill up 
the gaps left vacant by their slain brethren, who fell in 
heaps before the deadly fire of the British infantry. 
This is not an enemy to be despised. 
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APPENDIX. 



I KETCHWHYO'S ALLEGED CRIMES. 

Scepticism regarding the Pentateuch may or may not be a 
'theological and ecclesiastical sin; but more religious than 
belief in ancient Hebrew books is the moral duty of cherish- 
ing a reasonable scepticism, to the extent of requiring and scru- 
tinising all the attainable evidence, concerning enormous 
charges of inhuman criminality, too easily raised under favour 
of our prevailing antipathies to alien races and classes of men. 
This Zulu Eang is a half-naked barbarian, who cannot read 
and write any more than some of our Norman Kings ; yet his 
character, as it appeared to Sir T. Shepstone in his visit of 
1878, and as it still appears to Bishop Colenso — as it would 
appear, I should think, to all unprejudiced readers of the 
various reports of conversations with Ketchwhyo or messages 
from him yet published — is neither more nor less than 
human. He is not a madman, like King Theodore of 
Abyssinia. In '* Macmillan*s Magazine" of March, 1878, 
will be found the simple narrative, forwarded by Bishop 
Colenso, of " A Visit to King Ketshwayo,*' in June, 1877, 
the reporter being Magema Magwaza, who is the Zulu 
manager of the Bishop's printing-office. The Bishop says, 
" I have had him with me from a boy for more than twenty 
years, and I am sure that his statements are thoroughly to be 
relied on, as accurate reports of what he has seen and heard 
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in Zula Land, and of what he believes with reference to the 
condition of that country, and the intentions and wishes of its 
present rulers." This narrative of Magema's, some time 
before it was sent to England for publication, was read to Mr. 
Anthony TroUope when he visited Bishop Colenso in Natal — 
read to him by a young lady, who must have been the 
Bishop's daughter. ** The bulk of the white inhabitants of 
Pietermaritzburg," says Mr. TroUope, "would probably not 
have believed a word of it. I believed most of it, every now 
and then arousing the gentle wrath of the fair reader by 
casting a doubt upon certain details.'* In the chapter on 
Zulu Land, added to the recent abridged edition of his 
" South Africa,'* Mr. TroUope expresses his " much doubt '* 
of Sir Bartle Frere's assertion^ that the reign of Ketchwhyo 
has become more savage and cruel than former Zulu govern- 
ment. At any rate, I should think that Magema, the 
Christian Zulu educated by Bishop Colenso, is surely a more 
credible witness than the few native informants, mere passing 
traveUers or even refugees, who in 1876 brought into Natal 
some wUd rumours they had heard of the massacre of girls 
and young women for refusing to marry elderly soldiers. 

The only record that has ever been published, or that 
seemingly exists, of any evidence whatever to sustain that 
most horrible charge, in itself to my mind incredible, wiU be 
found in the Parliamentary Blue Book C. — 1748, pages 198 
and 216. Mr. Osbom, Resident Magistrate at Newcastle, in 
Natal, in an unofficial letter, not dated, to Mr. John Wesley 
Shepstone, Acting Secretary for Native Affairs, says, " From 
aU I can learn, Cety wayo's conduct has been and continues to 
be disgraceful. He is putting people to death in a shameful 
manner, especially girls. The dead bodies arc placed by his 
order in the principal paths, especially at points where the 
paths intersect each other, cross roads. A few of the parents 
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of the young people so killed buried the bodies, and thus 
brought Cetywayo's wrath on themselves, resulting not only 
in their own death, but destruction to the whole family. It is 
really terrible that such horrible savagery could take place on 
our own borders. Our Kaffirs will never civilise so long as the 
Zulu Chief remains unrestrained in his barbarous acts towards 
his people." Now, all this is merely what Mr. Osborn at 
Newcastle heard from "the natives in this division.** His 
residence was nearly a hundred miles distant from the Zulu 
kingdom. It does not appear that he was ever in Zulu Land 
to make inquiries ; and the above statements are but the 
rumours overheard by him across the border, which was and 
is a constant barrier to free intercourse and communication 
of intelligence between Ketchwhyo's subjects and those of the 
Natal Government. 

The two messengers, Ulujile and Umhlana, sent by Sir 
Henry Bulwer at the beginning of September, returned on the 
9th of October, with a very courteous, friendly, and docile 
. answer from Ketchwhyo to the Lieutenant-Governor's admoni- 
tion that he should not attack the Swazies. " I am not 
aware,** said the King, "that I have ever done anything 
which would be thought wrong or contrary to the wishes of 
the Natal Government. The English nation is a just and 
peace-loving one, and I look upon the English people as my 
fathers ; I shall not do anything outside of their Govern- 
ment." Now, what the messengers say is, " We heard that 
the King was causing some of the Zulus to be killed, on 
account of disobeying his orders respecting the marriage 
of girls ; and we saw large numbers of cattle which had been 
taken as fines ; otherwise the land was quiet.** 

Sir Henry Bulwer, in his despatch of October 13th, speaks 
of a " report which had reached ** his Government that " some 
mouths ago," at the yearly festival, the Nhlouhlo and Illoko 
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regimont were authorised by the King to marry, and thereupon 
" to avoid compulsory marriages with men of these regiments, 
yarious devices were resorted to by marriageable girls and by 
their relatives and lovers. The King, on the deceptions being 
discovered, ordered, so it was reported, large numbers of girls 
and others connected with them to be killed, and their bodies 
to be placed across the high roads, in order that travellers 
might see the King's displeasure at the laws being broken." 
Sir Henry adds that this report was *' confirmed from other 
sources,'' but he does not particularise ; and it is obvious that 
any current popular rumour among the credulous Zulus of 
the border would be repeated several times, with some varia- 
tions, in the hearing of white men disposed to listen to those 
rumours. 

There has never been, so far as the published papers show, 
any farther evidence obtained on this subject ; it has never 
been specified in what district of Zulu Land these atrocities 
were perpetrated ; or in what month of the year 1876 ; or 
from which of the well-known Zulu regiments the ** impi " 
was drawn for their execution ; or which of the Indunas super- 
intended the dreadful work; nor have the names and resi- 
dences of any of the victims been mentioned. 

We have reason here to ask, why did not Sir Henry Bulwer 
cause a strict inquiry to be made into the truth of the facts 
by a special commissioner sent into Zulu Land ? It may be 
said that the King would have resisted, or at least resented 
such a proceeding. If that were so, and if our Government 
were thus debarred from the right of investigation, what 
becomes of our pretended right to enforce the coronation 
laws or pledges of 1873 ? We ought either to refrain from 
dictating to the Zulu kingdom matters of its domestic 
government, or else to provide, in a regular official manner, 
as by appointing a British Consul to reside there, for 
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correct information of what actually takes place in that 
country. 

Upon this matter of putting people to death, in 1876, on 
account of infraction of the military marriage laws, it seems 
not very unlikely that the King may have inflicted capital 
punishment, in a very few instances, on persons guilty of 
practising frauds against his Government, from pecuniary or 
other motives, to evade the operation of those laws. A mar- 
riageahle woman among the Zulus, in Natal as well as in 
Ketchwhyo's realm, is an article of property belonging to her 
male parent or some other kinsman, who expects to sell her 
for so many cows or oxen. The female herself has* little 
more choice of a husband allowed her, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, than where she happens to be one of the class, 
daughters of men in a certain elder married regiment, who 
are required to take husbands from amongst a certain regi- 
ment of young men. It is quite conceivable that some 
members of her family, for selfish and sordid purposes, 
might conspire to defeat this regulation by secretly giving her 
to somebody who would pay them a higher price for her. 
These persons would fall under legal condemnation. K, in 
any particular case, the female herself were involved in such 
condemnation, we could only say that the law is detestable in 
all cases, and so indeed it is ; but it is very different from a 
wholesale massacre of virgins for naturally refusing to give 
themselves to men individually appointed by the King to be 
their husbands. This rule seems to be neither more nor less 
than that the young woman, if she is to be married at all, 
must be married to a man who is enrolled in an assigned 
regiment, which may number five or six thousand men ; and 
it is perhaps the home tyranny of her parent, or of a brother, 
an uncle, or a remote cousin, that would force her to be 
married, for his emolument, if she wished to remain free. 
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I may remark that a very few actual cases, supposing them 
to have taken place, of which we have no positive evidence, 
would be multiplied into hundreds by the marvellous power 
of Zulu gossip on the border. Moreover, some European 
visitors or residents who sought to provoke English hosti- 
lity against Ketchwhyo have lent their arithmetical skill to 
this process of exaggeration, which Bishop Colenso is very 
well able to correct. The number .of mission converts known 
to have been put to death is reduced to three; and these cases 
having been investigated prove not to have occurred with 
the King's sanction, but to have been due to incidental 
charges, such as a suspected poisoning by the flesh of a 
diseased ox, or to private vindictiveness of some chief, as is 
related in Magema's narrative. It does not appear that the 
simple profession of Christianity, unless where it is accom- 
panied with a desertion of the military service and repudia- 
tion of the laws of the kingdom, has ever been treated as a 
crime. Some of the converts dwelling around some of the 
foreign missionary stations have been charged with various 
habitual violations of those laws, not the least offence being 
that of contraband trading in arms and ammunition. Eetch- 
whyo has also been much displeased by the injurious news- 
paper reports which persons connected with the missions 
have sent to Natal, and of which he has been told by his 
officious visitors. There is a vehement conflict of opinions 
between rival parties of the English, German, and Norwegian 
clergy in that country, with reference to Zulu politics, and 
it is a pity they cannot leave that burning topic alone ; but 
" Sobantu,'* as Bishop Colenso is called by the grateful 
natives, is a man who has suffered in the cause of what he 
believes to be truth, and he deserves some attention upon 
these questions of contemporary fact. Whatever may bo 
thought of the Pentateuch ** critically examined," the Second 
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Table of the Decalogue must be upheld and applied to our 
dealings with the Zulu King; both its commandments not 
to kill or steal, or covet our neighbour's land, and that 
which forbids the bearing of false witness against our 
neighbour. 

The barbarian soldier-king has talked of '^washing his 
spears/' and we afe shocked by that rhetorical phrase in time 
of peace. But the chivalry of Christendom allows it to be an 
elegant form of speech that a' gallant gentleman should be 
complimented on '* fleshing his maiden sword.*' 

There is much cruelty and oppression in Zulu Land, as in 
Turkey and elsewhere. The Bev. B. Bobertson has collected 
a list of twenty-five murders, but he does not show that these 
are the acts of the King. It is well that British influence should 
be exerted with just regard to national feeling, with strict 
fairness and even gentleness to the individual ruler of that 
nation, for the reformation of established and customary 
wrongs. These are, chiefly, the universal military conscrip- 
tion, with the social and domestic evils incidental to that 
system — the custom of polygamy, with the buying and selling 
of women — and the hideous superstition of witchcraft, to 
which hundreds of lives are yearly sacrificed, and by which 
the criminal law is often converted into an instrument of 
death to innocent persons. These deplorable evils began 
long before the reign of Ketch whyo, and he can scarcely 
possess the power to put an end to them at once. He has to 
reckon with a strong feudal aristocracy, the hereditary State 
Councillors and Captains of an armed nation. 
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n. ALLEGED MENACING PREPARATIONS. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, in his memorandum of 
January 9th, two days before our actual invasion of Zulu 
Land, gives the following account of what Sir Bartle Frere 
chooses to call menacing demonstrations on the side of the 
Zulus : — 

"In the early part of September the gathering of a large 
body of Zulus was reported by our border agent at the Lower 
Tugela to be taking place on the opposite side of the river, 
and within a few miles of the border. It was reported also 
that twa large Zulu regiments were there. Ostensibly, the 
gathering was for hunting purposes ; but as there was no game 
in the neighbourhood, the alleged object was, of course, dis- 
credited. It was supposed the gathering was a demonstration 
of some kind. A number of the Queen's troops had recently 
arrived in Natal by land and sea, and there had, unfortunately, 
been much loud and loose talk in consequence in Natal regard- 
ing the object for which these troops had come, it being freely 
and openly said that they had come with the object of invad- 
ing the Zulu country. These reports did not, of course, fail 
to reach the King's ears, and he told the Natal messengers 
who took my message of the 16th of August what he had 
heard. . . . The border agent said that he had heard 
that the King had ordered the hunts to be kept up along the 
border. A letter from the resident magistrate of the Umsinga 
division confirmed the news . . . and the magistrate 
stated that the Zulus were watching day and night along the 
Buffalo. The King was troubled, it was said, and thought the 
English were surrounding him. 

"On the 20th of September we received a message, dated 
the 80th of August, from the Zulu King, in which he ex- 
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pressed his disappointmcut at receiving no answer about the 
boundary dispute. He was becoming suspicious, he said, and 
the Natal Qovernment was turned against him and wished to 
deceive him. 

'' His suspicions, it is certain, had been aroused, as above 
noticed, by the arrival of so many troops in Natal, and by the 
rumours of an intended invasion of the Zulu country which 
had reached him. It was these rumours, and the apprehen- 
sions to which they gave rise, that were, no doubt, the cause 
of the gathering of the large body of Zulus opposite the 
Lower Tugela district, and not far from the border. The 
gathering had been ordered ostensibly for the purpose of 
hunting, but really with the object either of watching the 
border or of making a demonstration. The demonstration led 
to the despatch of a detachment of troops to Grey Town, and 
this step in its turn increased the apprehensions of the Zulus 
and the suspicions of the King, though the reasons for it were 
at once and frankly communicated to him. So-called hunting 
parties of armed men were then established along the border 
to keep watch, and other preparations made by him. 

*' Then came the incident of the Middle Drift, where an 
armed party of Zulus interfered with Messrs. Smith and 
Deighton, who had gone there with the view of examining 
the condition of the Drift. While so engaged an alarm 
was spread among the Zulus on the opposite side, and a 
number of men came down and laid hold of Mr. Smith and 
his companion, and, forcibly detaining them, asked them a 
number of questions as to the object for which they were 
there — for the ground belonged to their King — as to the 
object for which the soldiers had come to Grey Town, and 
so on. Their excitement gradually cooled do\vn, and after 
detaining the two for about an hour and a half they let 
them go. It subsequently appeared that the occurrence had 

B B 
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created a good deal of excitement in the district, a report 
haying spread that the English were crossing, and the Zolas 
flocked from all directions to resist the invasion. 

''It is evident, indeed, from all the information received, 
that a feeling of disquiet and uncertainty was coming over 
the Zulu country. There was an uneasiness in the minds of 
many well-disposed Zulus because of a supposed misunder- 
standing with the Government of Natal. 

*' Zulus who had cattle near the border, or cattle among 
their friends in Natal, came and took them away. They did 
not know what might happen. The land, they said, was not 
quiet. 

** The statement of a Natal native, who was in the Zulu 
country in the early days of September, shows something of 
the manner in which, at the King's kraal and elsewhere 
among the Zulus, men*s minds were disturbed at that time, 
when every passing event acquired unusual significance.*' 

Sir Henry Bulwer looked upon these demonstrations as 
symptoms, not of an impending attack upon us, but of fear 
that we were going to attack them. 



in. LATEST FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 

It is on the 12th of April, 1879, that this sheet is sent to 
press; the second anniversary of the Annexation of the 
Transvaal ; the birthday of a bad business ; and perhaps the 
worst of it is yet to be seen. The most recent sign of public 
spirit in that quarter, since the beginning of our Zulu war, 
is worth putting on record. The following (says the Natal 
WitJiess) is a translation of the oath of mutual allegiance 
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taken by a great number of respectable Transvaal Boers at the 
Wonderfontein meeting. It will strike most people that this 
is the oath of men who are to be respected ; and that such 
men are likely to secure the sympathy of the great bulk of 
the English nation : — " In the presence of Almighty God, the 
searcher of hearts, and praying for His gracious assistance 
and mercy, we, burghers of the South African Republic, have 
solemnly agreed, for us and for our children, to unite in a holy 
covenant, which we confirm with a solemn oath. It is now 
forty years ago since our fathers left the Capo Colony to 
become a free and independent people. These forty years 
were forty years of sorrow and suffering. We have founded 
Natal, the Orange Free State, and the South African Republic, 
and three times has the English Government trampled on 
our liberty. And our flag, baptised with the blood and tears 
of our fathers, has been pulled down. As by a thief in the 
night has our free Republic been stolen from us. We cannot 
suffer this and we may not. It is the will of God that the 
unity of our fathers and our love to our children should oblige 
us to deliver unto our children, unblemished, the heritage of 
our fathers. It is for this reason that we here unite, and 
give each other the hand as men and brethren, solemnly 
promising to be faithful to our country and people, and 
looking unto God, to work together unto death for the restora- 
tion of the liberty of our Republic. So truly help us God 
Almighty." 



THE END. 



bhadbury, AQ:fBw, & oo., printebs, wnrrEFRTABs. 
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logical Commentary on hU Julius Caesar. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
DASENT [SIR G, W.)— 

JEST AND EARNEST. A Collection of Reviews and 

Essays. 2 vols. Post 8vo, cloth, J^x is. 

TALES FROM THE FJELD. A Second Series of 

Popular Tales from the Norse of P. Ch. AsbjOmsen. Small Bvo, cloth, xos. 6d. 
DAUBOURG {E.)— 

INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. Doors, Vestibules, Stair- 

cases. Anterooms. Drawing, Dining, and Bed Rooms. Libraries, Bank and News- 

eiper Offices, Shop Fronts and Interiors. With detailed Plans. Sections, and 
levations. A purely practical work, intended for Architects, Joiners, Cabinet 
Makers, Marble Workers, Decorators ; as well as for the owners of houses who 
wish to have them ornamented by artisans of their own choice. Half-imperial, 
cloth, £^ i2S. 6d. ■ 

DAVIDSON (ELLIS A.)— 

PRETTY ARTS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 

LEISURE HOURS. A Book for Ladies. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

THE AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTER : a Guide in 

Building, Making, and Repairing. With numerous Illustrations, drawn on Wood 
by the Author. Royal 8vo, zos. 6d. 

DAVISON (THE MISSES)— 

TRIQUETI MARBLES in the ALBERT MEMORIAL 

CHAPEL, WINDSOR. A Series of Photographs. Dedicated by express per- 
mission to Her Majesty the Queen. The Work consists of 117 Photographs, with 
descriptive Letterpress, mounted on 49 sheets of cardboard, nalf-imperial. Price 
£xo zos. 

DE COIN (COLONEL ROBERT L.)— 

HISTORY AND CULTIVATION OF COTTON AND 

TOBACCO. Post 8vo, cloth. 9s. 
DE ICON IN CK (L. L.) and DIETZ (E.)— 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

as applied to the Manufacture of Iron from its Ores, and to Cast Iron, Wrought 
Iron, and Steel, as found in Commerce. Edited, with notes, by Robert Mallet. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DE LEUVILLE (LB MARQUIS)— 

ENTRE-NOUS. . With Portrait. Fourth Edition. Demy 

8vo, IDS. 6d. 

A Smaller Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

DE POMAR (THE DUKE)— 

FASHION AND PASSION ; or, Life in Mayfair. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HEIR TO THE CROWN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DE WORMS (BARON HENRY)— 

ENGLAND'S POLICY IN THE EAST. An Account of 

the Policy and Interest of England in the Eastern Question, as compared with 
those of the other European Powers. Sixth Edition. To this Edition has been 
added the Tripartite Treaty of 1856, and the Black Sea Treaty of 187 z. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. 
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DE WORMS [BARON HENRY) Continued^ 

THE AUSTRO - HUNGARIAN EMPIRE: A Poli- 
tical Sketch of Men and EYenta since 1868. Revised and Corrected, with an 
Additional Chapter on the Present Crisis in the East. With Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gs. 

DICKENS (CHARLES)— See pages 19-22. 

DYCE'S COLLECTION. A Catalogue of Printed Books and 

Manuscripts bequeathed by the Rev. Albxander Dycb to the South Kensington 
Museum, a vols. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, X4S. 

A Collection of Paintings, Miniatures, Drawings, Engravings, 

Rings, and Miscellaneous Objects, bequeathed by the Rsv. Alsxamdbr Dyck 
to the South Kensington Museum. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 7s. 

DICKENS \CHARLES)— Conducted by— 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND. First Series, ao vols. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. each. 

New Series. Vols, i to 12. Royal 8vo, cloth, 53. 6d. each. 

DIXON {W, HEPVVORTH)— 

BRITISH CYPRUS. Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 153. 
THE HOLY LAND. Fourth Edition. With 2 Steel and 

19 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, xos. 6d. 
DRA YSON {LIEUT.-COL, A. W,)— 

THE CAUSE OF THE SUPPOSED PROPER MOTION 

OF THE FIXED STARS, with other Geometrical Problems in Astronomy hitherto 
unsolved. Demy 8vo, cloth, los. 

THE CAUSE, DATE, AND DURATION OF THE 

LAST GLACIAL EPOCH OF GEOLOGY, with an Investigation of a New 
Movement of the Earth. Demy 8vo, cloth, los. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND 

SKETCHING. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
DYCE (WILLIAM), R.A.— 

DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN ; OR, ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. Fifty 
selected Plates. Folio, sewed, 5s. ; mounted, x8s. 
Text to Ditto. Sewed, 6d. 
BLLIOT (FRANCES)-^ 

OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. Third Edition. 

Demy Bvo, cloth, xos. 6d. 

THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN ITALY. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PICTURES OF OLD ROME. New Edition. Post 8vo, 

cloth, 6s. 
ELLIOT (ROBERT H)— 

EXPERIENCES OF A PLANTER IN THE JUNGLES 

OF MYSORE. With Illustrations and a Map. 9 vols. 8vo, cloth, £\ 4s. 

CONCERNING JOHN»S INDIAN AFFAIRS. 8vo, 

cloth, 9s. 
ENGEL (CARL)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS in the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, preceded by an Essay on the History of Musical lostrumtDts. Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, X2S. 
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ESCOTT (T, H. S.)— 

PILLARS OF THE EMPIRE: Short Biographica 

Sketches. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 
EWALD {ALEXANDER CHARLES), F.S.A.— 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES 

STUART, COUNT OF ALBANY, commonly called The Young Pretender. 
From the State Papers and other Sources. Author of "The Life and Times of 
Algernon Sydney," " The Crown and its Advisers," &c. a vols. Demy 8vo, £x 8s. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. A Political Biography, 

1676—1745. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
FALLOUX (COUNT DE), of the French Academy-- 

AUGUSTIN COCHIN. Translated from the French by 

Augustus Cravbk. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 
FANE [VIOLET)^ 

DENZIL PLACE : a Story in Verse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A Village Story), and other 

Poems. By the Author of " Denzil Place.'* Crown 8vo, 6®. 

ANTHONY BABINGTON : a Drama. By the Author of 

*' Denzil Place," " The Queen of the Fairies," &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FITZ'PATRICJC {IV. 7.)— 

LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 2 vols,, demy 8vo. 

\_Nearfy ready, 
FLEMING (GEORGE), F.R.C.S.— 

ANIMAL PLAGUES: THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, 

AND PREVENTION. Svo, doth, 15s. 

HORSES AND HORSE-SHOEING : their Origin, History, 

Uses, and Abuses. 210 Engravings. 8vo, cloth, jQx is. 

PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING : With 37 Illustrations. 

Second Edition, enlarged. Svo, sewed, ss. 

RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA: THEIR HISTORY, 

NATURE, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND PREVENTION. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Svo, cloth, Z5S. 

A MANUAL OF VETERINARY SANITARY SCIENCE 

AND POLICE. With 33 Illustrations, a vols. Demy Svo, 36s. 
FORSTER (JOHN)— 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the "C. D." Edition of his Works. With Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 7s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. With Portraits 

and other Illustrations. X5th Thousand. 3 vols. Svo, cloth, £2 35. 

A New Edition In 2 vols. Demy Svo, uniform with the 

Illustrated Edition of Dickens's Works. £xZs. 

SIR JOHN ELIOT : a Biography. With Portraits. New 

and cheaper Edition, a vols. Post Svo, cloth, 143. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH : a Biography. Cheap Edition in 

one volume. Small Svo, cloth, 6s. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR : a Biography, 1775-1864. 

With Portraits and Vignettes. A New and Revised Edition, in i vol. Demy Svo, Z4S. 
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FORTNUM (C. D. £.)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF THE BRONZES OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN in the SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM, with an Introductory Notice. Royal 8vo, half-monxxo, 
£i los. 

A DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF MAIOLICA, HISPANO-MORESCO, PERSIAN, DAMASCUS, AND 
RHODIAN WARES in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Royal 
8vo, hxdf-morocco, jC^. 
FRANCA TELL/ (C. £.)— 

ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English and Foreign. A 

Practical Treatise. With Coloured Illustrations. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
GILLMORE {PARKER)— 

PRAIRIE AND FOREST : a Description of the Game of 

North America, with personal Adventures in their pursuit. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Bvo, cloth, i2s. 

HALL {SIDNEY)— 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUN- 

TIES. Fifty Maps, coloured. New Edition, including the Railways, corrected 
up to the present date. Demy Svo. in roan tuck, los. 6d. 

HARDY (CAPT. C,)— 

FOREST LIFE IN ACADIE; and Sketches of Sport and 

Natural History in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. Wth Illus- 
trations. Svo, cloth, 1 8s. 

H/LL [M/SS G.)— 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

POULTRY FARM. Small crown Bvo, 4s. 
HITCHMAN (FRANCIS)— , 

THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE EARL OF BEACONS- 

FIELD. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 
HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. Selected from 

Drawings in Her Majesty's Collection at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype, in 
portfolio. 36s. 
HOVELACQUE [ABEL)— 

. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE: LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY, AND ETYMOLOGY. With Maps. Lar^e crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Being the first volume of "The Library of Contemporary Saence." 
{For list of other Works of the same Series, see page 24.) 
HUMPHRIS (//. D.)— 

PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated in a 

Series of Examples. Oblong folio, half-bound, and Text Svo, cloth, j^i is. 
JACQUEMART {ALBERT)— 

THE HISTORY OF FURNITURE. Researches and 

Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be interesting 
to Collectors. Translated from the French and Edited by Mrs. Bury 
Pallisbr. With 200 Illustrations. Imperial Svo. 31s. 6d. 
JAGOR {F,)— 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, THE. With numerous lUus- 

trations and a Map. Demy Svo, z6s. 
JARRY {GENERAL)— 

NAPIER (MAJ.-GEN. W. C. E.)— OUTPOST DUTY. 

Translated, with TREATISES ON MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND 
ON ROAD-MAKING. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5$. 
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KRBBFL [T E \ 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. A Short Survey 

of his Position. Crown 8vo, 68. 
KELLEY, Af.D. (E. G.)— 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENCE.— The Reality and 

Romance of Histories. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
KEMPIS (THOMAS A)— 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books. 

Beautifully Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, x6s. 
KLACZKO {M. JULIAS)— 

TWO CHANCELLORS : PRINCE GORTCHAKOF and 

PRINCE BISMARCK. Translated by Mrs. Tait. New and cheaper edition, 6s. 
LEFEVRE {ANDRE)— 

PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 

an Introduction, by A. W. Kbanb, B.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LEGGE (ALFRED OWEN)— 

PIUS IX. The Story of his Life to the Restoration in 

1850, with Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. Author of "The Growta 
of the Temporal Power in Italy." 2 vob. Demy 8vo, £x ia«. 

LENNOX (LORD WILLIAM)— 

FASHION THEN AND NOW. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 28s. 

LETOURNEAU (DR. CHARLES)— 

BI9LOGY. Translated by William MacCall. With Illustra- 

tions. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
LUCAS (CAPTAIN)— 

CAMP LIFE AND SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Episodes in KafBr Warfare. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
LYNCH (REV. T. T.)— 

MEMORIALS OF THEOPHILUS TRINAL, 

STUDENT. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
LYTTON (ROBERT, LORD)— 

POETICAL WORKS— COLLECTED EDITION. Com- 

plete in 5 vols. 

FABLES IN SONG, a vols. Fcap. 8vo, xas. 

LUCILE. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

THE WANDERER. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS, HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC. Fcap. 6s. 

MALLET (DR. J. W.)— 

COTTON : THE CHEMICAL, &c., CONDITIONS OF 

ITS SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MALLET (ROBERT)— 

GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OF 1857. 

First Principles of Observational .Seismology, as developed in the Report to the 
Royal Society of London, of the Expedition made into the Interior of the Kingdom 
of Naples, to investigate the circumstances of the great Earthquake of December, 
1657. Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, Cz 3s. 

MASKELL ( WILLIAM)— 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE IVORIES, ANCIENT AND 

MEDIiEVAL, in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, with a Preface. 
With numerous Photographs and Woodcuts, Royal 8vo, half-morocco, j^i xs. 
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• MAXSE {FITZ»)— 

PRINCE BISMARCK'S LETTERS. Translated from 

the German. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
MAZADE {CHARLES DE)— 

THE LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. Translated from 

the French. Demy 8vo, i6s. 
McCOAN (J. CARLILE)— 

OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. Turkey in Asia : Its 

Geography, RaceSj Resources, and Government. With a Map showing 
the Existing and Projected Public Works, a voU. large crown 8vo, 94s. 
MELVILLE {G. J. WHYTE-)— 

BLACK BUT COMELY; or, The Adventures of Jane Lee. 

New and cheap Edition, in One Volume. [In March. 

RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. With Illustrations by 

Edgas Gibbrnb. Large crown 8vo. Sixth Edition, zas. 

ROSINE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Uniform with 

" Katerfelto," 16s. 

ROY'S WIFE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SISTER LOUISE ; or, The Story of a Woman's Repentance. 

With Illustrations by Miriam Krrns. Demy 8vo, i6a. 

KATERFELTO : A Story of Exmoor. With 12 Illustrations 

by Colonel H. Hope Crkalocke. Fourth Edition. Large crown, 8s. 
{For Cheap Ed Hums of other Works y seepage 25.) 
MEREDITH (GEORGE)— 

MODERN LOVE, AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 

ROADSIDE, with Poems and Ballads. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
MILLER {JOAQUIA)— 

THE SHIP IN THE DESERT. By the Author of 

" Songs of the Sierras," &c, Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
MOLES WORTH {W. NASSAU)— 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY. 

A Cheap Edition, carefully revised, and carried up to March, 1874. 3 voU. 
crown 8vo, x8s. 
A School Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MONTAGU {THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROBERT, M.P.)— 

FOREIGN POLICY : ENGLAND AND THE EASTERN 

QUESTION. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14$. 
MORLEY {HENRY)— 

ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol. I. Part I. THE CELTS 

AND ANGLO-SAXONS. With an Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods of 
English Literature. Part II. FROM THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 
(Making 2 vols.) 8vo, cloth, £\ as. 

*^'* Each Part is indexed separately. The Two Parts complete the account of 

English Literature during the Period of the Formation of the Language, or of 

The Writers before Chaucer. 

Vol. IL Part I. FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. 

8vo, cloth, X9S. 

TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 

80 Charts. Second Edition, with Index. Royal 4to, cloth, Z2S. 
In Three Parts. Parts I. and II., containing Three Charts, each is, 6d. 
Part III., containing 14 Charts, 7s. Part III. also kept in Sections, i, 2, and 5, 
IS. 6d. each ; 3 and 4 together, 3s. *** The Charts sold separately. 
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MORLEY {JOHN)— 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPiEDISTS. 2 Vols. 

demy 8vo, 26s. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. France 

in the Eighteenth Century— RobesDicrre—Turgot— Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill 
on Religion — On Popular Culture — Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. DemySvo, 14s. 

NK^SV UNIFORM EDITION. 
VOLTAIRE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROUSSEAU. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. Large crown 

8vo, 6s. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series, umhe Press. 
ON COMPROMISE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. Third 

Edition. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
MORRIS (M. O'CONNOR)— 

HIBERNICA VENATICA. With Portraits of the Mar- 

chioness of Watcrford, the Marchionen of Ormonde. Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Hon. Mrs. Malone, Miss Persse (of Moyode Castle), Mrs. Stewart Duckett, and 
Mi.'W? Myra Watson. Large crown 8vo, 18s. 

TRIVIATA ; or, Cross Road Chronicles of Passages in 

Irish Hunting History during the season of 1875*76. With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, i6s. 

MURPHY {J. J/.)— 

RAMBLES IN NORTH-WEST AMERICA. With 

Frontispiece and Map. [/» the Press. 

NEWTON {E. TULLEY, F.G.S.)—Assisfattt-NaiuraiistH.M.Ge0logica/ 
Survey — 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF 

A CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with Comparative De-' 
scriptions arranged in a Tabular Form. Demy 8vo» cloth, 3s. 

aCONNELL {MRS. MORGAN JOHN)-^ 

CHARLES BIANCONI. A Biography. 1786-1875. 

By his Daughter. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
OLIVER (PROFESSOR). F.R.S., 6'c.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FOR THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. Oblong 
8vo, with Z09 Plates. Price, plain, 166. ; coloured, £t 6s. 

OZANE [I. W.)— 

THREE YEARS IN ROUMANIA, Large crown 8vo, 

78. 6d. 
PARR (HARRIETT)— Author 0/ "Essays in the Silvtr Age;' &»c.— 

DE GUERIN (MAURICE AND EUGENIE). A Mono- 

graph. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
PIERCE (GILBERT A.)— 

THE DICKENS DICTIONARY : a Key to the Characters 

and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. With Additions by 
William A. Wubblkr. Large crown 8vo, xos.6d. 
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PIM {B.) and SEEMAN (A)— 

DOTTINGS ON THE ROADSIDE IN PANAMA, 

NICARAGVA, AND MOSQUITO. With Plates and Maps. 8vo, cloth, z8s. 
POLLEN {J. //.)— 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an 
Introduction, and Illustrated with numerous Coloured Photographs and Woodcuts. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, £i is. 

POLLOCK {LIEUT.-COLONELY- 

SPORT IN BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, AND THE 

CASSYAH AND JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Hilly Dis- 
tricts of the Northern Division, Bombay Presidency. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations and 3 Maps. {_Nearly ready. 

POYNTER (E. 7.), I^.A.— 

LECTURES ON ART. Large crown 8vo. [/-rt/Pfrw 

PRINSEP {VAL)— 

IMPERIAL INDIA. Containing numerous Illustrations 

and Maps made daring a Tour to the Courts of the Principal Rj^ahs and Princes 
of India. Demy 8vo, ais. 

PUCKETT {/?. CAMPBELL)— Head-Master of the Bath School of Art— 

SCIOGRAPHY ; or, Radial Projection of Shadows. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
RANKEN (W. H. L.)— 

THE DOMINION OF AUSTRALIA. An Account of 

its Foundations. Post 8vo, cloth, las. 
REDGRAVE (RICHARD)— 

MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. 24rao, 

cloth, 9d. 
REDGRAVE (SAMUEL)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE His- 
torical COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an Introductory Notice by Samuel 
Rbdgravb. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations. Fubli&hed 
for the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Royal 8vo, £x xs. 

RIDGE (DR. BENJAMIN)— 

OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. 

Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, doth, zs. 6d. 
ROBINSON (C. E.)— 

THE CRUISE OF THE WIDGEON: 700 Miles in 

a Ten-Ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals and the 
Zuvder Zee, German Ocean, and the River Elbe. With 4 Illustrations, drawn on 
Wood, by the Author. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

ROBINSON (J. C.)— 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. A descriptive Catalogue of 
that Section of the South Kensington Museum comprising an Account of the 
AcquLHitions from the Gigu and Campana Collections. With 30 Engravings. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ROBSON (GEORGE)— 

• ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Illus- 

trated by a Design for an Entrance, Lodge, and Gate. 15 Plates. Oblong folio, 
sewed, 8s. 
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ROBSON [REV, J. H., MA., LLM.)—late Foundation Scholar of DowtHng 
College, Cambridge — 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 
ROCK (THE VERY REV. CANON, D.D.)— 

ON TEXTILE FABRICS. A Descriptive and Illustrated 

Catalogue of the Collection of Church Vestments, Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework, 
and Tapestries in the South Kensington Museum. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 
£\ lis. 6d. 
SALUSBURY (PHILIP H. B.)— Lieut. 1st Royal Chfshire Light Infantry— 

TWO MONTHS WITH TCHERNAJEFF IN SERVIA. 

Large crown 8vo, 9s. 
SCHMID (HERMAN) and STIELER (KARL)— 

BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS (THE) AND THE SALZ- 

KAMMERGUT. Profusely illustrated by G. Closs, W. Diez, A, von Ramberg, 
K. Raup, T. G. Steffan, F. Volty, J. Watter, and others. With an Account 
of the Habits and Manners of the Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry tf theuc 
Districts. Super-royal 4to, cloth, £1 55. 

SCOTT (SIR SIBBALD D.)— 

TO JAMAICA AND BACK. Witfi Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo, los. 6d. 
SHIRREFF (EMILY)— 

A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH 

FROBEL, together with a Notice of Madame von Marbnholtz Bulow's 
Personal RecoUections of F. Fr'obrl. Crown 8vo, sewn, is. 

SHUTE (ANNA CLARA)— 

POSTHUMOUS POEMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

SKERTCHLY (J. A.)— 

DAHOMEY AS IT IS: being a Narrative of Eight 

Mouths' Residence in that Country, with a Full Account of liie Notorious Annual 
Customs, and the Social and Religious Institutions of the Ffons. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, ItX IS. 

SMITH (GOLD WIN )— 

THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. Crown 

8vo, 58. 
SMITH A RD (MARIAA)—First-Class Diplomee from National Training 
School, South Kensington — 

COOKERY FOR THE ARTIZAN AND OTHERS: 

being a Selection of over Two Hundred Useful Receipts. Sewed, xs. 
SPALDING (CAPTAIN)— 

KHIVA AND TURKESTAN, translated from the Russian, 

with Map. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 
ST. CLAIR (S.G.B.,Captainlatei\st Fusiliers)and CHARLES A.BROPHY— 

TWELVE YEARS* RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA. 

Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
STORY (W. W.)— 

ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 

Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 

THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FRAME, 

ACCORDING TO A NEW CANON. With PUtes. Royal 8vo, cloth, io«. 

CASTLE ST. ANGELO. Uniform with " Roba di Roma." 

With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, zos. 6d. 
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THE WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
DR. THORNE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 



14 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

STUBBTER (B. IV.h- 

PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS. An exhaustive and 

practical Work for th« Merchant, ConnoisHeur, or the Prfyatc Buyer, Treats 
upon all descriptions of Precious Stones, giving their Historyj Habitat* Value, and 
Uses for Ornament, together with much Information regarding their Matrices or 
Rough State. With Coloured Illustrations. Photographs, &c. Demy 8vo, x8s. 

GOLD; OR, LEGAL REGULATIONS FOR THIS 

METAL IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 3s. 6d. 

TOPINARD {DR. PAUL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Paul 

Broca, Secretary of the Soci^ttf d'Anthropologie, and Translated by Robert 
J. H. Bartlett, M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Large oroirn 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TROLLOPE [ANTHONY)'-' 

THE CHRONICLES OJ BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 

Edition In the Press, consisting of 7 vols., large crown 8vo, handsomely printed. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT 

ALLINGTON. 
LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 3 vols. 
Large crown 8vo, each vol. containing Frontifcpieca. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. A Cheap Edition 

in Four Parts, with Maps. Small 8vo, cloth, 3s. each. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
VICTORIA AND TASMANIA. 
NEW SOUTH WALES AND QUEENSLAND. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

HUNTING SKETCHES. Cloth, 38. 6d. 
TRAVELLING SKETCHES. Cloth, 3B. 6d. 

CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLANP. 

as. 6d. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, with Maps. 

Fourth Edition. J^\ zos. 

{^For Cheap Editiom of other IVorks^ seepage 25.) 

TROLLOPE (T. A.)— 

HISTORY OF THE PAPAL CONCLAVES. Demy 

8vo, 16s. 
VERON (EUGENE)— 

^ESTHETICS. Translated by W, H. Armstrong. Large 

crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
VON GUNTHER (LA COMTESSE) - 

TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE TYROL. Collected 

and Arranged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
WAHL (O. H.)— 

THE LAND OF THE CZAR. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

WALMSLEY (HUGH MULLENEUX)— 

THE LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA WALMSLEY. With 

Portrait, demy 8vo, 148. 
WESTWOOD (7. O.), M,A., P.L.S., &'c. dr»i:.- 

A DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF THE FICTILE IVORIES IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. With an Account of the Continental Collections of Classical and 
Mediaeval Ivories. Royal 8vo, half*morocoo, £t 4s. 
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WHEELED (G. P,)— 

VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. A Chronicle of 

H.R.H.'8 Journcyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. Large crown 8vo, las 
WHITE (WALTER)— 

HOLIDAYS IN TYROL: Kufstcin, Klobenstcin, and 

Paneveggio. Large crown 8vo, 14s. 

EASTERN ENGLAND. From the Thames to the 

Humber. a vols. Post 8vo, cloth, x8s. 

MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Fourth Edition. With a 

Map. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND'S END, AND 

A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. With 4 Maps. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 45. 
WORNUM {R. iV.)— 

HOLBEIN (HANS)— LIFE. With Portrait and Ilhistra- 

tions. Imperial 8vo, cloth, £1 xis. 6d. 

THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING. A Biographical and 

Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all Times and many Pbces. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, doth, £t. 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 

ISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental 
Art. With many Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

WYON (F, W.)— 

HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE 

REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 9 vols. Demy 8vo, £1 "». 
YOUNGE (C A)-- 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HEROES. New Edition, xamo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 



AUSTRALIAN MEAT : RECIPES FOR COOKING AUS- 

TRALIAN MEAT, with Directions for Preparing Sauces suitable for the same. 
By a Cook. i2mo, sewed, gd. 

CEYLON : being a General Description of the Island, Historical, 

Physical, Statistical. Containing the most Recent Information. With Map. By 
an Officer, late of the Ceylon Riles, a vols. Demy 8vo, £\ 8s. 

COLONIAL EXPERIENCES ; or, Incidents and Reminiscences 

of Thirty-four Years in New Zealand. By an Old Colonist. With a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING-BOOK. Directions for Intro- 

ducing the First Steps of Elementary Drawing in Schools and among Workmen. 
Small 4to, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1865, to Dec. 

x866. 6 vols. Cloth, 135. each. 

New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes, Cloth, 

Z3S. each. 

•From January, 1873, to December, i878> in Half-yearly 

Volumes. Cloth, z6s. each. 

GERMAN NATIONAL COOKERY FOR ENGLISH 

KITCHENS. With Practical Descriptions of the Art of Cookery as performed in 
Germany, including small Pastry and Confectionery, Preserving. Pickling, and 
making of Vinegars, Liqueurs, and Beverages, warm and cold, also the Manufacture 
of the various German Sausages. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
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HOME LIFE. A Handbook and Elementary Instruction, 

containing Practical Suggestions addressed to Managers and Teachers of 
Schools, intended to show how the underlying principles of Home Duties or 
Domeslic Economy may be the basis of National Primary Instruction. Crown 
8vo, 3S. 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COOKERY. 

Containing Lessons on Cookery ; forming the Couise of Instruction in the School. 
With List of Utensils Necessary, and Lemons on Cleaning Utensils. Compiled by 
" R. O. C." Large crown 8vo. Third Edition, 8s. 

OUR CREED : Being an Appeal to the Church of England 

regarding some Doubts about the Truth of Ecclesiastical Christianity. By a 
Barristkr. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

OUR OWN MISANTHROPE. Reprinted from " Vanity Fair." 

By IsHMAEL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

PAST DAYS IN INDIA ; or, Sporting Reminiscences of the 

Valley of the Saone and the Basin of Singrowlce. By a late Customs Officer, 
N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

PRO NIHILO: THE PRELUDE TO THE ARNIM 

TRIAL. An English Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SHOOTING ADVENTURES, CANINE LORE, AND SEA- 

FISHING TRIPS. By "Wildfowler," "Snapshot." a vols. Large crown 
8vo, azs. 

SHOOTING, YACHTING, AND SEA-FISHING TRIPS, 

at Home and on the Continent. Second Series. By " Wildfowlbr,'* "Snap- 
shot." 2 vols., crown 8vo, £,\ xs. 

SHOOTING AND FISHING TRIPS IN ENGLAND, 

FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND BAVARIA. By " Wild- 
POWLER," " Snapshot." New Edition, with lUustrati^s. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 

SPORT IN MANY LANDS. By "The Old Shekarry." With 

164 Illustrations. 9 vols. Demy 8vo, /i los. 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART, Com- 

piled for the use of the National Art Library, and the Schools of Art in the United 
Kingdom. In a vols. Crown 410, half-morocco, Ci as. 

WOLF HUNTING AND WILD SPORT IN BRITTANY. 

By the Author of "Dartmoor Days," &c. With Illustrations by Colon kl 
Crbalockb, C.B. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 



SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Published far the Committee of Council on Education, 
SPANISH ART. By Senor Riano. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. 
GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. Illustrated. Large crown 

8vo, 2S. 6d. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS' WORK. By John Hunger- 

FORD Pollen. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. 

TAPESTRY. By Alfred Champeaux. With Woodcuts. 2s, 6d. 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With numerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Church, M. A., 

Oxon., Professor of Chemistry in the Agricuhund College, Cirencester. Large 
crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE & ART HANDBOOKS— Cw/wwi/. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial Uses, 

and Value. By T. L. Simmonds, Editor of the yountal of Applied Science. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FOOD : A Short Account of the Sources, Constituents, and 

Uses of Food ; intended chiefly as a Guide to the Food Collection in the Bcthnal 
Green Museum. By A. H. Church, M.A., Oxon., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Agricultural College, Cirencester. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

SCIENCE CONFERENCES. Delivered at the South Ken- 

sinston Museum. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 6s. each. 
Vol. I. — Physics and Mechanics. 

Vol. II.— Chemistry, Biology, Physical Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L.S., 

Aptbra. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 

of Scientific Apparatus. Large crown Svo, 3s. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS : Historical Sketches. With 242 

Illustrations. Demy Svo, 7s, 6d. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 

With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. By William 

Maskell. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

ANCIENT & MODERN FURNITURE & WOODWORK. 

By John Hingerford Pollen. With numerous Woodcuts. Laige crown Svo, 
2s.6d. 

MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With 

numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Carl Engel. W^ith numerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses of Richaku RbdgravEj R.A., Surveyor of Her Majesty's Pictures, 
late Inspector-General for Art, Science and Art Department. By Gilbert R. 
Redgrave. With Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, R.E. With 

Additional Illustrations. [In the Press. 

FREE EVENING LECTURES. Delivered in connection with 

the Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1S76. Large crown Svo, 8s. 



CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS. 

LIBRARY KDITION COMPLETE. 

Handsomely printed in 34 vols. Demy Svo, cloth, £15. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. The Life and Opinions of Herr 

Teufelsdrockh. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols., each 9s. 
LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 

OF HIS WORKS. With Supplement of 1873. Portrait and Plates, 9s. The Supple- 
ment separately ^ 2s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait. 

6 vols., each 9s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS— C<»i»#iiiW«^. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 

IN HISTORY. 7s. 6d. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 9s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 

Portraits. 5 vols., each 9s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9s. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols., 

each 9s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9s. 
GENERAL INDEX TO THE LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, 

cloth, 6s. 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY : also AN ESSAY ON THE 

PORTRAITS OF JOHN KNOX.. Crown 8vo, with Portrait I lUist rations, 7s. 6d. 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

In 2j vols., CroivH Svo, cloth, £j $s. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
A History. 3 vols., 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS AND SPEFXHES, with Eluci- 
dations, &c. 3 vols., 1 8s. 

LIVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERLING, i vol., 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols., £1 4s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND 
LECTURES ON HEROES, i vol., 6s. 

Latter-day pamphlets. 

I vol., 6s. 



CHARTISM AND PAST AND 

PRESENT. I vol., 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN OF MUSiEUS, TIECK, 
AND RICHTER. i vol., 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER, by Gothc. 
A Translation, a vols., iss. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 

SECOND, cilled Frederick the Great. 
Vols. I. and U., containing Part L — 
*' Friedrich till his Accession." 14s. 
Vols. in. and IV., containing Part II.— 
••The First Two Silesian Wars," 14s. 
Vols, v., VI., VII., completing the. 
Work, £x IS. 



PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

In 3f vols., small Croivn Svo. Price 2s. each vol., bound in cloth; 
J7 vols, in iS, cloth gilt, /or £3 14s. 



or in sets of 



SARTOR RESARTUS. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

OLIVER CROMWELUS LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES. 5 vols. 

ON HEROES AND HERO 

WORSHIP. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 



LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

vols. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 
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3 vols. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM MU- 
SiEUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 
2 vols. 

THE EARLY KINGS OF NOR- 
WAY ; also an Essay on the Portraits 
of John Knox, with Illustrations. Small 
crown Svo. Bound up with the 
Index and uniform with the "People's 
Edition." 
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DICKENS^S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

In Demy 8vo. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With Illustrations 

by S. L. Fildes, and a Portrait engraved by Baker. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus 

Stone. 'Cloth, ^\ is. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations 

by Seymour and Phiz. Cloth, ^x is. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, l^x IS. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." With Forty Illustrations by George 

Cruikshank. Cloth, £,i is. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £,x IS. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £,\ IS. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, ;£l IS. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 
£,x IS. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

/l IS. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illus- 
trations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. A New Edition. Uniform with 
the other volumes, £\ is. 

BARNABY RUDGE : a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With 

Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Uniforpi with the 
other volumes, ;Cx is. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing— The Christmas Carol; 

The Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes ; The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Houfie. 
With all the original Illustrations. Cloth, X2S. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one 

volume. Cloth, £,x is. 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four Illustrations 

by George Cruikshank. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen lUus- 

tratioQS by Phif . Cloth, 9s. 
•«• The remainder ofDickmis Works were not originally printed in Demy ^0* 
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BOOKS PU BUSHED BY 



DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS-C<w/f««^i/. 



In Post Svo. 



LIBRARY EDITION. 

With the Original Illustrations, 30 vols., cloth, £12, 



istrns., 2 vois. .. 
„ 2 vols. . . 


,, a vols. . . 


„ "" a vols. . . 


„ 2 vols. . . 


„ a vols. . . 


„ a vols. . . 


„ a vols. . . 


„ a vols. . . 


„ a vols. . . 


„ z vol. 


„ I vol. 


„ I vol. .. 


„ I vol. 


„ X vol 


xvol. .. 


„ 1 vol. 


„ X vol. 


„ I vol. 


I vol. .. 


A New Ediiion 


^orks. In one vol. 



16 o 

16 o 

x6 o 

x6 o 

z6 o 

x6 o 

x6 o 

x6 o 

z6 o 

x6 o 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 



8 o 

8 o 

8 o 

. With 

xos. 6d. 



PICKWICK PAPERS 43 Illustrtis., a voU. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 39 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 40 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES 36 

BARN ABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES 36 

BLEAK HOUSE 40 

LITTLE DORRIT 40 

DOMBEY AND SON 38 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 38 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 40 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ •• 39 

OLIVER TWIST 34 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 17 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 16 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 

PICl'URES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES 8 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 8 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 8 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES xa 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from "Household Words." &c.. 14 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forstek. 

Illustrations. Uniform with the Library Edition, post 8vo, of his Works, 

THE " CHARLES DICKENS » EDITION. 

In Crown 8vo. In 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £j gs. 6d. 

PICKWICK PAPERS 8 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 8 

DOMBEY AND SON 8 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 8 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 8 

BLEAK HOUSE 8 

LITTLE DORRIT 8 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 8 

BARNABY RUDGE 8 

OLD CURIOSITY .SHOP 8 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 4 

EDWIN DROOD .ind OTHER STORIES .. ..8 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from "Household Words" .. 8 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 8 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 8 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES .. 8 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 8 

OLIVER TWIST 8 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY .. 8 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 4 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with this Edition, witli Numerous 
IlIu<itrations. a vols. y^. 6d. each. 





s.d. 


lUostrations .. 


.- 3 6 




. 3 6 




. 3 6 




. 3 6 




. 3 6 


• 1. 


. 3 6 




. 3 6 




. 3 6 




. 3 6 




. 3 6 




. 3 6 




. 3 6 




. 3 6 




• 3 




• 3 




• 3 




. 3 




■ 3 




■ 3 




. 3 




. 3 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORK&-C<m/>V»M</. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Compute in JO Volumes, Demy 8vo, los. each; or sei^ £is. 

This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been 
employed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and 
the page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, 
which, various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands 
of an ever widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented 
in a really handsome library form. 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens's wish 
to preserve. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vob. With 4a Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 9 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES, a vols. With Illustrations by 
Cattermole, &c. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With Illustrations by Cattennole, &c. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, i vol. With 8 Illustrations. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. a voU. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 lUustrations by Sir Edwin Landscer. R.A Maclise 
R.A., &c &c. •» » 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From " Household Words " and "All the Ycsir Round.") With 
14 Illustrations. 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES. With xa Illnstxations by S. L. Fildci. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS— Ciw»/»«i«rrf— 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

In Crown 4I0 vols. Now Publishing, Sixpenny Monthly Parts. 

20 Volumes coinpleted. • 

OLIVER TWIST, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, is. 9d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, with 60 Illustrations and a Portrait, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

BLEAK HOUSE, with 6x Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

LITTLE DORR IT, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

BARNABY RUDGE, with 46 Illustraiions, cloth, 4s. ; p.iper, 3s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 25 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6J. ; paper, is. 9d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

(IREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d ; paper, is. 9d. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 39 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

SKETCHES BY '* 60Z," with 36 Illustrations, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper, is. 9d. 

HARD TIMES, with 20 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. ; paper, is. f)A. 

DOM BEY AND SON, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, fis. 6d.; paper, u. 9d.. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; sewed, is. 9d. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, is. 9d. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, with 18 New IlluslhiiioM, doth, 
2S. 6d. ; paper, xs. 9d. 

EDWIN DROOD; REPRINTED PIECES; and ether STORIES, with 30 Illustrations, 
cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 

Besides the above will be included — 

THE CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By John Forstbr. 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall trust that by this Edition they will be enabled 
to place the works of the most popular British Author of the present day in 
the hands of all English readers. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. In Boards. Illustrated, as. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. In Boards. Illustrated, ss. 
OLIVER TWIST. In Boards. Illustrated. 29. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. In Boards. Illustrated, as. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. In Boards. Illustrated, m. 

MR. DICKENS'S READINGS. 

Fcap. 8vo, sewed. 



CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE, is. 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, xs. 
CHIMES : A GOBLIN STORY, is. 



STORY OF LIITLE DOMBKY. i«. 
POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE 

HOLLY-TREE INN, and MRS. 

GAMP. IS. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the Original Coloured Plates : 

being a reprint of the Original Edition. SmiUl Svo, rtd cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
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THE LIBRARY 



CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

Some degree of truth has been admitted in the charge not unfrequently 
brought against the English, that they are assiduous rather than solid readers. 
They give themselves too much to the lighter forms of literature. Technical 
Science is almost exclusively restricted to its professed votaries, and, but for 
some of the Quarterlies and Monthlies, very little solid matter would come 
within the reach of the general public. 

But the circulation enjoyed by many of these very periodicals, and the 
increase of the scientific journals, may be taken for sufficient proof that a taste 
for more serious subjects of study is now growing. Indeed there is good reason 
to believe that if strictly scientific subjects are not more universally cultivated, 
it is mainly because they are not rendered more accessible to the people. Such 
themes are treated either too elaborately, or in too forbidding a style, or else 
brought out in too costly a form to be easily available to all classes. 

With the view of remedying this manifold and increasing inconvenience, 
we are glad to be able to take advantage of a comprehensive project recently 
set on foot in France, emphatically the land of Popular Science. The well- 
known publishers MM. Reinwald and Co., have made satisfactory arrange- 
ments with some of the leading savants of that country to supply an exhaustive 
series of works on each and all of the sciences of the day, treated in a style at 
once lucid, popular, and strictly methodic. 

The names of MM. P. Broca, Secretary of the Societe d* Anthropologic ; 
Ch. Martins, Montpellier University j C. Vogt, University of Geneva ; G. de 
Mortillet, Museum of Saint Germain; A. Guillemin, author of "Ciel"and 
**Phenomfcnes de la Physique;" A. Hovelacque, editor of the "Revue de 
Linguistique ; " Dr. Dally, Dr. Letourneau, and many others, whose co- 
operation has already been secured, are a guarantee that their respective 
subjects will receive thorough treatment, and will in all cases be written up to 
the very latest discoveries, and kept in every respect fully abreast of the times. 

We have, on our part, been fortunate in making such further arrangements 
with some of the best writers and recognised authorities here, as will enable us 
to present the series in a thoroughly English dress to the reading public of this 
country. In so doing we feel convinced that we are taking the best means of 
supplying a want that has long been deeply felt. 

[OVER. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



LIBRARY OF CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE— Cm/«««^^— 

The volumes in actual course of execution, or contemplated, will embrace 
such subjects as : 

SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. {^PitbUthed. I 
BIOLOGY. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 

/ESTHETICS. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY. 

PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY. 

ETHNOGRAPHY. 

GEOLOGY. 

HYGIENE. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



PHYSICAL AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
CHEMISTRY. 
EDUCATION. 
GENERAL ANATOMY. 
ZOOLOGY. 
BOTANY. 
METEOROLOGY. 
HISTORY. 
FINANCE. 
MECHANICS. 
STATISTICS, &c. &c. 



COMMERCIAL 



All the vohimes, while complete and so far independent in themselves, will 
be of uniform appearance, slightly varying, according to the nature of the 
subject, in bulk and in price. 

When finished they will form a Complete Collection of Standard Works of 
Reference on all the physical and mental sciences, thus fully justifying the 
general title chosen for the scries — "Library of Contemporary Science." 



LEVER'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

THE ORIGINAL KDITION with THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In 1*1 vols. Demy Svo, Cloth^ 6x. fach, 

CHEAP EDITION. 

Fancy boards^ 2J. 6</. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY. 
TOM BURKE. 

THE KNKIHT OF GWYNNE. 
MARTINS OF CROMARTIN. 



THE DALTONS. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 
D.WENPORT DUNN, 
DODD FAMILY. 



THE O'DONOGHUE. 
FORTUNES OF (JLENCORE. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 
ONE OF THEM. 
A DAY'S RIDE. 
JACK HINTON. 
HARRINGTON. 
TONY RUTI.ER. 
MAURICE TIKRNAY. 
SIR BROOKE FOSBROOKE. 
BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S 
FOLLY. 



Fancy boards^ 2.f. 

LORD KILGOBBIN. 

LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 

RENT IN THE CLOUD and ST. 

PATRICK'S EVE. 
CON CREGAN. 
ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
CORNELIUS O'DOWD. 
SIR JASPER CAREW. 
NUTS AND NUT-CRACKERS 
Also in sets, 27 vols., cloth, for £^ 4J. 
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TROLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) WORKS. 



CHEAP EDITION. 

Boards, 2s, 64,, cloth, y, 6d, 

2s. 6i/» vols. 



THE PRIME MINISTER. 
PHINEAS FINN. 
ORLEY FARM. 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 



PHINEAS REDUX. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 

EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 



2s. vols. 



VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. 
RALPH THE HEIR. 
THE BERTRAMS. 
KELLYS AND O'KELLYS. 
McDERMOT OF BALLYCLORAN. 
CASTLE RICHMOND. 
BELTON ESTATE. 
MISS MACKENSIE. 



LADY ANNA. 

HARRY HOTSPUR. 

RACHEL RAY. 

TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES 

MARY GRESLEY. 

LOTTA SCHMIDT. 

LA VENDUE. 

DOCTOR THORNE 



WHYTE-MELVILLE'S WORKS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 
Crmon %vo, fancy boards, 2s. ectch, or 2s, 6d, in doth, 
UNCLE JOHN. A Novel. 
THE WHITE ROSE. 
CERISE. A Tale of the Last Century. 
BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 
"BONES AND I;" or, The Skeleton at Home. 
" M., OR N." Similia Similibus Curantur. 
CONTRABAND; or, A Losing Hazard. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to 

the Shires. 

SARCHEDON. A Legend of the Great Queen. 

SONGS AND VERSES. 

SATANELLA. A Story of Punchestown. 

THE TRUE CROSS. A Legend of the Church. 

KATERFELTO. A Story of Exmoor. 

SISTER LOUISE ; or, A Story of a Woman's Repentance. 

ROSINE. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S 

List of Books, Drawing Examples, Diagrams, Models, 
Instruments, &o. 

INCLUDING 

THOSE ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KfiNSINGTON, FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS AND ART AND SCIENCE CLASSES. 

DARTLEY (G. C. T.)— 

CATALOGUE OF MODERN WORKS ON SCIENCE 

AND TECHNOLOGY. Post 8vo, sewed, is. 
BENSON {W.)— 

PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 

Small 4to, cloth, 15s. 

MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. Coloured 

Frontispiece and Illustrations, xzmo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BRADLE Y { THOMAS)— of tkt Royal Military Academy, Woolwich-^ 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Two 

Parts, with 60 Plates. Oblong folio, half-bound, each part x6s. 
Selections (from the above) of 30 Plates, for the use of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Oblong folio, half-bound, i6s. 

BURCHETT-^ 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 

cloth, 7s. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Post 8vo, cloth, 55. 
DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 24nio, 

sewed, sd. 
CARROLL {JOHN)— 

FREEHAND DRAWING LESSONS FOR THE BLACK 

BOARD. 6«. 
CUBLEY {W. H)— 

A SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY DRAWING. With 

Illustrations and Examples. Imperial 4to, sewed, 6s. 
DAVISON [ELLIS A.)— 

DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Post 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 

MODEL DRAWING. 12010, cloth, 3s. 

THE AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTER : A Guide in 

Buildinz, Making, and Repairing. With numerous Illustration*, drtwn on WtMMl 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

DELAMOTTB {P. H.)-- 

PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 

lamo, 3s. 6d. 
DICKSBE \J. /?.)— 

SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE. 8vo, cloth, 55. 
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DYCE— 

DRAWING-BpOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN; ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 50 Plates. 
Small folio, sewed, 5s. ; mounted, x8s. 

INTRODUCTION TO DITTO. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. . 

FOSTER {VERE)— 

DRAWING-BOOKS : 



(a) Forty Numbers, at id. each. 
(^) Fifty-two Numbers, at 3d. 



. each. The lefc h iadudes the aubjecu in «. 
HENSLOW (PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE 

PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. Prepared for South Kensington 
Museum. Post 8yo, sewed, 6d« 

JACOBSTHAL [E.)-~ 

GRAMMATIK DER ORNAMENTE, in 7 Parts of 20 

Plates each. Price, unmounted, ;£3 13s. 6d. ; mounted on cardboard, j£zi 4s. 
The Parts can be had separately. 

JEWITT— 

HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. i8mo, 

doth, IS. 6d. 
KENNEDY (JOHN)— 

FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. i2mo, 6d. 
FREEHAND DRAWING-BOOK. i6mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

LINDLEY (JOHN)— 

SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION: Principles to be 

observed in the delineation of Plants, itmo, sewed, is. 
MARSHALL— 

HUMAN BODY. Text and Plates reduced from the large 

Diagrams, a vols., cloth, £1 is. 
NEWTON (E. TULLEY, F.G.S.)— 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF A 

CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with CompoiAtive De- 
scriptions arranged in a Tabular Form. Deffly Bvo, 3*. 

OLIVER (PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

109 Plates. Oblong 8vo, cloth. Plab, 161.) coloured, £x ft. 
PUCKETT (R. CAMPBELL)- 

SCIOGRAPHY, OR RADIAL PROJECTION OF 

SHADOWS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
REDGRAVE— 

MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Fifth 

Edition. 24mo, sewed, 9d. 
ROBSON (GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCFION. Oblong 

folio, sewed, 8s. 
WALLIS (GEORGE)— 

DRAWING-BOOK. Oblong, sewed, 3s. 6d; mounted, 8s. 
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WORNUM (A\ iV.)— 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES : An Intro- 

duction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. Royal 8vo, cloch, 8s. 

DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING ELEMENTARY 

DRAWING IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Published at the 
Request of the Society of Arts. Small 4to, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. Containing 150 

Copies. i6mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION OF SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM : CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF. Ninth Edition. Bvo, 7s. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the use of 

Children from four years old and upwards, irt Schools vid Families. Compiled by 
a Student certificated by the Science and Art Department as an Art Teacher. 
Seven Books in 4I0, sewed : _ 

Objects, 8d. 

Leaves, 8d. 

Birds, Animals, &c., 8d. 

Leaves, Flowers, and Sprays, 8d, 
*»* Or in Sets of Seven Books, 4s. 6d. 

ENGINEER AND MACHINIST DRAWING-BOOK, i6 Parts, 

71 Plates. Folio, /Ji 12s, ; mounted, ;C3 4s. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR SCIENCE SCHOOLS AND 

CLASSES. Published Annually, 6d. (Postage, ad.) 

PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. Folio, sewed, is. 
SCIENCE DIRECTORY. i2mo, sewed, 6d. (Postage, 3d.) 
ART DIRECTORY. i2mo, sewed, is. (Postage, 3d.) 
DIAGRAM OF THE COLOURS OF THE SPECTRUM, 

with Explanatory Letterpress, on roller, zos. 6d. 



Book L 


Letters, 8d. 


Book IV. 


„ IL 


Ditto, 8d. 


» V. 


„ IIL 


Geometrical and Ornamental 


;, VL 




Forms, 8d. 


„ VIL 



COPIES FOR OUTLINE DRAWING: 

DYCE'S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, 50 Selected Plates, 
mounted back and front, x8s.; unmounted, sewed, 5s. 

WEITBRICMT'S OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, reproduced by Herman, xa 
Plates, mounted back and front, 8s. 6d.; unmounted, 2s. 

MORGHEN'S OUTLINES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE reproduced by Herman, 
20 Plates, mounted back and front, 155.; unmounted, 3s. 4d. 

ONE SET OF FOUR PLATES, Outlines of Tarsia, from Gruner, mounted, 3s. 6d.; 
unmounted, 7d. 

ALBERTOLLI'S FOLIAGE, one set of Four Plates, mounted, 3s. 6d.; unmounted, sd. 

OUTLINE OF TRAJAN FRIEZE, mounted, is. 

WALLIS'S DRAWING- BOOK, mounted, 8s.; unmounted, 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS, Eight Sheets, mounted, 3s. 6d.; un- 
mounted, 8d. 

COPIES FOR SHADED DRAWING: 

COURSE OF DESIGN. By Ch. Bargub (French), ao Selected Sheets, xi at as., ftnd 

9 at 3s. each. £,% 9s. 
RENAISSANCE ROSETTE, mounted, gd. 
SHADED ORNAMENT, mounted, xs. ad. 
PART OF A PILASTER FROM THE ALTAR OF ST. BIAGIO AT PISA. 

mounted, as.; unmounted, xs. 
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COPIES FOR SHADED DRAWING— Cir«/Mv«</-> 

GOTHIC PATERA, mounted, xs. 

RENAISSANCE SCROLL, Tomb in S. M. Dei Frari, Venice, mounted, is. 4d. 

MOULDING OF SCULPTURED FOLIAGE, decorated, mounted, xs. 4d. 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. By J. B. Tripon. ao Plates, ^Ca. 

MECHANICAL STUDIES. By J. B. Trii'ON. 15s. per dozen. 

FOLIATED SCROLL FROM THE VATICAN, unmounted, sd.; mounted, is. 3d. 

TWELVE HEADS after Holbein, selected from his drawings in Her Majesty's 

Collection at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype. Half- imperial, 36s. 
LESSONS IN SEPIA, gs. per dozen, or is. each. 
SMALL SEPIA DRAWING COPIES, 9s. per dozen, or is. each. 



COLOURED EXAMPLES: 

A SMALL DIAGRAM OF COLOUR, mounted, is. 6d.; unmounted, gd. 

TWO PLATES OF ELEMENTARY DESIGN, unmounted, is.; mounted, 3$. gd. 

PETUNIA, mounted, 3s. gd.; unmounted, as. gd. 

PELARGONIUM, mounted, 3s. gd.; unmounted, as. gd. 

CAMELLIA, motmted, 3s. gd. ; unmounted, as. gd. 

NASTURTIUM, mounted, 3s. gd.; unmounted, as. gd. 

OLEANDER, mounted, 3s. gd.; unmounted, as. gd. 

TORRENIA ASIATICA. Mounted, 3s. gd.; unmounted, as. gd. 

PYNE'S LANDSCAPES IN CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY (6), each, mounted, 

7s. 6d. ; or the set, £^ 55. 
COTMAN'S PENCIL LANDSCAPES (set of g), mounted, 15s. 

SEPIA DRvVWINGS (set of 5), mounted, £1. 
ALLONGE'S LANDSCAPES IN CHARCOAL (6), at 4s. each, or the set, £1 45. 
4017. BOUQUET OF FLOWERS, LARGE ROSES, &c., 4s. 6d. 

ROSES AND HEARTSEASE, 3s. 6d. 
„ POPPIES, &c, 3S, 6d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 4s. 6d. 

LARGE CAMELLIAS, 4s. 6d. 

LILAC AND GERANIUM, 3s. 6d. 

CAMELLIA AND ROSE, 3s. 6d. 

LARGE DAHLIAS, 4s. 6t!. 

ROSES AND LILIES, 4s. 6d. 

ROSES AND SWEET PEAS, 3s. 6d, 

LARGE ROSES AND HEARTSEASE, 4s. 

LARGE BOUQUET OF LILAC, 6s. 6d. 

DAHLIAS AND FUCHSIAS, 6$. 6d. 



4018. 
4020. 
4039- 
4040. 
4077. 
4080. 
408a. 
4083. 
4090. 
4094. 
4180. 
4x90. 



SOLID MODELS, &c : 



quadranele, with a circle and cross within it, and one straight wire. Ono solid 
One skeleton wire cube. One sphere. One cone. One cylinder. One 



•Box of Models, £x 4s, 

A Stand with a universal jointj to show the solid models, &c., £1 xSs. 
*One wire 
cube. 

hexagonal prism. £ii as. 
Skeleton cube in wood, 3s. 6d. 
18-inch skeleton cube in wood, 12s. 
•Three objects of form in Pottery 
Indian Jar, 
Celadon }'* 
Bottle, 
•Five selected Vases in Majolica Ware, £^ xis. 
•Three selected Vases in Earthenware, 18s. 
Imperial Deal Frames, glazed, without sunk rings, los. 
•Davidson's Smaller Solid Models, in Box, /?, containing- 



i 01 jorm m i-c 

ar, ) 

Jar, [• x8s. 6d. 



a Square Slabs. 

9 Oblong Blocks (steps). 

a Cubes. 

4 Square Blocks. 



Octagon Prism. 
Cylinder. 
Cone. 
Jointed Crois. 



Triangular Prism. 
Pyramid, EquilateraL 
Pyramid, Isosceles. 
Square Block. 
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SOLID MODELS, Scc-^ontiHued^ 

^Davidson's Advanced Drawing Models (lo models), £q. — The following is a brief de- 
scription of the models :~An Obelisk— composed of a Octagonal Slabs, 36 and ao 
inches acrosi, and each 3 inches high ; x Cube, la inches edge : i Monolith (form- 
ing the body of the obelisk), ^ feet high ; i Pyramid, 6 inches base ; the complete 
object is thus nearly s feet high.^ A Market Cross— com posed, of 3 Slabs, 24, 18, 
and ta inches across, and each 3 inches hi^h ; i Uf-rigbt, 3 feet high ; a Cross Arms, 
united by mortise and tenon Joints : complete height, 3 feet 9 inches. A Step- 
Ladder, 93 inches high. A Kitchco Table, i^% inches high. A Chair to corre- 
spond. A Four-legged Stool, with projecting top and crpus rails, height 14 inches. 
A Tub, with handles and projecting hoops, and the divtoions between the staves 
plainly marked. A strong Trestle, 18 inches high. A Hollow Cylinder, 9 inches 
nn diameter, and 12 inches long, divided lengthwise. A Hollow Sphere, 9 inches 
in diameter, divided into semi-spheres, one of which is again divided into quarters : 
the semi-sphere, when placed on the cylinder, gives the form and principles of 
shading a Dome, whilst one of the quarters placed on half th« cylipder forms a 
Niche. 

* Davidson's Apparatus for Teaching Practical Geometry (aa models), jCs. 

*B\nn'& Models for illustrating the elementary principles of orthographic pfojection as 
applied to mechanical drawing, in box, £1 los. 
Miller's Cla:>s Drawing Models. — "These Models are particularly adapted for teachin;; 
large classes ; the stand is very strong, and the universal joint will hold the 
M^els in any position, lyood McdcU^ : Square Prism, 12 inches aide, x8 inches 
high : Hexagonal Prism, 14 inches side, 18 inches high ; Cube, x^ inches^ side ; 
Cylinder, 13 inches diameter, 16 inches high ; Hexagon PjTamid, 14 inches 
diameter, 22^ inches side : Square Pyramid, 14 inches side, 32 K inches side ; 
Cone, 13 inches diameter, %i^^ inches side ; Skeleton Cube, 19 inches solid wood 
xVa inch square: Intersecting Circles, 19 inches solid wood s^i by \\i inches. 
\Vire ModcU : "TrianKular Prism, 17 inches side, 23 inches high ; S<iuarc Pri5m, 
i^ inches side, 20 inches hi^h ; Hexagonal Prism, 16 inches aiameter. ax inches 
high ; Cylinder, 14 inches diameter, ai inches high ; Hexagon Pyramid, 18 inches 
diameter, 24 inches \\\^\ \ Square Pyramid, 17 inches side, 34 inches high ; Cone, 
17 inches side, 24 inchc:» high ; Skeleton Cube, i^ inches side ; Intersecting Circles, 
19 inches side ; Plain Circle, 19 inches side ; Plain Square, 19 inches side. Table, 
37 inches by 21^ inches. Stand. The Set complete, C^^ X3«< 
Vulcanite set square, 55. 
Large compasses wiui chjUk'holder, 58. 

*Slip, two set squares and 'f &quare^ ^ 

*Pu-kes's case of instruments, containing 6-inch compasses with pen and pencil leg, 5^. 

*Prize instrument case, with 6-inch compasses, pen and pencil leg, a small conii>asscs, 

pen and scale, x8s. 
6-inch compasses with shifting pen and point, 4s. 6d. 
Small compass in case, xs. 

* Models, &c.| entered as sets, cannot be supplied singly. 



LARGE DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL : 

TWELVE SHEETS. Prepared for the Committee of Council on Education by John 
Drew, Ph. Dr., F.R.S.A. £,1 8s.; on rollers and varnished, C^ 4s. 

BOTANICAL : 

NINE SHEETS. Illustrating a Practical Method of Teaching Botany. By Professor 
Hbnslow, F.L.S. £,1 ; on canvas and rollers, and varnished, £,-^ 3s. 

CLASS. DIVrSlON. SKCTION. DIAGRAM. 

!/Thaiami floral .. 1 

\ Incomplete 5 

Gymnospermous 6 

fPetaloid .. (Superior ..' 7 

Monocotyledons ..I (Inferior 8 

(Glumaceous 9 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL ORDERS OF THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Professor Oliver, F.R.S.. F.L.S. 70 Imperial 
sheets, containing examples of dried Plants, represanting the differoot Orden. 
d «s. the «et. 

Catalogue «nd Index to Oliver's Diagraxn.s i»t 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: 

TEN SHEETS. By William J. Glbnny, Professor of Drawing, King's College. 

In sets, Ji\ IS. 
LAXTONS EXAMPLES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN TWO 

DIVISIONS, containing 33 Imperial Plates, 20s. 
BUSBRIDGE'S DRAWINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 11 Sheets. 

Mounted, 5s, 6d.; unmounted- as. gd. 

GEOLOGICAL : 

DIAGRAM OF BRITISH STRATA. By H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., F.G.S. A 
Sheet, 4s.; mounted on roller and varnished, 7s. 6d. 

MECHANICAL : 

DIAGRAMS OF THE MECHANICAL POWERS, AND THEIR APPLI- 
CATIONS IN MACHINERY AND THE ARTS GENER.VLLY. I'.y 
Dr. John Anderson. 
This Series consists of 8 Diagrams, highly coloured on stout paper, 3 r.-?t 
6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, price /^x per set ; mounted on rollers, £,1. 
DIAGRAMS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. By Professor GoopgVB and Professor 
Shelley. Stout paper, 40 inches by 27 inches, highly coloured. 
The pncc per set of 41 Diagrams (52^ Sheets), £fi 6s.; varnished and mounted 
on rollers, £\\ iis. 
EXAMPLES OF MACHINE DETAILS. A Series of 16 Coloured Diagrams. 

By Professor Unwin, J^z 2s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, ^^3 J4S- 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF MACHINES, OF IRON AND WOOD (French). 

By Stanislas Pettit. 60 Sheets, £,z 5s.; 13s. per dozen. 
BUSBRIDGE'S DRAWINGS OF MACHINE CONSTRUCTION (50). Mounted, 

25s.: unmounted, ixs. 
LESSONS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Stanislas Pkttit. is. per 

dozen ; also larger Sheets, being more advanced copies, as. per doxen. 
LESSONS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By Stanislas Pbttit. is. per 
dozen : also larger Sheets, being more advanced copies, 2s. per dozeq, 

THYSIOLOGICAL : 

ELEVEN SHEETS. Illustrating Human Physiology, Life si/e and Coloured from 
Nature. Prepared under the direction of John Marshall, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., &c. 
Each Sheet, 12s. 6d. On canvas and rollers, varnished, J^x is. 

1. THE SKELETON AND LIGAMENTS. 

2. THE MUSCLES, JOINTS, AND ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

3. THE VISCERA IN POSITION.-THE STRUCTURE OF THE LUNGS. 

4. THE ORGANS OF CIRCULATION. 

5. THE LYMPHATICS OR ABSORBENTS. 
6 THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION. 

7. THE BRAIN AND NERVES.— THE ORGANS OF THE VOICE. 

8. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES, Plate 1. 

9. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES, Plate 2. 

10. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE TEXTURES AND 

ORGANS, Plate i. 

11. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE TEXTURES AND 

ORGANS, Plate 2. 

HUMAN BODY, LIFE SIZE. By John Marshall, F.R,S.. F.R.C.S. 

1. THE SKELETON, Front View. I 5- THE SKELETON, Side View. 

2. THE MUSCLES, Front View. | 6. THE MUSCLES, Side View. 

3. THE SKELETON, Back View. ! 7. THE FEMALE SKELETON, 

4. THE MUSCLES, Back View. ] Front View. 

Each Sheet, 12s. 6d. ; on canvas and rollers, varnished, J^x is. 
Explanatory Key, is. 

ZOOLOGICAL : 

TEN SHEETS. Illustrating the Classification of Animals. By Robert Patterson, 

;Ca ; on canvas and rollers, varnished, /^z ic«' 
The same, reduced in size on Royal paper, in 9 Sheets uncoloured, 12s. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

T^HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published on the ist of 
every month (the issue on the 15th being suspended), and a Volume is 
completed every Six Months. 

7^ following are among tJie Contributors : — 



SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 
PROFESSOR BAIN. 
PROFESSOR BEESLY. 
DR. BRIDGES. 

HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK- 
SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN. 
MONTAGUE COOKSON, Q.C. 
L. H. COURTNEY, M.P. 
G. H. DARWIN. 
F. W. FARRAR. 
PROFESSOR FAWCETl', M.P. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
MRS. GARRET-ANDERSON. 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 
THOMAS HARE. 
F. HARRISON. 
LORD HOUGHTON. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
PROFESSOR JEVONS. 
I^MILE DE LAVELEYE. 
T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. 
RIGHT HON. R. LOWE, M.P. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 



LORD LYTTON. 

SIR H. S. MAINE. 

DR. MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 

PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 

G. OSBORNE MORGAN, Q.C, M.P. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

F. W. NEWMAN. 

W. G. PALGRAVE. 

WALTER H. PATER. 

RT. HON. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

HON. E. L. STANLEY. 

SIR J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 

J. HUTCHISON STIRLING 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

DR. VON SYBEL. 

J. A. SYMONDS. 

W. T. THORNTON. 

HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

THE EDITOR. 

&c. &c. &c. 



The Foutnightly Review is published at is, 6d, 



CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 



CHARLES DICKBNS AND BVANS.] 



[crystal fALACB PRESS. 
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